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n 1 B o two years 5 was 0. 
, velling in Italy, an event, of which 
F the particulars are of no concern 
to the public, cauſed me to ſpend ſome 
months at the monaſtery of Monte Caſſini, 
the celebrated nurſery of that reſpectable 
1 order, which, amidft all the barbariſm in 
which Europe lay immerſed for ſeveral 
ages, has diſtinguiſhed itſelf by a ſedulous 
| cultivation of literature, and to which 
the learned are indebted for all the 
works of the ancients remaining in our 
hands. Its library is entirely worthy of 
thoſe eminent men by whom it was 
formed, being very rich and valuable, eſpe- 
clally in manuſcripts. 1 alighted acci- 
dentally on one, which, if there be any 
truth 1 in the rules of criticiſm on this ar- 
2 „ a 
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ticles, muſt be very ancient; it is in 1280 
preſervation, and the title: Pnoclox's 
 ConveRSATIONS. | 

A work hitherto unknown, and bearing 
the name of one of the greateſt men of 
all Greece, no leſs famed for eloquence 
than virtue and military capacity, fixed 
my whole attention: there was no leaving 
it. And after peruſing it over and over 
with freſh, pleaſure, I moved the lbra- 
rian to make ſo valuable a treaſure public; 
but his manner of anſwering me being 
little ſatisfactory, complaining, of the pre- 

ſent contempt of the antients, of the decay 
of literature, and how very ſuperfluous 
and uſeleſs the increaſing of originals 
would be, Homer, Plato and Demoſthe- 
nes being now. read only in; tranſlations, 
I expeditioufly. betook myſelf to make an 
extract of Phocion's doctrine. This firſt 
eſſay put me on tranſlating his Conver- 
ſations: the piece being ſhort, I quickly 
got over the difficulties of my undertaking; 
and my next interval of leiſure I laid hold 
< 7” 1a 
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on to reviſe my tranſlation, in which, at 
firſt, I had kept to a literal punctuality. 
I have ſhewn my performance to ſome 
men of learning, and conſulted them on 
ſeveral paſſages, which, though copied pre- 
ciſely, put me to a ſtand, They kindly 
favoured me with their opinions; and as 
I now pay thoſe gentlemen the due tri- 
bute of my acknowledgments, it becomes 
me not to conceal from the reader, that 
if ſome make no queſtion of Nicocles 
having drawn up a digeſted collection of 
Phocion's doctrfine, as Plato and Xenophon 
have preſerved that of Socrates; others 
4 apprehend this work to be of a later date, 
and even bring) it eee 0 r 
time. J tin 3 
Ho comes it to paſs chat Cictto; ſo 
| deeply read in all the Grecian philoſo- 
phers, and who ſeems to delight in ex- 
hibiting their doctrines, does not, in all 
his philoſophical works, ſo much as men- 
tion the names either of Nicocles or Pho- 
cion ? Is not this ſilence an evident proof 
Bop a 2 that 
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that the Roman philoſopher knew no- 

thing of theſe Converſations, which you are 
ſo delighted to have reſcued from the duſt 
of a library? And as they were not known 


to him, is it at all likely that they were 


then in being? And then Plutarch, ad- 

ded ſome, who is always ſo very explicit 
and preciſe in every particular tending to 
:illuſtrate his heroes, would he, in his Life 
of Phocion, have omitted his moral and 
political ſyſtem, had he been acquainted 
: with this ſuppoſed work of Nicocles? In 


two places he ſpeaks of Nicocles himſelf 


das. Phocion's moſt cordial and firmeſt 
friend: is it ſuppoſable he ſhould forget 
to let the world know that he had com- 
poſed and tranſmitted to poſterity a moſt 
excellent repreſentation of the manners 
and genius of the friend whom he highly 
honoured? This had been a relief to the 


glory of both. The antiquity of Phocion's 


. Converſations has, from theſe arguments, 
been inferred not to be ſo very remote 


as one would be apt at firſt to imagine; 
424 8 A | and 
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and the real author of this work is thought 
to have only borrowed the reſpectable 
names of Phocion and Nicocles, to give 
the greater weight to his doctrine. 
Though I entertain the higheſt eſteem 
Pall the critics who made theſe objections 
to me, yet have they not convinced me. 
Whether this is owing to ſelf-love, as tanſ- 
| lator of the work, or whether I am really 
in the right, let the public judge. Ciceros 
filence cannot, in my opinion, be admit- 
ted as an invincible argument againſt the 


book, of which I now publiſh a tranſla- 


tion. I cannot ſee that the order of the 

points diſcuſſed in his Offices, his Tuſcu- 
lans, his Dialogues on the Nature of the 
Gods, &c, led him to ſpeak of Pliocion's 
Converſations: on what account ſhould 
he have quoted them ? It is only in his 
Treatiſe on Laws, and more eſpecially in 
his books on the republic, that he would 
have had occaſion to introduce a work of 
this nature: and if I ſay that probably he 


> 2 has, I do not ſee any thing can ; 
4 be 
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2 be objected to my aſſertion beyond a 
vague doubt, which is no manner of 
proof; for the former of theſe works is 
very far from being come to us entire 
and the ſecond is known to us only by a 
few fragments, and theſe but ſhort. 
Plutarch's filence, I own, carries with 
it a more ſpecious difficulty ; but can it 
be concluded that he knew nothing of any 
ſuch compoſition, from his not having 
mentioned Nicocles's work? Does not that 
hiſtorian repreſent Phocion exactly in the 
ſome colours as he paints himſelf in theſe 
Converſations.” Was it not the moſt im- 
preflive manner of ſetting forth the moral 
and political ſyſtem of that great man, to 
exhibit him as a zealous patriot, and uni- 
formly practiſing every virtue in the whole 
tenour of his life? This Plutarch juſtly 
conceived to be the whole buſineſs of an 
hiſtorian. Nicocles's work being already 
in every body's hands, he might think 
any particular mention needleſs, or per- 
haps he had before given an account of it 
+ 4 Wn. 
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in his Morals ; and time having deprived 
us of a part of theſe, what advantage can 
be taken from Plutarch's filence ? I muſt 
curſorily obſerve here, that this filence of 
writers, which the generality of critics 
are continually making uſe of as a de- 


ciſive argument, very ſeldom amounts to 


more than a very weak prejudice, Did it 
prove any thing againſt Phocion's Con- 
verſations, it were beſt to cloſe with Pere 
HFardouin's literary Pyrrhoniſm, and make 
it a matter of doubt, whether moſt of the 
antient writings were really compoſed by 
the authors whoſe names they bear. 

But a convictive anſwer to all difficulties 
which may be brought againſt me is the 
eloquence, the ſpirit, the energy which 
runs through Phocion's Converſations. 
Had thoſe literati, who have ſeen only 
my tranſlation, which I own very inade- 
quate, peruſed the original, eaſily would 
they have perceived in it that genius and 
ſtyle which ſo advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed 
the age of Plato, Thucidides and Demoſ- 
ite „„ mo thenes 
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thenes from the ſucceeding times. 1 am 
not ignorant that for ſeveral centuries af. 
terwards, -and even when Greece was be- 
come a Roman province, the Greeks ſtill | 
ſpoke their language with great correct. 
neſs and purity; but with the epocha of 
the ruin of their liberty, began the decay 
of their genius; their minds grew relax 
and nerveleſs, without any thing of their 
former aſperity and vigour. ' They affec- 
ted elegance in ſpeech, but their thoughts 
had no fire, no ſublimity; the ideas of 
beauty died away, and eloquence being 
no cultivated by rhetoricians, and not by 
philoſophers, laid aſide its former ſimpli- 
city to prank itſelf out with tinſel and 
tawdry trinkets. 

Philoſophy, which in the ſchools of 
Stharates-; and Plato had been ſo ſolid, ſo 
penetrative and ſo clear, degenerated ſtill 
faſter than eloquence. The ſophiſts, of 
whom. theſe great men were already be- 
ginning to complain, entered as it were 

Ho into a N againſt truth, and ſup- 
preſſed 
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preſſed it; and to increaſe the number of 
their diſciples, to whom they ſold their 
lectures, made it their ſtudy to invent 
bold, ſingular and chimerical opinions, 
with a method of defending them by 
wretched quirks and ſubtilties. Will it 
be eaſily believed that from among theſe 
dregs of philoſophy is ſprung the rational 
and virtuous doctrine of Phocion's Con- 
verſations. Politics, as may be ſuppoſed, 
was neglected ſtill more than morality 
by men now no longer free, void of con- 
cern for their country; and ſervilely ho- 
maging the Romans. But I dwell too 
long on this head. Thoſe ſcholars who 

are acquainted with the genius and man- 

ners of the ſeveral ages, will tell them- 
ſelves, and better than I could, whatſo- 
ever I omit here. As for the other part 
of the public, little do they mind ſach 
digreſſions. The goodneſs or badneſs of 
a book is the point with them, and not 
the author's name or the age when writ- 
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_ Greece, at the time of Phocion's taking 
part in the government of his country, 
being rent by inteſtine jars, was no 
longer what it had been when, united by 
the laws of its confederacy, and headed by 
Miltiades, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Leo- 
nidas and other ſuch patriots, ſhe hum- 
bled. the Perſian pride. The Lacedemoni- 
ans, jealous of the great atchievements of 
the Athenians in the Median war, and not a 
little uneaſy at the ſentiments of ambition 
or vanity openly ſhewn by that republic, 
had been labouring to deprive her of the 
high conſideration in which ſhe deſervedly 
ſtood. As for the Athenians, too much 
elated for having ſaved Greece, and being 
maſters of the ſea, they ſoon opened very 
| loudly againſt the injuſtice of Lacedemon, 
and, conteſted with her the command of 
the armies, which ſhe had conftantiy held, 
and without any oppoſition, ever ſince 
_ Lycurgus's wiſe inſtitutions had been the 
rule of its government and manners. 


Theſe two ſtates, after a reciprocation of 
| inſults 
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inſults and wrongs, came to an open war; 


and from this time that emulation which 
had produced ſuch noble effects among 
the Greeks, degenerated into a jealouſy 
pregnant with many ſordid vices. In 
this war all the Grecian republics en- 
gaged, forgetting that they were of one 
and the ſame origin, that they made but 
one people, and that their freedom de- 

pended on their union. All temper, re- 


gularity and ſubordination were broken 
down; ambition and revenge diCtated 


every public meaſure; and during the 


long ſpace of thirty years that Lacede- 


mon and Athens were furiouſly contending 


with each other for the ſovereignty of 
| Greece, neither their fruitleſs ſtruggles, 


their mutual detriment, nor the low ebb to 


which they were reduced; in a word, no- 
thing could bring them to a ſenſe of their 


true intereſt, or convince them that 


they were running to utter deſtruction. 


How unhappily the Peloponneſian war 
ended is known to all the world. The 
at Athenians, 
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Athenians, being cloſely preſſed both by 
ſea and land, were at length obliged to 
ſubmit to a conqueror, whom the dif- 
ficulty of his ſucceſs, beſides other motives, 
would incline to abuſe his ſuperiority. 
Athens was totally diſmantled, Lyſander 
aboliſhed its popular government, and this 
city, ſo aſſuming and ſo jealous of its li- 
| berty, was obliged to bow its neck to 
thirty tyrants. From this galling yoke 
Thraſibulus delivered her : thus, indeed 
the former government was reſtored, but 
the people, firſt corrupted by proſperity, 
afterwards contracting during their ſub- 
| jection a familiarity with the meaneſt 
vices, never recovered their former cha- 
rafter. A fondneſs for pleaſures, and the. 
luxury of ſome of the citizens introduced 
an enormous licentiouſneſs. The po- 
pulace, far from being quiet and regular 
under poverty, grew inſolent and ſedi- 
tious. All patriotiſm became extinct; the 
_ toye of glory was ſuperſeded by the inſa- 
tiable luſt of riches, the laws were over 
powered 
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powered by an univerſal profligacy, and, 
the magiſtrates being both deſpiſed and 
AN EE was of no enn or 
Ow & 920 
The Arenen i. with all ava * 00 
Aränteg of victory, were in reality lit- 
tle happier than the vanquiſhed. Their 
very dominion over Greece was manifeſtly 
a troubleſome burden to their weakneſs, 
which had inſinuated itſelf through every 
part of their conſtitution; the reſult of 
departing from the inſtitutions of their 
wiſe Lycurgus. Injuſtice, fraud and force, 
by which they meant to maintain and 
ſtrengthen their ſovereignty, did not 
counterbalance that juſtice, moderation and 
humanity, which had formerly gained 
them the confidence of the Greeks, and 
raiſed them to be the acknowledged heads 
and arbiters of the confederacy. Every 
city, terrified at the Lacedemonian am- 
bition, dreaded, and with great reaſon, 
that on offering to aſſert its rights, it ſhould 
fall under the like deplorable cataſtrophe 
7 as 
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as Athens. All Greece was in motion 


to throw off the yoke, or to prevent ſlavery; 
and no ſooner had the Thebans, whom 


Lacedemon uſed more as ſlaves than as 


ſiubjects, revolted againſt its tyranny, than 
the redoubted Spartan power fell to pieces. 
Thebes was now at the head of Greece, 

and this unexpected elevation of a re- 
public, which, without the good fortune 
of having produced a Pelopidas and an 

Epaminondas, had remained in obſcurity, 
was followed by the breaking out of a re- 
volution, which its vices and the general 
ferment among the Greeks had brought 
to a ripeneſs; Not a city of any ſmall con- 
ſideration but thought it might ſet up for 
the ſame fortune as Thebes. Cabals of ſe- 
parate intereſts were carried one very where; 
no traces of the antient union remained; 
alliances, which, till then had been the 
moſt reſpected, were trampled on; and 
thoſe, now formed amidſt conſternation 
and anarchy, created no confidence. Po- 
litics were turned into fraudulent intrigue, 
ES . 


and made ſubſervient only to paſſions the 


moſt detrimental to the good of ſociety. In 
this ſad ſituation did Philip at his acceffion 


to the Macedonian crown, find Greece; and 
his ambition already began to be dreaded, 


when khe patriotic converſations, of which 
we owe the preſervation to Nicocles, of na 
fed between Phocion and Ariſtias. 


There is not a ſubject of greater im- 


| Portance to mankind than chat diſcuſſed 


in this Work. It recurs to the funda- 


mental principles of politics, and evinces 
that it can promote the welfare of ſociety 


no farther than as it keeps cloſe to the 
rules of the moſt pure and exact morality. 
This is no declaimer's common-place, nor 


is it made up of the ſpeculations of a ſe- 


queſtered philoſopher, who knows nothing 


of men and government. The reader is 


here preſented with the precepts of a 
practical ſage, whoſe philoſophy was never 


out of action, whom experience guides, 


and who draws the principles of the ſci- 


ence of governing men from the very 


nature 
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nature.of man. Phocion „ the 


* 


Athenian army with little or no intermiſ- 
ſion; his fellow citizens intruſted him 
with ſeveral negotiations of the greateſt 
moment and in the moſt critical junctures; 
and both in the ſenate and in the con- 


vention of the people, he proved the re- 
public's being weak, irreſolute, and deſpiſed 


to be wholly owing to its want of virtue. 
Whatever different notions of politics. we 


may have framed, our ignorance and 


humour cannot alter the nature of truth: 

now, as Phocion has laid it open to us, 
let us retract our miſtakes, and endeavour 
to be the better for his inſtructions. 
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73 HOCION's extraction, as 
p Plutarch tells us, we may 
= — readily ſuppoſe was not ob- 
XNA A ſcure or ignoble, ſince Hype- 
rides, the ſon of Glaucippus, who ac- 
cumulated a thouſand ſpiteful things againſt 
him, has taken notice of no ſuch circum- 
ſtance, to his diſparagement, as being the 
ſon of a turner: nor indeed would it have 
been poſſible for him in ſuch a caſe to have 
received ſo liberal an education; for when 
very young he was a ſcholar of Plato, and 
afterwards. a hearer of Zenocrates in the 
academy, being from his tender years ad- 
- dicted 
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dicted to ſuch ſtudies as ac to the * 


valuable accompliſhments. He was of ſo 


compoſed a countenance, that as Duris 


tells us, he was never ſeen to laugh or cry, 
never frequented the public baths, nor 


moved his hand from under his mantle 


when he appeared dreſſed in public. But 


while abroad and in the camp, he was ſo hardy 
as always to go thin-clad and bare-footed, 


unleſs the froſt was fevere; inſomuch that 


the ſoldiers uſed to ſay in jeſt, © See, Pho- N 


« cion has got his cloaths on, which is 


a ſign of a hard winter;” Tho' of great 
humanity and very eaſy converſation, his 


appearance ſeemed to be moroſe and for- 
bidding, ſo that ſtrangers ſeldom accoſted 


him. For which reaſon, when the orator 


Chares treated him one day pretty roughly 
on account of his ſupercilious looks, and 
the Athenians ſeemed pleaſed with him 


for it, Phocion replied, ©* The gravity of 
F ec my countenance-never made any of you 
« ſad; but the mirth of theſe ſneerers has 


« coſt you many a tear. In like manner 


Fhocion s diſcourſe was graue and nervous, 
2 "x full 
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full of uſeful remarks with a ſententious 
conciſeneſs, awful and ſevere, however un- 
pleaſing: ſuch a ſpeaker was Phocion, as 
crowded much into little room. And to 
this probably Polyeuctus the Sphettian had 
an eye, when he ſaid, that Demoſthenes 
indeed was the better orator, but Phocion 
the more powerful ſpeaker, whoſe words, 
like ſmaller coins, were to be eſtimated 
from the intrinſic value of the metal not 
from their bulk. He was ſometimes ob- 
ſerved, when the theatre was crowded, to 
walk muſing alone behind the ſcenes ; 


which one of his friends once taking no- 
tice of, ſaid, Phocion, You ſeem very 
& thoughtful.” <* I am ſo indeed, replied 
« he, for I am conſidering how to retrench 


« ſomething in a ſpeech I am to deliver 
* to the Athenians.” Demoſthenes, who 
had entertained a thorough contempt for 
the other orators, uſed to whiſper to his 
friends that were. near him, when Phocion 
roſe up to ſpeak, © This is the pruning= 
cc hook of my periods.” A remark 

DB 2 > perhaps 
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perhaps owing to the authority of the man: 
ſince not only a word, but even a nod, 
from a perſon held in reverence for his 
goodneſs and virtue, is of more weight 
than the moſt elaborate ſpeeches of others. 
: In his youth he ſerved under Chabrias, 
then the Athenian general, whom he highly 
honoured, and by whom he was fully m- 
ſtructed in the military art. In return for 
which Phocion helped Chabrias to correct 
his temper, which was capricious : for 
though. naturally phlegmatic and indolent, 
yet in the heat of action, he would be ſo 
tranſported with precipitancy, as to throw 
himſelf headlong into danger beyond the 
' moſt forward; a circumſtance which indeed 
afterwards coſt him his life in the ifland of 
Chios, where he determined to get in firſt 
with his galley, and make a deſcent in ſpite 
of the enemy. Phocion, being a man of 
temper, as well as of courage, had the 
dexterity ſometimes to. warm the general's 
phlegm, and at other times to cool the. 
Velremence of his unſeaſonable fury. F or 
which 
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which reaſon Chabrias, being at bottom a 
good- natured man, loved him extremely, 
preferred him in the army, and by making 
uſe of his aſſiſtance, and taking his advice 


in the moſt important affairs, gave occa- 


ſion to his being talked. of throughout all 
Greece, particularly on the ſea-engage- 
ment at Naxos, where Phocion acquired 


an univerſal reputation; for Chabrias had 


committed to him the command of the left 
ſquadron, where the action was hotteſt, 
and the conteſt, was decided by a ſignal 
victory in favour of the Athenians. As 
this was the firſt victory they had obtained 
at ſea with their own forces, and without 
the aſſiſtance of any other ſtate, ſince the 
taking of their city, they were wonder- 
fully elated with the ſucceſs; they careſſed 
Chabrias at an extraordinary rate, and be- 
gan to conſider Phocion as a perſon capable 


of the higheſt employments. Soon after- 
wards Chabrias ſent Phocion to demand 


from the Iſlanders their quota of the char- 


ges of the war, and proffering a guard of 


by twenty 
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twenty fail, Phocion told him, “ If he 
« intended he ſhould go againſt them as 
«© enemies that force was inſignificant; 
ce hut if as friends and allies, one veſſel 
«© would be ſufficient.” Accordingly Pho— 
cion took a ſingle galley; and having 
viſited the cities, and treated with their 
governors in a frank and open manner, 
he returned to Athens with all the arrears 
due from tlie allies, which he ſhipped on 
board ſeveral galleys furniſhed by them 
| for that purpoſe. Phocion's great regard 
for Chabrias did not terminate with the 
life of that general; but after his death he« ex- 
prefſeda particular care for all his relations, 
eſpecially his fon Cteſippus, with whom he ö 
took all imaginable pains, and would gladly, 
if poſſible, have made him good for fome- 
thing: and tho' he knew him to be a re- 
fractory youth, yet he was not diſcouraged, 5 
but tried every method he could think of 
to reclaim and poliſh him. Once indeed 
in one of Phocion's expeditions, when the 
you otter behaved very impertinently,afkin g 
a thouſand 
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a thouſand improper queſtions, and, put- 
ting on the air of a general, took upon him 
N to inſtruct Phocion himſelf; who was there 
upon out of all patience, and cried out, 
« O Chabrias, Chabrias, I am now mak 
« ing thee the higheſt acknowledgments 
« for thy friendſhip towards/ me, whilſt. 
* bear thus with the teazing blockhaad: 
« thy ſon.” . 
Upon looking into public affairs and the. - 
managers of them, he found that the 
ſwordſmen and thoſe of the long robe had 
ſhared the adminiſtration among them- 
| ſelves, as it were by lot, ſo as not to in- 
terfere with each other. The men of the 
long robe, ſuch as Eubulus, Ariſtophon, 
Demoſthenes, Lycurgus and Hyperides 
were to manage the aſſemblies, regiſter 
their votes, and publiſh their acts and 
edicts; of all which they made a gainful 
trade among them. The men of the blade, 
as Diopithes, Meneſtheus, Louthenes and 
Charetas, thro their military employ- 
ments, carved out fair proportions for 
b 4 themſelves 
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themſelves out of the public ſtock. Now: 
Phocion was of opinion, that ſuch a model 
of government as that of Pericles, Ariſ- 


tides and Solon, in which the ſame perſon . 
acted both parts (in propounding laws 
and ordering the militia, that is, both as a 


gereral and a politician) was a more per- 
fect, uniform and regular mixture, and 
would redound moſt to the general g good 
and public ſafety. Ct 
Phocion having formed his We | 
on this model, tho' of himſelf he was in- 
clined to peace and the public tranquillity, 


yet was engaged in more wars than any, not 
only of his cotemporary generals, but even 


of all that had gone before him; not that 


he was fond of, or courted military em- 
ployments, but it was not in his temper 


to decline theſe, when called to them by 
the ſervice of his country. For it is well 
known, that he was forty-five times choſen 
general of the Athenians, and was never 
once preſent at an election, but always 
nominated in his abſence, and ſent for to 

take 
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take the command upon him: ſo that thoſe 
who did not well conſider, were ſurpriſed 
to ſee the people always prefer Phocion, 
who was ſo far from humouring them, or 
courting their favour, that he always 
thwarted them. But ſo it was, as the great 
commonly uſe their jeſters at table for their 
recreation, ſo the Athenians on ſlight oc- 
caſions diverted themſelves with their ſpruce 
ſpeakers and trim orators; but when it 
came to dint of action, they were ſo con- 
ſiderate as to mark out the graveſt and 
wiſeſt men for public employments, how- 
ever oppoſite to their ſentiments. This 
he made no ſcruple to own one day, when 
a Delphic oracle was read in full afſembly, 
informing them, That the reſt of the 
citizens being unanimous, there was one 
« perſon among them ſo preſumptuous 
as to diſſent from the general opinion.” 
Upon which he roſe up, and toid them, 
He was the perſon pointed at by the 
* oracle; and that they muſt look no 
„ farther, ſince in ſhort he diſliked all 
* „ their 
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*«. their proceedings.“ 


Happening at an- 


other time to give his opinion in a caſe 
under debate, and finding that it was re- 
ceived with a general applauſe of the aſ- 
ſembly, he was ſurpriſed, and turning 
round to ſome of his friends, he aſłed them, 


« If any thing all?! or impertinent had 


25 ** 


then eſcaped him 21 


One day when the Athenians had a- 


greed every man to contribute ſomething 
towards the charges of a public ſacrifice, 


and he was importuned on that head, he 


bid them apply to the wealthy, Since, - 


cc 


cc 


for his part, he ſhould bluſh to be ſo 


prodigal as to throw any thing away, 


* whilſt he was in that man's books,” at 
the ſame time pointing to Calhcles the 


uſurer. Being ſtill clamoured againſt and 


importuned, he told them the following 
ftory : © A certain white-hvered fellow 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ce 
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intending for the wars, accordingly ſet 
out; but upon hearing the ravens croak 
in his way, he threw down his arms, 
reſolving to be quiet; but recollecting 

| “ himſelf 
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over, inſolent, clamouring againſt Phocion 
| | as 
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« himſelf a little after, he adventured out 
„ again, yet ſtill hearing the ſame muſic,” 


« he made a full itop, ſaying, they might 


c tear their throats with croaking, if 


« they would, in hopes of a feaſt, but, 


— for his own part, he was refolved to 
| 8 ſleep in a whole ſkin.” 


The Athenians urging him at an unſea- 


ſonable time to fall on the enemy, he peremp- 


torily refuſed them, and on being upbraided 


with puſillanimity, he told them, < Gentle- 


« men, we underſtand one another very 
ce well; you cannot make me valiant at this 


e time, nor can ] make you wile.” In time 
of ſecurity, the people were very petulant and 
ſevere upon him, demanding a ſtrict account 


how the public treafure, &c. had been em- 


ployed; in anſwer to this, he bid them, 
% Be aſſured of their ſafety in the firſt 
place, and the next, mind their good 


ce huſbandry.” The paſſions of the po- 


pulace, indeed, altered with their affairs, 
being extremely timorous and ſubmiſſive in 


time of danger; but when that was blown 


| 
| 
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as one who envied them the honour of 
victory. To all which he made only this 
er Mou are happy, my friends, 
„ in having a leader, who knows your 
« humour, otherwiſe you had long ſince 


been undone.“ 


In a controverſy they had with the 


Bæotians about their boundary, which the 


Athenians were not for deciding by treaty, 
but ſeemed inclined to bring it to a rup- 
ture, he told them, For my part, Gen- 
„ tlemen, I think it adviſable for you to 


e have a trial of {kill at thoſe weapons 


you can beſt manage, namely your 
«« tongues, and not your hands, at which 
you are not ſo ready.” At another 


time, when they did not reliſh what he 


had propoſed, and would not ſuffer him 
to go on, he ſaid, © You may force me to 
act againſt my judgment, but never 


« ſhall force me to ſpeak againſt my con- 


« ſcience.” Demoſthenes the orator, who 
oppoſed him in the adminiſtration, told 


him one day, © The Athenians, Phocion, 
| N will 
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5 will kill thee ſome day or other in one of 
« their mad fits: And thee,” replied 


Phocion, © if ever they come to be in a 


« wiſe one.” As Polyeuctus the Sphet- 
tian was one day in exceſſive hot weather 
haranguing the people, and in a ſet ſpeech 
inciting them to declare war againſt Philip, 
being a very purſy corpulent man, he ran 
himſelf out of breath, and ſweated to ſuch 
a degree, that he was forced to drink ſe- 


veral draughts of cold water before he 


could finiſh his diſcourſe : which Phocion 
obſerving, © You ought, ſaid he, to de- 
% clare war againſt Philip on the word of 
« this honeſt gentleman ; for what may 
e you not expect from his proweſs, when 
« armed cap-a-pie he ſhall have marched 


e againſt the enemy, ſince you ſee he 


* cannot ſo much as repeat what he has 
« been compoling at his leiſure, without 
ce runing the riſk of ſuffocation and melt- 
ing his greaſe ?” As the orator Lycur- 
gus was one day ſcurrilouſly inveighing 
againſt him in an aſſembly, particularly 
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for having adviſed the Athenians to de- 
liver ten of their citizens as hoſtages to 
Alexander, who had ſent to demand them, 
he ſtood up, and ſaid: © I have indeed 
e in my time given the Athenians much 
ce good advice, but they never 11 the 
« wit to follow it.“ 

One Achibiades, nick- named the Laces 
demonian, as affecting their gravity, by 
wearing an overgrown ſhaggy beard, an 
old campaign- cloak, with a very formal 
countenance, on Phocion's being one day 
teazed in an aſſembly, and contradicted in 
every thing he ſaid, he appealed to this 
man for the truth of what he advanced : 
but as he found, when he began to ſpeak, 
that he ſoothed and wheedled with the 
predominant faction, taking him by the 
| beard, he cried, © Nay, friend, if you 
« turn courtier, by all means off with 

* your gravity.” 

be: the Sycophant was a ; a mighty 
bluſterer within doors, evermore ſound- 
ing the alarm, and inflaming the Atheni- 

ans 
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ans to battle; but as ſoon as the muſter- 
roll came to be produced, and every man 
was to appear, and anſwer to his name, 


that it might be known who were fit and 
who were unfit for the ſervice, Ariſto- 
geiton came into the aſſembly limping on 


a crutch, with a world of bandage round 


his leg, like a maimed ſoldier. Phocion 


ſpying him afar off, cried out from his 


ſeat to the clerk, ** Set down Ariſtogeiton 


« too as a poltroon and a cripple.” It 
may ſurpriſe ſome, how a man ſo ſevere 


and ſmart on all occaſions as Phocion ap- 
pears to have been, ſhould notwithſtand- 
ing acquire among the people the ſur- 


name of Good and Gentle.” This may 
very well be accounted for, as we find 
it happens in ſome wines, where the ſweet 
and ſour are equally and agreeably blend- 
ed. Others, on the contrary, are like 


ſome fruits, which are inviting to the eye, 
but to the taſte are not only unpleaſant, 


but unwholſome and pernicious. It is 


ſaid of Hyperides the Orator, that when 
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at any time he had been ſour and ſarcaſ- 
himſelf to the Athenians by deſiring them 


to © conſider if in that bitterneſs of his 
« he could have any view to his own pri- 


vate advantage.” As if the people were 


to reject and avoid only thoſe whom 
avarice had made troubleſome and diſ- 
agreeable, and not rather ſuch as made an 


ill uſe of their authorifh in order to gratiſy 


their pride, envy, anger or ambition. 
But Phocion had no perſonal pique at 


any man, nor indeed reputed any one his | 
enemy, but ſuch as oppoſed his propoſals 
for the public good, in which argument 


he was moſt tenacious and inflexible. His 
converſation in general was eaſy, cour- 
teous and obliging to every body, ſo far 


as to befriend all forts of people in diſ- 
treſs, and even to eſpouſe the cauſe of 


thoſe who had moſt oppoſed him, when- 


ever they fell under any calamity and 


wanted his friendſhip and patronage. 


Upon his friends reproaching him for 
pleading 
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pleading in behalf of a bad man, he told 
them * the innocent had no occaſion 
« for an advocate*.” Ariſtogeiton, the ſy- 
cophant, having been convicted and finetl 
in a large ſum to the public, ſent to Pho- 
cion, deſiring earneſtly to ſpeak with him 
in priſon where he lay confined. His 
friends diſſuaded him from going; but 

he told them, I know no place where 
I would fo willingly chuſe to give Ari- 
" « ſtogeiton a meeting.” 

Whenever any admiral beſides Phocion 
was ſent to thoſe friends and allies of the 
Athenians that inhabited the maritime 
towns and to the iſlanders, they treated 
him as an enemy, barricadoed their gates, 
blocked up their harbours, drove their 


(1) Tho! this faying of Phocion be Wunden on an 
undeniable maxim, namely, That juſtice and innocence 
are a ſure protection to good men; yet the contrary 
principle may be oppoſed to it: ſince the good often 
want to be defended againſt the proſecutions of the 
wicked; and they are the wicked only who ought 
never to be defended. | 
C . cattle 
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cattle off the 5 105 and put them with 
their ſlaves, wives and children into gar- 
riſon; but upon Phocion's coming to them, 
they went out to welcome him in their 
ſhallops and barges, with ſtreamers. and 
garlands, and received him at landing with 
all demonſtrations of joy and triumph. 


King Philip having, an eye upon Eubæa, 


which he was in hopes of getting by ſur- 
priſe, ordered a body of Macedonians to 
march that way, and gained over the cities 
to his intereſt by the management of the 
tyrants, who had the government in their 
hands, and were glad of his protection. 
Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria called in 
the Athenians, conjuring them to come 
and deliver the iſland, out of the hands 
| of the Macedonians, who had already 
poſſeſſed themſelves of it. Phocion was 


inſtantly diſpatched with only a ſmallforce, 
becauſe it was expected that all the iſlan- 
ders would join him immediately upon 


his arrival. But upon trial, he found the 


whole iſland e and corrupted, and 
that 
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ai every thing had been bought aud 
ſold by Philip's penſioners; ſo that he ran 
the greateſt riſque imaginable. In order 
to ſecure himſelf the beſt he could, he 

ſeized on a ſmall riſing ground, ſeparated 

from the plai ain of Tamynas by a deep 
| ditch. This he fortified, and incloſed 

therein thechoiceſt of his army. When the 
enemy drew nigh, he commanded them to 
ſtand to their arms, whilſt he went to 
| facrifice, in which he ſpent a conſiderable 
time, either as he could not find an auſpi- 
cious omen, or on purpoſe to draw the 
enemy nearer. Plutarch, interpreting this 
tardineſs of Phocion as a failure in his 
courage, fell on with the auxiliaries only, 
which the cavalry perceiving, could not 
be contained, but iſſuing alſo out of the 
camp in confuſion and diſorder, ſpurred 
up to the enemy. By this means the 
van was worſted, the reſt eaſily diſperſed, 
and Plutarch himſelf run away. A body 
of the enemy thinking the day was their 
own, marched up to the very camp, where 
en _ 
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they endeavoured to level the :ntrench- 


By this time the ſacrifice was ended, when 
the Athenians ruſhing out of their camp, 


ment, and make themſelves maſter of it. 5 ; 


fell upon the aſſailants, killed many of 


them in the intrenchments they were 
throwing up, and conſtrained the reſt 
to fly. Phocion ordered the main body 


to keep their ground, and cover ſuch as 


had been routed in the firſt attack and 


had diſbanded ; whilſt he, with a ſele& 


party, charged upon the main body of the 
enemy. The fight was obſtinate, both ſides 
behaving with great intrepidity. Among 
the Athenians, Thullus ſon of Cyneas, 
and Glaucus ſon of Polymedes, who both 
fought near the general's perſon, ſigna- 
lized themſelves in the action. Cleo- 
phanes alfo acquired great reputation from 
the ſervice he performed on this occaſion : 
for he recalled the horſe that had fled, and 
earneſtly exhorted them to return to the 
ſuccour of their general, whoſe perſon 


was in imminent danger; ſo that he 
brought 
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brought them to rally, and renew the 
charge, which confirmed In victory to 
ny Athenians. 

As ſoon as the fight was over, Phocion 
dive Plutarch out of Eretria, and poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of a commodious fort called 
Zeratra, advantageouſly ſituated in that 
part of the iſland where it is contracted 

into a neck of land which the ſea waſhes 
on each ſide. He would not ſuffer any of 
the Grecians to be taken priſoners, leſt the 
orators at Athens ſhould one time or other 
ſtir up the people to exerciſe their ven- 
geance upon them, and uſe them cruelly. 
T̃he affair being thus diſpatched and | 
ſettled, Phocion ſails homeward, having 
given .very evident tokens of his juſtice 
and humanity to the allies, and to the 
Athenians inconteſtable proofs of his 
courage and conduct ; for his ſucceſſor 
Moloſſus managed the war with ſo great 
indiſcretion, as to fall alive into the ene- 
my's hands. This encouraged Philip of 
Macedon, whoſe hopes were great and 
| C42 P 
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proportionate to his deſigns and enterpri- 


ſes, to move down towards the Helleſpont 


with all his forces, not doubting but in 
that favourable conjuncture he ſhould 
eaſily make himſelf maſter of the Cher- 


ſoneſus, Perinthus and Byzantium. Here- 
upon the Athenians raiſing recruits, in 
order to. relieve them, the demagogues 
made it their bufineſs to prefer Chares 
to the chief- command, who, failing thi- 
ther, performed nothing worthy of fuch 
an armament ; ; nor would the confederates 


harbour his fleet, as haying a jealouſy of 
him ; ſo that he did nothing but cruiſe 


about like a pyrate, pillaging their friends, 


and withal deſpiſed by their enemies. On | 


this occaſion the people, rouſed by the 


orators, were in a high ferment, and 
repented of their having ſent any ſuccours 


to the Byzantines : : hereupon Phocion riſing 


up, told them, *© You have not ſo much 
« reaſon, my. maſters, to be concerned at 


the jealouſies of your friends, as at the 
i unfaithfulneſs of your own generals, 
cc « who 
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who render you fuſpected, even to 
«. thoſe who. yet cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt 
« without your ſuccours.” The aſſembly, 
being moved with this ſpeech, changed 
their minds all on a ſudden, and ordered 
him to raiſe more forces immediately, and 
aſfiſt their confederates in the Helleſpont. 
This choice of Phocion contributed more 
than any thing elſe to the preſervation of 
Byzantium; for Phocion's reputation was 
then” very high, and Cleon a perſon of 
the firſt rank in Byzantium, on account 
of his virtue as well as authority, having 
contracted an intimate friendſhip with 
Phocion, whilſt they were fellow-ſtudents 
in the academy, became anſwerable to 
the city for his conduct: whereupon they 
opened their gates to receive him, not ſuf- 
fering him, tho” he deſired it, to encamp 
Without the walls, but entertained him and 
all the Athetiians with entire reſpect ; 
whilſt they, to requite this confidence, 
converſed with their new hoſts, not only 
Wal and inoffenſively, but behaved on 
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all ne with great chearfulneſs apd 
reſolution for their defence. By this means 


king Philip came to be driven out of the 


Helleſpont, where he ſuffered much in his 


reputation, as being before that thought 


to be invincible. Phocion took ſome of 


his ſhips, and recovered ſeveral places 
which he had taken and garriſoned. He 


alſo made many incurſions into Philip's 8 


territories, oyer-runing the flat country 


and raiſing e contributions; 1 but being at 


length oppoſed by ſome forces, which | 
were ſent againſt him, he was wounded 


in a ſkirmiſh, and obliged to retire. . 


: Some time after this, the Megareans 
privately ſupplicating the Athenians for 
aid, and Phocion fearing leſt the Bæo- 
tians, being aware of it, ſhould prevent 
them, he called an aſſembly very early 
in the morning, and backing the petition 


of the Megareans, it was put to the vote, 
and carried in their favour. As ſoon as 


it was done, he made proclamation by 
ſound of trumpet for the Athenians to 


arm, 


N 


£c 
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1 arm, and putting himſelf at their head, 
7 led them directly to Megara, where they 
were joyfully received. He immediately 
= fortified the haven of Niſea, raiſed two 
ne walls between that and the city, and 
by this means joined the city to the ſea : 
ſo that being ſufficiently defended on the 
land-ſide from the aſſailants, it continued 
ſecure to the Athenians. 
The Athemians having declared open 
war againſt Philip, and in Phocion's ab- 
ſence choſen other generals for this ſervice, 
as ſoon as he arrived from the iſlands, he 
earneſtly preſſed the people, ſince Philip 
| was deſirous of being at peace with them, 
and he for his own part was very appre- 
henſive of the iſſue of the war, to accept 
of the conditions which had been offered 
them. And when one of thoſe ſycophants 
who ſpend their whole time in the courts 
of juſtice, hatching ſuits and accuſing all 
mankind, aſked him, Dareſt thou, 
« Phocion, think of diſſuading the Athe- 
£ nians from the war, now the ſword is 
« drawn ?” 
| 8 


xlii r © thyjin 


1 e e « Ves, ſaid he, I dare, 4 
I am ſatisfied I ſhall be thy maſter ® 

„ time of war, and thou perhaps mine 
4 in time of peace,” Upon finding Mit 
he could not prevail, but that Demoſthe- 

nes's opinion carried it, who adviſed tlie 
Athenians to engage Philip as far off as 
they could from Attica, Phocion made 
anſwer, © Let us not be ſo careful about 


the place where we are to engage, as 
_ how to- get the victory: — that 18 the 


% only way to keep the war at a diſtance; 
« whereas if we are overcome, the worſt 
<« of calamities will ſoon be at our 4 


doors.“ 

The Athenians bowerer lolng the day, 
and the innovators and incendiaries 
beckoning up Charidemus to the tribunal, 


* This i is an inſtance of a true patriot and a man of 
honour, who is earneſt for peace, tho' he knew it will 
ſubject him to his inferiors; and againſt the continuance 
of war, tho” whilſt this laſts, he is ſure of commanding. 
Modern times have produced men | of quite other fen- 
timents. 
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in order to be nominated to the com- 
3 mand, the wiſeſt and beſt men in the 
J city were ſtartled at the motion ; where- 
fore joining the ſenate of the Areopagus 
to the aſſembly, they with many tears and 
intreaties at length prevailed, that the 
cuſtody of the city ſhould be committed 
to Phocion. This point being ſettled, he 
declared it as his. opinion, that the re- 
| | gulations and favourable terms offered by 
3 Philip were to be received: but Demades 
the orator making a motion, that the 
city of Athens ſhould be comprehended 
in the general peace, and admitted into 
the aſſembly of Greece, Phocion oppoſed 

it, and inſiſted * that it ought firſt to be 
known, what it was Philip would demand 
in that aſſembly. But the times were then 
too much againſt him to let his advice 
be followed, for which the Athenians ſoon 


For Phocion had juſt reaſon to apprehend, that 
Philip's demands would be very high ; and that the | 
Athenians would be obliged on their parts to ſubmit to 
them when once the peace was made, and they compriſed 
in it: what follows will make this paſſage ſtill clearer. 

after 
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after ani repented, when they un- 


derſtood, that by thoſe articles they were 
obliged to furniſn Philip both with horſe 
and ſhipping. This, gentlemen, ſays he, 


I foreſaw, and therefore oppoſed: but 


et ſince now you have articled, make the 
©. beſt of it, be courageous and bear it 
© as well as you can, remembering, that 
e your anceſtors by uſing their fortune 
ec with an even hand, ſometimes giving 


© behaved themſelves with decorum in 
« each ſtation ; and ſo preſerved not 


C only. their. own city, but the reſt of 


6 Greece.“ 


Upon the news of Philip 8 FRTY Pho- 


cion would not ſuffer the people to ſa- 


crifice, or give any other public demon- 


ſtrations of joy on that occaſion: For 


: '+ This remonſtrance contains in ts very uſeful leſ- 
fon, which ought to be ſtudied and put in practice by 


8 all thoſe who have the management of public affairs. 
| There are rules to be obſerved in an inferior, as well as | 
ſuperior ſtation, without which every thing tends to 


| confuſion, and no peace can be laſting, 
| « nothing 


«law, and at other times ſubmitting +, 
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nothing, ſaid he, can be a greater 
„ mark of a mean ſpirit than to rejoice 
at the misfortune of others: beſides, 
you are to remember, that the army 
& < againſt which you fought at Cheronea 
js leſſened only by one man.” I 
When Demoſthenes made invectives 
againſt Alexander, who was now ſet down 
before Thebes, he thoſe verſes of 


What boots the godlike giant to provoke, 
Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle ſtroke? 
Po p k. 


« What is this, continued he, but ad- 
« ding freſh fuel to the fire, and puſhing 
„ forwards into the flames, which are 
already devouring the neighbourhood ? 
For my own part, I will not conſent 
to your deſtroying yourſelves, tho' you 


« ſhould court me to it: and for this 
“end only have I continued 1 in my com- 
"= mand. a: 
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After Thebes was loſt, and Alexander 


had demanded Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, 


Hyperides, and Charidemus to be de- 
livered up to him, the whole aſſembly 


turning their eyes often and entirely upon 
Phocion, and alſo calling on him by 


name to deliver his opinion, he at laſt roſe 
up, and at the ſame time ſhewing them 


his friend Nicocles, the perſon of all others 


the deareſt to him, and in whom he moſt 


| confided, he ſpoke to them in this man- 
ner : © Thoſe whom Alexander now de- 
* mands of you, are they who have 


« brought you into theſe miſerable cir- 


«© cumſtances, indeed ſo miſerable, that 


« if he demanded this friend of mine, 
e whom I love ſo cordially, even him, 
c innocent as he is, I ſhould be for de- 


ec livering him up to him. Nay, if my 
_ « own life could purchaſe your ſafety, I 1 
e would reſign it with chearfulneſs: for 


« truly it pierces my heart to ſee thoſe 


ce who are fled hither for ſuccour from 


* the deſolation of Thebes ; and ſurely: 
„ it 
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= < it will be more for the common. intereſt, 


« that. we deprecate the conqueror, and 


# < jntercede for both, than run the ha- 

| « zard of another battle.” 
We are told that the firſt decree which 
| paſſed in this aſſembly was rejected by 


Alexander, he turning his back on the am- 


baſſadors who preſented it. But when 


Phocion came to preſent the ſecond he 
received him graciouſly ; for he had been 


told by thoſe of the longeſt ſtanding in 


his court, that his father Philip had a 
great value for him. Wherefore he not 
only gave him a favourable audience, and 
granted his requeſt, but liſtened likewiſe 
to his advice. For Phocion told him, 


If he was deſirous of repoſe, he had 


** then an honourable opportunity of 
* laying down his arms; but if glory 
* was the end he propoſed by them, he 
“ ought to divert them from Greece, and 
* turn them againſt the Barbarians.” 


Wan d thus dropt ſeveral things in his 


diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe, which he knew to be agree- 
able to Alexander's humor and genius, 
he ſo won upon the king, and ſoftened his 
temper, that Alexander told him, < The 
<« Athenians ought to have their eyes 
„ about them, for in caſe he ſhould miſ- 
<« carry, they alone were worthy to com- 
e mand.” In ſhort, that prince was ſo i 
taken with Phocion's converſation, that 
he contracted an intimate friendſhip with 
him, which was ſtrengthened by the mu- 
tual ties of hoſpitality, and conferred ſuch 
honours upon him, as few of thoſe near his 
perſon received. The hiſtorians of that ; 
time even tell us, that after Alexander had | 
defeated Darius, and thereby attained to 
the higheſt point of human grandeur, he 


* Nothing can be a greater inſtance of Phocion's 
good ſenſe and dexterity in ſtate- affairs, than his condut 
in this negociation, wherein he made a right uſe of Alex- 
ander's bent and inclination, and with a wonderful 

| addreſs got the war to be removed from his country. 
The way to ſucceed on ſuch occaſions is to get ac- 
quainted with the character and temper of thoſe wich 
whom we are to treat, and ſteer accordingly. 
| - omitted 
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omitted the word * Greeting” in all his 


letters, except only in thoſe directed to 
Phocion and Antipater. As for Alexan- 
der's magnificence to him, it is well 


known that at one time he ſent him a 


preſent of a hundred talents, which being 
brought to Athens, Phocion aſked the officers 


entruſted with it, how t came to paſs that 
he alone, among all the reſt of the Athe- 


nians, ſhould be ſo highly obliged to his 


bounty? When being told, that Alexan- 
der looked upon him as the only perſon 


of honour and worth, -May it pleaſe 
te him then, ſaid Phocion, to permit me 


eto continue ſo, and be ſtill reputed 


« ſuch,” | They however followed him to 
his houſe, and obſerving his * plain me- 


* And yet this is the man, who had been general ſo 


often in the ſervice of his country, and gained ſo many 


victories. This inſtance, one would think, might be 


ſufficient to convince us, that the greateſt ſimplicity is 
conſiſtent with the higheſt pitch of elevation; and 


that luxury is the offspring of a degenerate mind. 


d ' thod 
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thod of living, his wife employed in the 
paſtry-work with her own hands, and 
himſelf pumping water to waſh his feet, 
they preſſed him to accept of the preſent, 
being aſhamed, as they ſaid, that a perſon 
ſo highly in favour with ſuch a great 
prince ſhould live ſo meanly. Phocion 
taking notice of a poor old fellow in a tat- 
tered coat paſſing by at the ſame time, 
aſked them, If they thought him worſe 


« than that poor wretch ?” They begged | 


his pardon for the compariſon : Vet, 
ee ſays he, this man has leſs “ to live on 
« than I, and is content. In ſhort, 1 
« muſt tell you, if this ſum be more than 
*I can uſe, it is altogether ſuperfluous; 
«and if I live up to it, I ſhall thereby 
ec ve cauſe of fame both of your 


It being an act of virtue to be contetted with a little, 
this poor man would have had the advantage of Phocion, 
and conſequently been more excellent than him, if Pho- 
cion had not been ſatisfied with his lot, but been gaping 
after more. This was the obſervation of a wife man 
indeed, 5 
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te maſter and myſelf to the reſt of the 


„ citizens“ Thus, the treaſure was re- 


turned from. Athens, giving the Grecians 
an illuſtrious example how much truly 


richer that man is, who by contracting 


his deſires, has no occaſion for more than 
he who by .the largeneſs of his fortune is 
capable of the largeſt munificence. At 
this refuſal Alexander was, diſpleaſed, and 


writ to Phocion again, acquainting him, 


tc That he could not reckon thoſe his 
ec friends who thought much to be 


de obliged by him.“ Yet. neither would 
this prevail with Phocion to accept of the 


money; but he made uſe of his favour to 


intercede for Echecr atides the ſophiſt, and 


Athenodorus the Imbrian, as alſo for De- 
maratus and Sparton, two Rhodians who 


had been convicted of certain crimes, and 


were in cuſtody at Sardis. Alexander im- 
mediately granted his requeſt, and they 


were ſet at liberty. Afterwards Alexander 


ſending Craterus into Macedonia, he com- 
manded him to offer Phocion his choice 
d 2 | "0 ; 


r 
of one of theſe four cities in Aſia, namely, 
Cio, Gergetho, Mylaſſis, or Elea, and it 
ſhould be delivered him: and withal to 
aſſure Phocion, that he would highly re- 
ſent it, if he continued obſtinate in his 
refuſal; but Phocion was not to be pre- 
vailed upon, and Alexander died ſoon 
after. MO 
Phocion' 8 houſe” was ſhewn even wn 
to Plutarch's days in a village, called 
Melita, covered with copper, other- 
wiſe plain and homely. With regard to 
his two wives, there is little ſaid of the 
firſt, ſave only that ſhe was ſiſter of Ce- 
phiſodotus the ſtatuary. The ſecond was 
a matron of no leſs reputation for virtue 
and good houſewifry among the Athenians, 
than Phocion was for probity. It hap- 
pened once when the people were to be en- 
tertained with a new tragedy, juſt as the 
play was ready to begin, one of the prin- 
cipal actors, who was to perform the 
part of a queen, wanted a habit ſuitable 
for that purpoſe, as alſo ſeveral ſhowy 
, dreſſes 


dreſſes for her majeſty's maids of honour, 
or attendants. And when Melanthus, 
who was at the charge of the entertain- 
ment, did not ſupply him, he grew angry, 
refuſed to go on, and ſo kept the audience 
in ſuſpence, till Melanthus, provoked at 
his impertinence, puſhed him by force upon 
the ſtage, at the ſame time telling him, 
ce See there Phocion's wife, ſhe can ap- 
te pear in public with only one ſervant- 
* maid attending her; whilſt you, for- 
« ſooth, with your finery, are for giving 
« an ill example, and filling our women's 
heads with nothing but pride and vani- 
K ty?” This ſpeech of Melanthus being 
heard was received with wonderfulapplauſe, 
and clapped by the audience round the thea- 
tre. The ſame plain lady, entertaining at her 
houſe a ſtranger, a very gay dame of 
lonia, who ſhowed her all her ornaments, 
gold, embroidery, rich jewels, bracelets, 
necklaces and the like: For my 
„ part, ſays Phocion's wife, my only 
« ornament is my good man, who has 
"G2 « com- 
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ec commanded the Athenians now theſe 

. twenty years,” . 
Phocion's ſon (Phocus) was very de- 

firous to make one at the exerciſes per- 


formed at Athens * every fifth year in 


honour of Minerva : this his father per- 
mitted him to do, provided + it was in the 
foot-races; not that he was over-fond to 


have his ſon win the prize, but in hopes 


that this exerciſe might at the ſame time 
ſerve to ſtrengthen his body and reform 
his manners, for he was naturally addic- 


ted 


* This was one of the principal feſtivals of the Athe- 


nians, and called Panathenea, of which there was the 


reater and the Jeſs: the latter was celebrated the 2oth 
of Thargelion (June) in honour of Apollo and Diana: 


the former in the month Hecatombeon (Auguſt), 


The firſt was opened with chariot-races, after which 
were other trials of ſkill, as wreſtling, foot-racing, | 
vaulting, &c. 

F The beauty of this paſſage ſeems not to have been 
fully underſtood, and therefore wants ſome explanation. 
Phocion's ſon aſked his father leave to enter the liſts at 
the feſtival : Phocion knowing his vanity, and that he 
did not deſire that en, but that he might have an 


oppor- 


+vA. | 
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ted to wine and debauch. Phocus ob- 
tained the victory, and many of his friends 
importuning Phocion that they might 


have leave to give an entertainment in 


honour of the conqueror, this favour, 
which was demanded by many, was 


granted only to one, who was allowed to 


give that teſtimony of his attachment to 
Phocion's family. When Phocion came 
to this treat, and found it very extravagant 
in all reſpects, even the water brought 


opportunity of flaunting it in a gaudy chariot, granted 


His requeſt, but with this expreſs proviſion, that be 
| ſhould put in only for the foot-race, Plutarch's manner 
of expreſſing this is fine and elegant. Phocus wanted 
to make one in the chariot-courlſes, but his father would 


not ſuffer him to contend any otherwiſe but on foot; 


for he made him deſcend from the chariot, of which he 


was ſo full in his imagination, and &Tofarry sp 
« Sent him, after being alighted from his chariot, in 


bc order to fight on foot,” that is ſent him back with 


permiſſion to contend only in the foot- race. In this 


Phocion did his ſon a double piece of ſervice; he mor- 


tified his vanity, and at the ſame time put him under a 


necaſſity of hardening himſelf by exerciſe. 


44 5 
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to waſh the gueſts | feet being mingled 


with wine and ſpices, he reprimanded his 
ſon, aſking him, Why he would fo far 


e permit his friends to ſully the honour 


4e of his victory ?” The father very ear- 


neſtly deſiring to reclaim this ſon, and 


wean him from that habit of luxury and 
laſciviouſneſs which he had contracted, 
for that end ſent him to Lacedemon, and 
placed him among the youth, who are 
there brought up in the ſeverity of the 


Spartan diſcipline. At this the Athenians 


took offence, as if Phocion deſpiſed the 


education at home; and Demades the 


the orator twitted him with it publickly, 


telling him, „Why, Phocion, do we not 


e perſuade the Athenians to receive the 
ec Laconian manners and diſcipline ? If 
ec you would pleaſe to have it ſo, I am 


5 ready for my part to propoſe ſuch a2 


e law,” e Yes, indeed, anſwered Pho- 
e it would extremely become you, 
who are ſo powdered and perfumed, 


. 2 with that revelling garb on your back, 


wh to 
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to ſpeech it in praiſe of Lycurgus, and 
« invite the Athenians to a parſimonious 
ce hard fare.” 

When Alexander had ſent to demand 
the galleys, which the Athenians had 
agreed to furniſh him with, the orator 
8 oppoſed the ſending of them: and the 
| aſſembly requiring Phocion to deliver his 
V opinion, he told them, that, for his own 
part, he thought, © till they had made 
„ themſelves the moſt powerful, they 
& < ought to live in friendſhip with thoſe 
« who were ſo.” 

Pytheas the orator, who had juſt * be- 
gun to ſpeak in public, ſoon took upon 


him to hold forth with much confidence 


| and boldneſs; and as he was one day 
tiring the aſſembly with his chatter, © Tt 
« will become thee, ſaid Phocion, to be 
= filent, thou who art but a novice 


* To underſtand this, it was required, that a man 
ſhould be of a certain age, before he was admitted to 
ſpeak i in the popular aſſemblies, as is evident from De- 
moſthenes' s orations. 


by « amongſt 


r 
* amongſt us,” When Harpalus, to 
whoſe cuſtody Alexander had committed 
the treaſures of Babylon, had conveyed 
himſelf out of Aſia, and repaired with 
his immenſe wealth to Athens, mercenary 
and hungry orators immediately flocked 
in crowds to him, full of hopes, and with 
earneſt offers of their ſervice. To theſe | 
Harpalus made ſome ſmall preſents by 
way of retainers : but to Phocion he ſent | 
no leſs than ſeven hundred talents with 
large promiſes, and an offer of commit- 


ting himſelf and all his affairs to his diſ- lf } 
poſal. Phocion anſwered very roughly i 


| thoſe he had ſent, threatening to take 
other meaſures with him, if he went on 
thus corrupting the people. At this an- 
ſwer Harpalus was terrified, and for dhe = : 
preſent deſiſted. 

Some time after, when the n 
were deliberating in council about Har- 
palus, he found that thoſe who had taſted | 
of his bounty had changed their tone, and | 


become his greateſt e enemies, aggravating | 
matters | 
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matters againſt him ; which they dich in 


order to take off all ſuſpicion of their 


late commerce with him: but that Pho- 
cion, who had clean hands, ſhewed as 


much concern for him as was conſiſtent 


with the public intereſt and ſafety. This 
encouraged him once more to feel his 
pulſe, and attack him; but he found 
him like a ſtrong fortreſs, every way ſo 


defended, that even the golden key could 


gain no admittance, being on all ſides in- 
acceſſible and impregnable. Yet Harpalus 
having made a particular friendſhip and 
& intimacy with Charicles, Phocion's ſon- 
| in-law, brought him into ſome ſuſpicion ; 
for it is plain he placed an entire con- 
fidence in Charicles, and made uſe of him 


in all his affairs, inſomuch that he em- 


ployed him to erect a magnificent mo- 
nument to Pythonica (whom Q. Curtius 


calls Pothymia) the courteſan, whom he 


_ loved, whilſt ſhe lived, and had 
a daughter 
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a daughter by her *. This commiſſion, 
ſcandalous enough in itſelf, became more 


ſo in the manner of its execution : for 


the monument, ſays Plutarch, is till to be 
ſeen at + Hermeus, (Hermes) in the 
road between Athens and Eleuſis; and 
nothing appears in it anſwerable to the 
ſam of thirty talents, which was the charge 
Charicles made on Harpalus. After Har- 
palus's own deceaſe, his daughter was 


This was indeed an office too mean for one who 
had the honour to be the ſon-in-law of Phocion, the 
general of the Athenians ; but it was more ſhameful 
for him to cheat Harpalus, who had employed him, by 


charging much more to his account than had been 
expended, 


+ © On the other fs de of the river Cooler ſays 
© Pauvanias, are to be ſeen two monuments remarkable 


4 for their ſize and decorations. The one is for a Rho- | 


© dian, who went to ſettle at Athens; and the other 
* for Pythonica, a celebrated courteſan, with whom 
% Harpalus was ſo deſperately in love, that, after her 
c death, he cauſed this monument to be erected to her 
© memory,” which, of all the antient works in Greece, 


may be eſteemed in its * the moſt perfect per- 
formance. 


— 
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carefully educated by Phocion and Chari- 


cles. Some time after, Charicles being 


called to an account for the money which 


he had received of Harpalus, he had re- 


courſe to Phocion, entreating him to ap- 
pear in his behalf at his trial, and help 


him to make his defence. This Phocion 


flatly refuſed, telling him, He would 
« eſpouſe his cauſe, as his ſon-in-law, 
« only in things worthy and honour- 


* | able.” 


"2M Plutarch, in his compariſon of Phocion with Cato 
the Younger, ſays of the latter: Cato profeſſed a ſe- 
« vere inflexible juſtice, that was never to be mollified 


* either by favour or affection;ꝰ while that which Pho- 


cion obſerved was more humane and gentle. And yet 
this very auſtere and inflexible Roman, the declared 


enemy of ſuch as bought ſuffrages, in ordei to carry their 
elections, raiſed a ſharp proſecution againſt Murena, 
for having got himſelf declared conſul by dint of money, 

but ſpared the other conſul Silanas, tho' he was full as 
guilty as his colleague, becauſe, forſooth, he was his 

| brother-in-law | : Phocion, tho' leſs ſevere, was more 


Juſt, when he refuſed to ſtand by Charicles his ſon-in- 
law, who was called to account for the money he'had 
received of Harpalus, and returned him this fine anſwer, 


& It is true, I have made thee my ſon-in-law, but it is 


ce only in things juſt and honourable,” 


I : About 


About this time . ſon of 


Hipparchus, brought the firſt tidings of 


Alexander's death to Athens, which De- 
mades told them was not to be credited: 
« For were it true, ſaid he, the whole 
e world would before this have ſtnelt * 
* the carcaſe.” Phocion, perceiving his 
deſign of innovating and ſtirring up the 
people to ſedition, endeavoured to prevent 
and reſtrain them; but ſeveral. crowding 


up to the bench, and crying aloud, that 


what Aſclepiades | had related was true, 


tc Well then, ſays Phocion, ſuppoſe it 


4 ſo.; for if it be true. to-day; it will 
be as true to-morrow _ the next yy 


* What an ae is this upon FI LOS e This 


figurative expreſſion denotes the extent of his empire, 
as if the whole earth were under his dominion : at the 
fame time imagination is aſtoniſhed at the height of the 
hyperbole. Demetrius Phalerius was thoroughly ſen- 


ſible of its beauty, his fine remark on it puts it in a 


true light: he makes it appear, that what makes the 
expreſſion ſeem ſo grave and terrible is, that thoſe few 
-words contain in them the emphaſis, allegory, and 
| urrabele. 


—— @——OC—_ 


cc ſo 


it, 


When Leoſthenes had by his artifices 
drawn the Athenians headlong into the 
war, called the Grecian war , and found, 


that Phocion was very much offended at 


it, he aſked him ſcoffingly, What ſer- 
« yice he had done the Athenians, during 
« the long time he had been their cap- 


te tain-general ?” And doſt thou think 


« jt nothing, replied Phocion, that all 
cc the citizens who have died in that time 
« have been buried in the ſepulchres of 
« their anceſtors ?” But Leoſthenes ill 
continuing t huff and ſwagger in the 


aſſembly, * Young man, ſays Phocion, 


« your language is like cypreſs-trees, tall 


* Tho indeed it ſtands thus in the original, Xylan- 


der and Cruſerius have very juſtly obſerved, that it 
ought to be Lamiack war,” which was undertaken 
by all the communities in — except the Bæotians, 


in defence of the liberty of Greece, under the conduct 


of Leoſthenes againſt Antipater, whom they defeated and 


cooped up in the city of Lamia, whence it was called 
the Lamiack war, Drop. Stc. book xviii. 


and 
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« ſo that we have time enough to debate 
* coolly and deliberately.” 


| 

| 

| 

: 

| 

| 

- 
| 
| 


« and topping, but without fruit.“ Hy- 
perides ſtanding up, aſked him, When, 


« Phocion, wilt thou adviſe the Athe- 
* mans to make war ?” To which he re- 


plied, © When I ſhall find the younger 


« ſort tractable and obſervant of diſci- 


« pline; the wealthy forward in their 
«© contributions; and the orators for- 
« bearing to rob and plunder the public.” 
When many admired ' the forces raiſed, 
and the preparations which Leoſthenes 


made for war, they aſked Phocion how 
he approved of the new levies? *© Very 


« well, ſays he, for the courſe, but I 
« am afraid of the * return, the com- 
« monwealth being wholly deſtitute of 


e treaſure, ſhipping, and ſeamen for the 
| „ expe- 


* Much of the beauty of this expreſſion in the ori- 
ginal is loſt when tranſlated in any other language. 


The Grecians had two ſorts of races: the firſt was the 


ſingle race (cadiov) when they run from the ſtarting-place 
to the end of the courſe : the other (3:21X0v) was, when 
the racers ran to the end of the courſe and back again 
to the ſtarting· place. Phocion thought this army very 

| fine 


—_T 


te expedition.” And the event juſtified 
his prognoſtic ; yet at firſt every thing 
appeared fair and promiſing, Leoſthenes 
gained reputation by worſting the Bæo- 
tians in battle, and driving Antipater 


within the walls of Lamia. The ci- 


tizens were ſo tranſported with this ſac- 


ceſs, that for it they kept ſolemn feſtivals, 


and inſtituted public ſacrifices to the Gods 


of victory: ſo that ſome, to reproach 


Phocion for being of a contrary opinion, 
aſked him, whether now he would not 


willingly be author of this ſucceſsful ac- 
tion to the public? © Yes, verily, ſays he, 


« moſt gladly : yet {till I would not but 


& have been author of the advice which 
I have given you.” When one expreſs 


fine, and well enough appointed to run the ſingle race 
and ſtop there; but he was [doubtful about the return, 
or double race, as indeed the end did not anſwer the 
beginning. Thus Phocion had good reaſon to ſay, 
4 But I fear the return of the war.” To how many 
_ undertakings may this be applied! 

e after 
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after another came from the camp, con- 
firming and magnifying the victories which 
had been obtained: ok Nay. then ſure, 
cc fays he, we ſhall never have done {lay-. 


* ing. Leoſthenes died ſoon after : and 


thoſe who feared leſt, if Phocion obtained 
the command, he would be for putting 


an end to the war, dealt with an obſcure 
fellow who ſtood up in the aſſembly, and 
told the Athenians, « That he was an 
« intimate friend of Phocion ; that he 
« had been his ſchool-fellow ; ; that they 
4 ought to be careful of him, and reſerve, 
« him for the moſt preſſing occaſions and 
<« times of the greateſt exigency : for 
« which reaſon he moved, that Anti- 
« philus might be ſent to command the 


« army.” The Athenians came readily 


into the motion: upon which Phocion 
ſtood up, and told them, That he had 
„ never been that man's ſchool- fellow; 


« that he was ſo far from being a friend 
« of his, that he had not ſo much as 
«© the leaſt acquaintance with him: yet 


| 444 nOoW, 


4c now, dir, continued he, addreſſing 
« himſelf to that perſon, give me leave 
i to put you down among the number 
«. of my beſt friends, ſince you have ad- 
* viſed that which ef all things in the 
« world is the moſt agreeable to me.” 


c 


* 
- 
* + 


The Athenians being violently bent = 


upon proſecuting the wat againſt the 
Bæotians, Phocion did from the firſt as 
violently oppoſe it ; and when one of 
his friends cautioned him, and told him 
that this inflexible oppoſition of his might 
provoke. them to put him to death, he 
| replied, © If they do put me to death, 
«. it will be unjuſtly, if what I adviſe be 
« for the good of the public ; but juſtly, 
« if I adviſe otherwiſe,” When he ſaw; 
that in ſpite of all he could ſay or do, 
they ſtill perſiſted, and grew more cla- 
| morous againſt him, he commanded pro- 
clamation to be made, That all the 
« Athenians, from the age of fixteen to 
« ſixty, ſhould farniſh themſelves with 
« tive days provifions, and immediately 

| e 2 | e follow 
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« follow him from the aſſembly.” This 


cauſed a great tumult; thoſe in years 
were ſtartled, and clamoured againſt the 


order: upon which he demanded where- 


in he had injured them, . For I. ſays he, 


« who am fourſcore, am ready to lead 
« you.” This ſoftened them for the pre- 
ſent, and cooled the zeal which they had 
before expreſſed for the war: but when 


Micion had not long after, at the head of 


a ſtrong party of Macedonians and mer- 
cenaries, pillaged the coaſts and made 2 


deſcent upon Rhamnus, Phocion marched 


out againſt him with the Athenians. On 


this occaſion, when every one took upon 


him to adviſe what he thought fit, and 
acted the part of a commander, Let 
« that riſing ground be ſecured, ſaid one; 
« let the horſe be poſted there, ſaid an- 
te other; let that ground be marked out 


« for the camp, ſaid a third: good God, 


« ſaid he, how many generals have we 
« here, and how few ſoldiers!” Having 


afterwards drawn up the Athenians in 


battle- 


/ 


man 4a =» a oa 6 -> 


wy 2 


* one of them, who would be 
thought forward, advanced out of his, 

rank before the reſt; at the ſame time 
one from the enemy's ſide advanced like- 
wiſe, in order to encounter him; but the 


Athenian's heart failed him, and he re- 
tired back into his rank: for this Phocion 


reproved him, telling him Youngſter, 
e are you not aſhamed twice in one day 
« to deſert your ſtation, both where I 
% had placed you, and where you had 
« placed yourſelf.” But Phocion falling 


on the enemy with great bravery, routed 


them, killing Micion and many more on 


the ſpot. He afterwards defeated the 


Grecian army which lay in Theſſaly, 
where Leonatus had joined Antipater 


and the Macedonians who were newly 


come from Aſia: Leonatus was killed 
in the battle, Antiphilus commanding the 
foot, and Menon the Theſſalian horſe, 
Not long after, Craterus coming out of 
Aſia with a powerful army, there hap- 
ons another engagement near e 

e 3 in 
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in Theſſaly, in which the Grecians were 
overthrown. This loſs, Which was not 
very great, was chiefly owing to the ſtub- 


bornneſs of the ſoldiers, the yonth and 


inexperience of the officers, who knew 
not how to make themſelves obeyed: 


but this joined to Antipater's intrigues, 


who had practiſed underhand with the 
cities, made the Grecians ſhamefully re 
the liberty of their country. 

Upon the news of Antipater's s ap- 
proaching Athens with all his forces, De- 
moſthenes and Hyperides deſerted the city: 
but Demades, who was in no condition 
to pay any part of the fines which had 
been laid upon him for exhibiting no leſs 


than ſeven bills, all contrary to law, and 
for which he had been degraded and ren- 


dered incapable of ſpeaking or voting in 
the aſſembly, 7 taking his advantage from 
the preſent diſtractions, -propoſed a decree 
for ſending ambaſſadors to Antipater, with 


full powers to enter into a treaty with 


* but the people, who were now þe- 


COME 


1 
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Cadmea, 
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come very jealous, and knew not wham 
to truſt, called out with one voice for 
Phocion, declaring that he was the only 
perſon fit to be entruſted with ſo im- 
portant a commiſſion. Upon this Pho- 
cion roſe up, and ſaid, . If my advice 
<« had been of any weight with you here- 
«© tofore, we now would have had no need 
«to debate upon affairs of this conſe- 
« quence.” The vote however paſſed ; 
and a decree was made, that he, and ſome 
others, ſhould be deputed to Antipater, 
who then lay encamped at Cadmea *, but 


intended ſuddenly to diſlodge and paſs into 
Attica. Phocion's firſt propoſal was, that 
the peace might be concluded and ratified 


before Antipater quitted that camp : this 
Craterus exclaimed againſt as unreafon- 


able, and declared, that they ought not 


to oppreſs the country of their friends and 


allies by Wir e there, ſince they might 


1 


| * Bzotia as. welle the citadel af, Thebes was calle 


os) e rather 


py 
* * 


** uſe that at . enemies, for pro- 
viſidfs and the ſupport of their army: 
but Antipater, taking him by the hand, 
faid, * It is true, but let us grant this 
« boon out of reſpec} to Phocion.“ And 
as to the reſt, he bid them return to their 
principals, and, acquaint them, that he 
would grant them no other terms, than 
what he himſelf had received from Leoſ- 
thenes, the then Athenian general when 
he was ſhut up in Lamia. 

Phocion returned to the city; and re- 
ported this anſwer or demand to the Athe- 
nians, who made a virtue of neceſſity, and 
complied. So Phocion returned to Thebes | 

with other ambaſſadors, and among the 
reſt Zenocrates the philoſopher, the re- 
putation of whoſe wiſdom and prudence 
was ſo celebrated among the Athenians, 
that they thought there was not that man 
living ſo brutal, barbarops, and void of 
common humanity, but would be ſtruck 
with reſpect and reverence for him at his 


firſt appearance: but the contrary hap- 
| "ym 
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pened, thro' the inſolence and brutality of 
Antipater's diſpoſition, who embracing 


all the reſt of his companions, paſſed * 
Zenocrates by, not deigning ſo much as to 


ſalute him, or take the leaſt notice of him: 


upon which occaſion Zenocrates ſaid, 


Antipater does well to diſtinguiſh me 
* from the reſt by not taking notice of 


te me, and to be aſhamed before me only of 
* the injuries which he is going to do 
* the Athenians.” As ſoon as the phi- 


Antipater treated him with more civility once be- 


fore, when he-was ſent ambaſſador to ranſom the pri- 
ſoners he had taken. The very day he arrived, Anti- 


pater invited him to ſupper. ; and on his preſſing Zeno- 
crates to eat, and partake of the delicacies ſet before him, 
he anſwered in theſe lines which Homer makes Ulyſſes 


ſpeak to Circe, in his tenth book of the Odyſſey: 


In fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk to beaſts, | 
To quaff wy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts. 


ploy, 
And them to me reſtore, and me to joy. Poe; | 


Antipater 1 was then ſo charmed with his preſence of 


mind, and lucky application of thoſe lines, that he re- 


leaſed all the priſoners. 


loſopher 
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loſopher began to ſpeak, Antipater 
thwarted and interrupted. him, not ſuf- 
fering him to proceed, but enjoined him 
filence. - Hereupon when Phocion de- 
_ clared the purport of their embaſſy, An- 
_ tipater replied ſhort and peremptorily, he 
would make a league with the Athenians, on 
the following terms, and no other: «That 
<. Demoſthenes and Hyperides ſhould be 
delivered up to him; that the antient 
method of raiſing taxes in the city be 
% obſerved; that the Athenians ſhopld 
receive a garriſon from him into My- 
s nichia; defray the charges of the war; 
ce indemnify the damages ſuſtained} 7 and 
ebe ſubject to farther impoſitions. As 
matters then ſtood, theſe terms were judg⸗ 
ed tolerable by the reſt of the ambaſſadors: 
55 Zenocrates ſaid, If Antipater looks 

upon us as ſlaves, theſe terms are rea- 

ſonable; if as free- men, they are in- 
1 tolerable.” Phocion preſſed Antipater | 
with mach earneſtneſs only to ſpare the 
garriſon, and for that purpoſe uſed ſeveral 
argue 


OF. 
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arguments and entreaties: Antipater re- 
plied, © I will deny thee nothing, Pho- 
„ cion, but what will inevitably tend to 
« thy ruin “* and my own.” Others ſay 
Antipater aſked Phocion, © If he would 
«© be anſwerable for the good behaviour 
te of the Athenians, provided he did not 
s 1nfiſt upon that article of the garriſon; 
% and undertake for their performance 
« of the articles, without attempting any 
„innovations? To which Phocion de- 
murred, and made no return: on the ſud- 
den Callimedon, a hot-headed man and 
profeſſed enemy to free ſtates, roſe up, 
aſking Antipater, if he would ſuffer him- 


ſelf to be juggled with, and have his con- 


fidence abuſed ſo far as not to act what 
he himſelf thought moſt expedient ? Thus 
the Athenians were conſtrained to re- 
ceive e a 2ahs ion anne by 


25 By this Anilpater gave him to Anderen, that 
if he ſuffered the people to be maſters in Athens, it 
might not only prove his ruin, but probably his death; 


and the event ſhowed, that he was right in his conjecture. 
11 ; 


Menyllus, 


1 
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Menyllus, a man of unblemiſhed charac- 
ter and one of Phocion's acquaintance. _ 

This proceeding feemed ſufficiently im- 
perious and arbitrary, or rather indeed 
a ſpiteful inſult and idle oſtentation * of 
power, than any real advantage to Anti- 
pater in his affairs. The reſentment of 
this uſage was heightened by the ſeaſon 
in which it happened: for the garriſon 
entered Mynichia exactly on the twen- 
tieth of the month Boedromion, juſt at 
the time of the great feſtival, when Jac- 
chus (Bacchus) was carried with great 
pomp from the city to Eleuſina; ſo that 
the 2 OA being thus diſturbed, many 


* It does not appear hegen this proceeding was an 
oſtentation of power: for did not that garriſon ſecure 
the oligarchic intereſt in Athens, and ſupport the no- 
bility againſt the enterprizes of the populace ? In this it 
was not empty oſtentation, but a matter which really Z 
conduced to the views and deſigns of Antipater. The 
event proved it; and we ſhall immediately ſee Phocion 
himſelf confeſs, that the people were more moderate 
and tractable, whilſt * were a in awe by that 
garriſon. 
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degan to recollect what had happened at 
the celebration of thoſe rites both in 


ancient and modern times : For of old, 
« in our greateſt * proſperity, ſaid they, 
te the Gods manifeſted themſelves in our 
« favour during the celebration of theſe 
% myſteries, in myſtic viſions and voices, 
« which ſtruck terror and amazement 
into our enemies: but now, at the ſame 


e ſeaſon, the Gods themſelves ſtand wit- 


e neſſes of the extreme oppreſſions of 


Greece, the lioly ſeaſon being pro- 
_« phaned, and the greateſt jubilee made 


e the unlucky date of our greateſt cala- 
« mities. Not Any years before the 
1 oracle 


This paſſage ſeems to carry with it a ſecret accu- 


fation of the Gods, as if they ſhewed themſelves in fa- 
| vour of the Athenians in times of their greateſt pro- 
| ſperity, but withdrew from them when overwhelmed, by 


their calamities ; which is an impious thought. But 
there is a manuſcript which has a different reading : 
—_— of (E Tois dle furvxnpaciy) in our greatelt 

5 proſperity,” it ſtands there (t Ti; He,, C T ,] 
« in our greateſt adverſities :” for no ſtate is in the 


height of its proſperity, when it is ſurrounded by its 


enemies, | 


—— 


oracle at Dodona had warned the Athe- 
nians carefully to guard the * promontory 
of Diana, and ſecure it againſt the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſtrangers. Many bad omens 
were obſerved about this time; among 
others this, that whilſt a prieſt was waſh- _ 
ing a pocket in the haven, where the 
water was ſweet and clear, a ſhark ſeized 
on him, bit off all his hinder parts to the 
belly anddevoured them: by which the 


— —— _—— 
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enemies, as was the caſe now. This way of reaſoning 
by the Athenians is very proper to the occaſion : 
<< Heretofore in the midſt of our calamities the Gods | 
% manifeſted themſelves in our favour during this ſo- 
«© lemn feſtival, and during the ſame ſeaſon ; but at a 
c time when we are fallen into greater calamities than 
s ever, they hide themlelves from us, &c.” There are 
not reaſons wanting to juſtify the. reading in the text; 
but that in the manuſcript ſeems the true One, which 
may be confirmed by hiſtory. 
* Tt does not appear, that there was any ſuch pro- 
montory in Attica as the promontory of Diana : but 
the wotds of the oracle are poetical, and call thoſe pro- 
montories the promontories of Diana, on account of 
the mountains and fbreſts near them, which of right, E t 
according to mythology,” are under the protection of « p 
ehis goddeſs, L 8 
Athenians 
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Athenians imagined, that the Gods gave 


them apparently to underſtand, that hav- 


ing already loſt the lower parts of the city 
which lay towards the ſea-coaſt, they 
ſnould more carefully guard thoſe that 
ſtood on the higher ground, _ 


Now the garriſon under the command, 


< Menyllus was no wiſe: offenſive to 
the inhabitants ; but there were above 
twelve thouſand, who on account of their 
poverty, by virtue of an article in the late 


treaty, were ſtruck out of the city-rolls,. 
ſome of whom that remained in the city 


made loud complaints of injuſtice and 


oppreſſion. The reſt left Athens, and re- 


tired into Thrace, where Antipater had 


aſſigned them a town and ſome territories 


for their accommodation; but they looked 


on themſelves as no better than a * 


of ſlaves and exiles. 


The death of Demoſthenes ly that 


of Hyperides, which happened about that 
time, made the Athenians remember 


with regret the days of Philip and Alex- 
| ander, 
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ander, and almoſt wiſh for a return of 
thoſe times. And ſoit was after the death 
of Antigonus : for when they who had 
defeated and killed him ruled with an 
abſolute power, cruelly oppreſſing their 
ſubjects, a countryman in Phrygia, dig- 
ging in the fields, was aſked what he was 
doing? I am,” withal fetching a deep 
ſigh, < ſearching for Antigonus.” 80 
faid many who remembered thoſe days, and 
the diſputes they had with the aforeſaid 
kings, whoſe anger, however great, was 
yet generous and placable : whereas An- 
tipater, with the counterfeit humility of 
appearing like a private man, in the 
meanneſs of his dreſs and homely fare, 
covered the haughtineſs of his mind ; and, 
inſolently abuſing his power, was inſuf- 
ferable to thoſe under his command, being 
exceeding lordly and tyrannical. Yet 
Phocion had intereſt enough with him to 
recal many from baniſhment by his in- 
treaty ; and prevailed alſo for thoſe who 
were to continue in exile, that they might 
not 


* 
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not, like others, be hurried beyond Te- 
narus and the mountains of Ceraunia, but 
remain in Greece, and ſettle in Pelepon- 
neſus, of which number was Agnonides 
the ſycophant. As to thoſe who remained 


in the city, Phocion governed them with 
| ſignal equity and moderation, conſtantly 


preferring to the magiſtracy - thoſe who 
were men of worth and temper, keeping 
out the factious and turbulent, leſt they 
ſhould abuſe their power to raiſe diſturb- 
ances: and when their ſubſtance became 


exhauſted for want of employment, and 


they grew weary. of idleneſs, he adviſed 


them to retire into the country and mind 
tillage. Phocion obſerving that Zeno- 
crates payed his aſſeſſments as a foreigner, 


would have perſuaded him to accept of 


his freedom; which he refuſed, ſaying, 
He never could be a member of that 


conſtitution, to the eſtabliſhment of 


* which he * made all the oppoſition 


. © poſlible, 


* For he had been ſent ambaſſador to Antipater, for 
2 * - Þ | maintaining 
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te poſſible, when he was ſent ambaſſador 
« by the Athenians to Antipater.” When 
Menyllus one day offered Phocion a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, he thanked him, 
ſaying, © Neither was he greater than Alex- 
« ander, nor were his own occaſions 
«© more urgent to receive it now, than 
« when he refuſed to accept it from that 
« prince.” Menyllus ſtill preſſing him, 
defired him at leaſt to permit his ſon Pho- 
cus to receive it: but he replied, © If 
e my ſon returns to his right mind, his 
« patrimony is ſufficient ; if not, in the 
« courſe he now takes, all ſupplies will 
« be inſignificant.” But to Antipater, 
who would have him engaged in ſome- 
thing diſhonourable, he anſwered * 
Antipater cannot uſe me both 
a friend and a flatterer.” And PT 
-Antipater was wont to fay, that he had 
two friends at Athens, Phocion and De- 


maintaining the W and preventing the rich 
from having the adminiſtration ſolely in their own 
hands. | | 
1 
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mades; the firſt of whom would never 
ſuffer him to gratify him at all, and the 
other was never to be ſatisfied. Phocion's 
virtue made his poverty appear reputable: 


for tho' he had been ſo often commander 


in chief of the Athenians, and admitted 


to the friendſhip of ſo many potentates, 


yet he grew old and poor in the ſervice 
of the commonwealth : whereas Demades 
took a pride in the oſtentation of his ill- 
gotten wealth. For at that time there 


was a law in force, providing, that no 
| foreigner ſhould be entertained to dance 
at the public ſhows, on the penalty of a 


thouſand drachmas to be levied on him 
who ſhould exhibit them: in defiance of 


which, his vanity was ſo great, as to hire 


a thouſand ſtrangers, and he payed the 


fine for them all in ready caſh on the 
ſtage. Abont the ſame time marrying us 
fon, he told him with the like vanity, 
us Son, when J married your mother, it 
was done ſo privately, . that it was not 
© known to the next neighbours : where- 
| = 0 
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rr 
as kings and princes ſhew themſelves 
* forward to make you preſents at your 

5 3 
Menyllus's gar riſon was ſtill a grievous 
eye- ſore to the commonalty among the 
Athenians; and they ceaſed not cla- 
mouring at Phocion, to prevail with 
Antipater for its removal. But when he 
deſpaired of effecting it, or rather obſerved 
the people to be more governable, and 
behaving themſelves more orderly, by the 
awe which was upon them, he conſtantly 
declined that office, The only thing he 
aſked and obtained from Antipater, was 
not to exact immediately the money char- 
ged upon the Athenians, but to prolong 
the term of payment. Wherefore the 
people, leaving Phocion off, applied them- 
ſelves to Demades, Who readily undertook 
the office, and took his ſon along with 
bim into Macedonia. It may be faid, 
that his evil genius led him thither juſt 
at the time when Antipater was ſeized 
with a diſtemper of which he died. His 
ſon 


* 
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ſon Caſſander, who was now become ab- 


ſolute, had found a letter written by De- 
mades to Antigonus in Aſia, preſſing him 
to come and take upon himſelf * the em- 
« pire of Greece and Macedonia, which 


now ſtood upon an old and rotten 


« ſtalk: for ſo, in ſcoff, he called An- 
tipater. 
So ſoon as Caſſander heard 9 were 
arrived at court, he ordered them both 


to be arreſted; and firſt cauſed the ſon to 


be murdered | in his father's preſence, and 
ſo near his perſon, that the blood ſpirted 


out upon him : after which, when he had 


bitterly reproached him for his treachery 


and ingratitude, he cauſed him to be mur- 


dered alſo. 
Antipater had a little before his death 
appointed Polyperchon general, and his 


ſon Caſſander chiliarch, or military tri- 
bune : but his father being now dead, 


Caſſander immediately ſeized on all, and 
without loſs of time ſent Nicanor to re- 
ceive from Menyllus the command of the 

Eons 


| 
| 
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garriſon in Minichia, and poſſeſs himſelf 


of it before the news of his father s death 
could be known. T his was Was accor- 


dingly executed, and a few days after ar- 


rived the news of his death. The Athe- 


nians accuſed Phocion as being privy to it, 


as if he had concealed it out of friend- 


ſnip to Nicanor: but he ſlighted their 
tittle-tattle, and meeting oft and confer- 
ring with Nicanor, made it his buſineſs to 
render him civil and obliging to the Athe- 
nians: and not only ſo, but perſuaded 


him to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his magni- 
ficence, and entertain the people with 


ſome public ſhows. In the mean time 
Poliperchon, to whoſe care the king's per- 


ſon was committed, in order to under- 
mine Caſſander, writ a cunning letter to 
the city, declaring * that 1 it was the king's 


o Palygnrchou knew the * way leſt for him to 
circumvent Caſſander, was to reſtore the government of 
the people in all the cities where it had been aboliſhed 
by Antipater, which would render him abſolute. This 


whole ſcheme is clearly explained in the eighteenth book 


of Diodorus Siculus. 


pleaſure | 
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pleaſure they ſhould be reſtored to their 
antient privileges and immunities, and be 
at entire liberty to govern their common- 
wealth according to their antient cuſtoms 
and laws. The bottom of theſe pretences 
was mere ſtratagem, levelled principally 
againſt Phocion, as the event ſhewed ; 
for Polyperchon's deſign being to poſſeſs 
| himſelf of the city, he deſpaired of effect- 
ing it while Phocion was alive and in 
credit : but he did not doubt getting him 
removed, if he could but reſtore thoſe 
who had been excluded by him, and 
place the orators and ſycophants once 
more in the pulpits. 
The Athenians were all in an uproar 
| upon the reading of thoſe letters , which 
made Nicanor defirous to talk with them 


* Nicanor, who had ſmelt Polyperchon's drift, was 
without doubt for making the Athenians ſenſible of it 
by convincing them, that this bait of a democracy would 
be fatal to them, and was laid by Polyperchon only to 
entrap them, and make himſelf maſter of the city. 
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in Piræus, and accordingly the aſſembly 


was ſummoned. to meet there. Nicanor 
came hither in perſon, relying on Pho- 
cion's promiſe for his ſecurity. Dercyllus, 
who commanded for the king in the ad- 
jacent parts, undertook to go and ſeize 
him in Piræus; but Nicanor, who received 


ſome hint of it, got off before he could 
arrive, declaring openly that he would 
revenge himſelf upon that city. Phocion 


was accuſed for being near him, and not 
ſelzing him, as he might have done ; but 
he juſtified himſelf by ſaying, ©** That he 
* had no kind of miſtruſt of Nicanor, 


& nor did he think him capable of 
„ any ill deſign. However, if it ſhould 


ee prove otherwiſe, for his own part he 
„ would have them all know he had 
e rather receive than do an ill thing to 
e any man.” This carriage of Phocion, 


fairly and ſimply conſidered, would appear 


extremely generous and gentlemanlike *; 
x | | yet 


This — is very Jo and N ; for 
| there 
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yet looking upon him as a man ſtanding 
in the relation he then did to his own 
endangered country, whilſt he was in the 
ſtation of power and authority, there is 


ſomething, methinks, of prior conſidera- 


tion, and an original obligation of juſtice, 
in diſcharging the truſt repoſed in him, 
to be regarded, much rather than ſuch 
points of honour : for it is not a ſatiſ- 


there are ſome actions of virtue and magnanimity that 


are laudable with reſpect to thoſe who perform them, 
but become unwarrantable when conſidered in relation 
to thoſe who are injured by them, It is certain, that 


there are ſome obligations which not only diſpenſe with 


thoſe actions, but require others the reverſe of them, 
which in that caſe become actions of the preateſt juſtice 
and magnanimity. In a word, there is no virtue, juſ- 


tice, or magnanimity in actions, which violate natural 


and fundamental obligations in favour of others which 
are new and acquired. But this, after al}, may make 


nothing againſt Phocion, who may ſay, that he did not 


ſee that danger with which they pretended his country 
was threatened, but depended upon Nicanor's honcur 
and generoſity : ſo that the only thing he can be char- 


ged with, is too great a confidence in his friend; and if 
that be a fault, how few good men are there who can 


ppon all occaſions be proof againſt it ? | | 
=. factory 
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H : factory pretence to ſay, that he dreaded 8 f 
3H involving the city in war, by ſeizing on 1. 
Nicanor ; nor that in honour and juſtice Þ 
he could not Jay hold on a man who had } 
given him all the aſſurance and ſecurity 2 
in the world, that he would nowiſe mo- 
leſt or diſturb the Athenian ſtate. But : 
it was, indeed, his credulity and con- t 
fidence in him, and a fond opinion of his a 
ſincerity, that impoſed upon him: fo fl 
that, notwithſtanding the ſundry intima- tl 
tions he had of his deſigns on Pyræus, e. 
and ſending numbers of mercenaries to q 
Salamine, beſides his tampering with | p 
and endeavouring to corrupt thoſe of ft 
Pyræus, he would, notwithſtanding all | S 
this evidence, never be perſuaded to be- in 
lieve it. Nay farther, tho! Philomedes, 8 
the ſon of Lampres, had got a decree 4 
paſſed, that all the Athenians ſhould ſtand de 
to their arms, and be ready to follow hb 
Phocion their general, he ſat ſtill and ſe- gh 
cure, till ſuch time as Nicanor had actu- * 
ally brought down arms and ammunition * 


from 
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| from Mynichia to Pyræus, and begun to 


draw trenches round it. Whilſt theſe things 
were tranſacting, when Phocion would 
have led out the Athenians, they mutinied 
againſt him, and ſlighted his orders. 
Alexander, ſon of Polyperchon, was 
at hand with a conſiderable force, pre- 
tending to be for the ſuccour of the city 


againſt Nicanor, but rather deſigned to 


ſurpriſe 1t, whilſt the Athenians were 
thus divided among themſelves : for the 
exiles who had followed Alexander ſoon 
got into the city, where taking into their 


party every foreigner and ſuch as had been 


ſtigmatized and degraded, all together 
made up an odd medley. of an aſſembly, 
in which they immediately diveſted Pho- 
cion of all his power, and made choice of 
other commanders : and had not Alexan- 
der been accidentaly ſpied from the walls, | 
alone in cloſe conſultation with Nicanor, 


and thereby given the Athenians juſt cauſe 


of ſuſpicion, the city muſt infallibly have 
been taken. Upon this the orator Agno- 
| nides 
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nides immediately fell foul upon Phocion, 


and impeached him of treaſon. Callime- 
don and Pericles, fearing the worſt, con- 


ſulted their own ſafety, and fled. Pho- 


cion, with the few friends that ſtood by 


him, repaired to Polyperchon. Solon of 
Platea, and Dinarchus the Corinthian, 
being reputed the friends and confidents 
of Polyperchon, accompanied them out 
of reſpect to Phocion: but Dinarchus fal- 
ling ſick by the way, they were forced to 


reſt ſeveral days at Elatea, a city of Phocis. 


In this interval, Archeſtratus having got 


a decree paſſed for that purpoſe, Agno- 


nides perſuaded the people to ſend ambaſ- 
ſadors to Polyperchon with an accuſation 
againſt Phocion. 

Polyperchon with the king was taking 
a view of the country, when both parties 


came up to him at Pharygas, a ſmall vil- 


lage of Phocis, ſituated at the foot of 


mount Acrorion, now called Galate. There 
Polyperchon raifed a pavilion of cloth of 
gold, and having ſeated tne king and the 


chief 
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chief officers of his court under it, he in- 
ſtantly gave his order for ſeizing of Di- 


narchus, who without any more to do was 


firſt tortured and then ſlain. Afﬀter this 


he gave audience to the Athenians, who 


filled the place with noiſe and tumult, all 
ſpeaking at once, and accuſing one another 
before the king and his council, when 
Agnonides preſſing forward, deſired they 
might all be ſhut up together in a cage, 
and conveyed to Athens, there to decide 


the controverſy. * he king could not for- 


bear ſmiling at this propoſition ; but the 
company that attended, both Macedonians 


and ſtrangers, whoſe cur tofity brought 


them thither, were deſirous to hear the 


cauſe; and therefore made ſigns to the 


ambaſſadors to go on with their accuſa- 


tions, But it was far from a fair and 


equitable hearing: Polyperchon frequently 
interrupted Phocion, and at laſt knocking 
with his battoon on the ground, refuſed 
him abſolutely and commanded him 


klence. Hegemon * to Polyper- 
chon 


* * 
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chon himſelf, as one who well knew how 
ſtudious he had been of the people's in- 
tereſt; to which he replied furiouſly, 

« Forbear to belye me before the king.” 

Upon this the king ſtarting up, was 

about to have darted him thro' with his 


javelin ; but Polyperchon interpoſing hin- 
dered him: fo the aſſembly was diſſolved. 


Immediately Phocion and thoſe of his 


friends who were near him, were put into 
cuſtody : upon this ſuch as were at greater 
diſtance covered their faces ; and Clitus 
was ordered to convey Phocion and the 
reſt in cuſtody with him back to Athens ; 


ſeemingly in order to clear themſelves of 


what was charged againſt them, but in reali- 
ty as men already ſentenced to die. The 
manner of conveying them was indeed ex- 
tremely moving : for they were carried 
in carts through Ceramicum ſtraight to 


the theatre, where Clitus ſecured them 
till the archons had called an aſſembly, 


from which none were excluded, not even 
flayes, nor foreigners, nor perſons ſtigma- 


tized 
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PTY and degraded ; for both the theatre 
and court of juſtice ſtood open to all 


comers, men, women and children. In 


the firſt place were read the king's letters, 


in which he tells the Athenians, That 
« tho' he was fully convinced that thoſe 


« men were traitors ; yet he ſent them 
« back to. be tried and judged by them, 
« as by a free people in full poſſeſſion 
te of their own laws and privileges.” Af- 


ter theſe letters had - been read, Clitus 


brought in his priſoners, At the ſight of 
Phocion all the men of honour and virtue 


among them bluſhed, and hanging down 
their heads burſt out into tears: one of 
thoſe was ſo hardy as to ſay, © Sirice the 


9 king has been ſo gracious as to leave 
« to the people the judgment of an affair 
« of that conſequence, he thought it 


« reaſonable, that the aſſembly ſhould be 
« cleared of ſtrangers and men of ſervile 


e condition.” But the populace oppoſed 


the motion with great warmth, bawling 
out to have thoſe men of oligarchical 


principles, 
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principles, thoſe enemies to the common- 
wealth, all ſtoned: after which no men 
durſt offer any thing farther in behalf of 
Phocion. It was a long time before he 
himſelf could be heard | in his own defence; 
at laſt having obtained filence, he de- 
manded, If they intended to put them 
« to death by form of law, or not ?” 
Some anſwered, © According to law.” 
« How can that be done, replied he, 


« unleſs we have fair hearing?“ But 


when they were deaf to all he ſaid, ap- 
proaching nearer, © As to myſelf, ſays 


cc 
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« the judgment of the law: but for theſe 
« my friends, O ye men of Athens, what 
«© have they done to deſerve this ſentence, 
* having offended you in nothing?“ The 


This was according to cuſtom, that the perſon un- 
der accufation was to condemn himſelf in ſome penalty : 


Phocion therefore adjudgeth himſelf to death, thinking 

it might be a means of blunting the edge of the Athe- 
nians rancour, and ſoftening them a little in favour of 
his friends; but it had not that effect. 


e 5 „  cabble 


he, I confeſs * the crime, and ſubmit to 
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rabble cried out, They were his friends 
“and accomplices, and that was enough.” 
Upon hearing this he drew back, and was 
_—_ 


Then  Agnonides a the * fs 
| which the people were impowered to de- 


cide by a majority of voices, whether they 


judged them * Guilty or not; and if 


found guilty, they were then to be 
puniſned. Upon hearing the decree read, 


ſome were ſo brutal as to move, that a 


clauſe might be added for putting Phocion 
to the torture before he was executed, 
and were for havin g the rack and execu- 
tioner ſent for into court. But Agnoni- 
des perceiving even Clitus himſelf to diſ- 
like the motion, looking upon it as a 
thing moſt horrid and barbarous, ſaid, 
«If we can take that villain Callimedon, 


6 O ye Athenians ! let us ſerve him ſo 
«' with all my heart; but I cannot con- 
te ſent that Phocion ſhould be ſo ſerved.” 


At which words one of thoſe who were 


NO diſpoſed, roſe up and ſaid, Thou 
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« art in the right, Agnonides: for if we 
ce put Phocion to the torture, what haſt 
* not thou to expect from us?“ When 
the votes came to be taken, there was not 


one in the negative; they all to a man roſe 
up, and ſome with chaplets of flowers on 


their heads in token of their approbation: 


ſo that all were condemned to di. 


With Phocion there were Nicocles, 


Theudippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles : 
beſides theſe; Demetrius the Phalarean, 
Callimedon, Charicles, and ſome others, 
tho abſent, were involved in the fame 
ſentence. After the aſſeinbly was diſ- 
miſſed, they were remanded to priſon, 
ſome of their friends following them, em- 


bracing and weeping over them, and mak- 


ing great lamentation. Phocion did not 
change his countenance in the leaſt; but 


appeared with the ſame cheerfulneſs and 


preſence of mind, as when heretofore he 


left the aſſembly in order to take upon 


mim the command of the army: ſo that 
all who beheld him admired his firmneſs 


and 
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dad magnarimity. Some of his declared | 

a enemies, indeed, inſulted and reviled him 

. as he paſſed along; and one of them-was 

e ſo outrageous as to ſpit in his face, at 

: which it is ſaid, that he turned to the 

archons, aſking them, Will no body 

« correct this fellow's rudeneſs ?” Theu- 

: dippus, when he obſerved the executioner 

5 tempering the poiſon, and preparing it for 

\ them, was diſordered, and began to be- 

? moan. his condition and the hard meaſure 

: he received, to ſuffer ſo unjuſtly upon 
2 Phocion's account. What! ſays - | 
; % doſt thou not think it an honour to un- | 
: « dergo the ſame fate with Phocion ?” 

4 One of his friends, who ſtood by, aſked N 
, him, If he had any meſſage to ſend his | 
g « ſon?” © Ves, ſays he, command him | 
1 * from me by all means to forget the | 
* * Athenians ill treatment of his father.“ 

f When Nicocles, the deareſt and moſt faith 

7 ful of Phocion's friends, begged of him 

. to drink the poiſon firſt : © Ah! my friend, 

1 N « fays he, this is the moſt harſh and un- 


ga; * $_ 
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et pleafing requeſt thou ever madeſt me: 
e but ſince through my whole life I have 
ce never denied thee any thing, I muſt 
« gratify thee in this alſo.” After all but 
theſe two had drank, there wanted a due 
proportion ; and the executioner refuſing 
to prepare more, unleſs they would pay 
him twelve drachms, to defray the charge 
of a full draught, and ſome delay being 


| thereon made, Phocion called one of his 


friends who ſtood by: What, ſays he, 
« cannot a man die on free-coſt among 
« the Athenians ?” and deſired him to 
give the executioner the trifling ſum he 


_ demanded, 


It was the nineteenth day of the month 
Mynichion, at which time it was uſual 


tao have ſolemn proceſſions on horſeback, 


in honour of Jupiter. Some of the horſe- 
men, as they paſled by, threw away 
their garlands ; others ſtopped at the pri- 
ſon-doors, bitterly weeping and caſting 


moſt piteous looks. towards the place of 


execution; and many of the reſt, whoſe 


minds 
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minds were not abſolutely debauched by 
ſpite and paſſion, or had any ſpark of 


humanity left, owned it to be very wicked 
and impious not to have reprieved them 


for that day at leaſt, and exempted the 


city from blood and ſlaughter on that ſo- 


lemn feſtival. But as if all this had been 
ſmall game, the malice of Phocion's ene- 
mies went {till higher; for they got a de- 


cree paſſed, that his corps ſhould be 


carried out of the Athenian territories, 
and that no Athenian ſhould be ſuffered 
to provide fire for the funeral pile. So 
that not one of his friends dared ſo much 
as to touch the body, till Conopion, an un- 
dertaker, who got his livelihood by ſuch 


ſervices, took the corps, and carrying it 
beyond Eleuſina, borrowed ſome fire of 


a Megaran woman, and burned it. A 


matron of Megara, who with her ſervant- 
maids aſſiſted at the funeral office, raiſed 


on the ſpot an honorary monument, and 
made the uſual libations to the manes of 


the deceaſed ; after which ſhe carefully 
I gathered 


4 [. ir ir 


home by night to her own houſe, buried 


them under her hearth, addreſſing herſelf 


to the Lares in the following words: 


To you, O ye Gods! guardians of this 
« place, I commit the precious remains 
« of the moſt excellent Phocion : protect 
« them, I beſeech you, from all inſults, 
« and deliver them one day to be depo- 


« ſited in the ſepulchre of his anceſtors, 


« when the Athenians ſhall have be- 
« come wiſer.” . e 
| And, indeed, a very little time, and 
their own ſad experience, ſoon informed 
them, what an excellent governor, and 
how great an example of juſtice and vir- 
tue they had deprived themſelves of: 


whereupon they decreed him a braſs- ſtatue, 
and that his bones ſhould be interred 
honourably at the public charge. As to 


his accuſers, they ſeized Agnonides and 
put him to death: the other two, namely 
Epicurus and Demophilus, fled the city 
for fear; but his ſon met them, and took 


revenge 
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revenge on them, which may be ſaid * 
to be the only good action he was ever 
praiſed for. 

Theſe proceedings e Phocion 
made the Grecians reflect upon Socrates's 
bare. Their _ * were n parallel, 


wt, * \ and 
, . ) x . z . 


Ta + 


diction to his father's dying commands, as above related, 
we leave to the reader's judgment. Plutarch farther 
mentions. his releaſing his miſtreſs, a giil of which he 
was enamoured, who had been ſold to one of thoſe fe- 
male huckſters, whoſe infamous practice it was to buy 


and ſell young women, whom their purchaſer made free, 


in order to marry them; and this he was encouraged 


to do on the following argument, maintained by Theodo- 


rus, (which ſeems calculated on purpoſe to countenance 
the follies of the young gentlemen of Athens) namely : * 


If it be no ſhame for a man to redeem his friend, it 
te js no more ſo to redeem his miſtreſs, and if he ought 
ce not to redeem the one, no more ought he to redeem 
ce the other.” But the fallacy of the argumentation 


is too apparent to require pointing it out. 
+ The ſentence paſſed againſt Phocion reſcaiblin that 


of Sderates in every circumſtance, only that in the caſe 
| of 


„ Whether-he deſerves invite for this 
aQtion, as Plutarch ſeems ta inſinuate, though in contra- 


© Lav 
and both of them proved the ſhame, and 
indeed the puniſhment of the Athenians. 


ol Socrates, they had a juſter regard to the feſtival called 
Theoria, than they had to the feſtival of Jupiter in the 
caſe of Phocion. It was fourſcore and two years from 
Socrates's death to Phocion's. When the Athenians had 
committed ſo great an error, after they had been ſenſible 
of it and what is more, after they had been viſibly puniſh- 
ed for it, one would think they never could have been 
guilty of the like again. But ſuch is the nature of the po- 
pulace, after the commiſſion of one crime, they are 
ſeldom long before they commit another. They will 
run head- long into an error in the morning, be ſorry 


for it at noon, and as ſoon as e have ___ by guilt 
of juſt ſuch another . | 
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CONVERSATION I. 


Gmeral repreſentation of the ſituation of Athens 
and Greece at the time of theſe converſations. 
Politics a ſcience the principles of which are 


fixed. Obedience to the laws of nature its firſt 


rule. All the evils of ſociety owing to the 
uſurped ſway of paſſions. Politics is to reduce 
them under the happy government of reaſon. 
ConveRsaTIon II. 


There 75 10 virtue, however obſcure, which does no! 


contribute to the happineſs of mankind. The 


 eftabliſhment of morality is the principal object of 


politics, No good government without good © 


morals ; they correct its defetts. Ariſtias's ob. 


Jeflion's. Phocion's replies. Page 33. 
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COoNVERSAT ION III. 


Methods <obich politics ſhould employ to render a 
people virtuaus. The virtues it- ought chiefly to 


. cultivate; temperance, love of labour, love of 


glory. 7 be neceſſity of religion. Page 80 


cone rien IV. 


07 53 * of we) country, 1 of 8 Of 
the virtues neceſſary to a republic far preventing 
the dangers with which it may be threatened by 


* the paſſions of its neighbours, . Page 129 


CON VERSAT ION V. 


Of the means which policy ſhould make uſe of in re. 
forming a commonwealth whoſe manners are cor- 


rupted. Of the uſe which may be made of the | 


Pa ions. Di Yerent di e, of ſtates. - 
Page 171 
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PHOCION'S CONVERSATIONS 
| On the relation innen 


MORALITY and POLITICS. 


CoNVERSATTON I. 
General repreſentation of the ſituation of Athens - 
and Greece at the time of theſe converſations. 
Politics a ſcience the principles of which are 
fixed. Obedience to the laws of nature its firſt 
rule, All the evils of ſociety owing to the 
uſurped ſway of paſſions. Politics is to reduce 
\ them wy the app government of reaſon. 


gt O, dear Cleophanes, deſpair not 


* 7 of our country's ſafety ; Athens, 
& 4 Ns * Y3 „ 


having Phocion, has not yet 


loft Minerva's protection ; the corruption 


of our people is not at ſuch a height as 


ever to perſiſt in deſpiſing his philoſophy : 


B - "od 
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did we conform to it, ſoon ſhould we be 
like our fathers; ſoon would characters, 


emulating Miltiades, Ariſtides, Themiſto- 


cles and Cymon ſpring up among us; 


and we ſhould have a republic worthy 
of ſuch great men. 


Penetrated with grief at the many vices 
which have infected the hearts of our 
citizens, and at the implacable wars into 


which the temporary differences which 
formerly diſturbed Greece (1), without rend- 


ing it, are degenerated, all quarters ap- 


pear to me clouded with preſages of ap- 
proaching ſervitude, and I am going to 
comfort myſelf in Phocion's converſation. 
Into his boſom I pour all my fears and 
diſquietudes. The gods alone, ſaid he to 
me, are immortal: monarchies and repub- 


lics ſhoot forth, grow up, inlarge them- 
ſelves, and their very proſperity, as they 


always abuſe it, is always the token of 
their declenſion : being the works of men 
they bear the marks of their weakneſs, and 


like them they are es to diſtempers, 


decay, 


% ͤb f ˙¾ in ].]. es ¶ ] ꝗ m/˖½⁴ ̃ 7 ⁰ ä ̃ . ³˙ V 
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decay, and death. You and I ſhould have 
been born in happier times. To be at ſea 
with a fair breeze and fine weather, when 
the pilot reads his courſe in the clear ſky; 
1s pleaſant : yet let us not murmur againſt 
| the eternal order of things, if it has 
not been pleaſed to allot ſuch happineſs 
to us. In the midſt of a tempeſtuous 
ſea, over-run with ſhoals, we are not pus 
ſillanimouſly to give over working the ſhip; 
even hope againſt hope. My dear Nicocles, 
ſaid Phocion to me, never are we to de- 
ſpair of the republic; combat great diſ- 
orders with greater wiſdom; the more 
danger the more reſolution; expect won- 
ders from the gods, and in ſuch expecta- 
tion you may perhaps perform wonders. 
The republic may be loſt; but the com- 
fort of an honeſt man when ſinking amidſt 
its ruins will be, that he did all he could 
to ſave it. We 15 
Dear Cleophanes, would you were with 
us! Our diſcourſe turns on the love of our 
a⁊ountry and freedom, which now, alas! 
B 2 a few 
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a few, very few patriotic. hearts excepted, 
is totally extinct among us; we lament 
our departure from the plainneſs of former 
times, that ſecure fence to good morals ; 


we ſigh over the reigning purſuit of falſe 


pleaſures, which muſt terminate in wretch- 


_ edneſs. Phocion, was I ſaying to, him 


no longer ago than yeſterday, I am not 


at all ſurprized that our brilliant ſuc- 


ceſſes through the whole courſe of the 


Median war ſhould have ſwelled us with 


a fooliſh/ preſumption : men are better 
adapted to bear misfortunes than proſpe- 


' rity; we ought to have been on our 


guard, and intreated the gods to crown 


their favours,” by not permitting us to 


make a wrong uſe of them : whereas we 
fillily became intoxicated with our glory ; 
we have not conſidered that there would 


be an end of all this proſperity, on our 


departing from the principles to which 


we owed it. Inflated with our ſuperio- 


rity at ſea, we took it into our heads, 


after the action off Salamis, that it was 


beneath 
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beneath us to regard the claims of- Lace- 


demon, and to hold only the ſecond place 
in Greece. Our neighbours and the co- 
lonies courted our alliance, and we ima- 
gined that in granting it we did them a 
favour. We injudiciouſly fold them a 


| protection Which We ought readily . 


have given them. Our arrogant ambition 
ſoon betrayed us into fteſh overſights. 
We have broke through all regard to the 


| liberty of our friends, becauſe leſs power- 


ful than ourſelves. After 'freeing them 


from the Perſian yoke, we were for impoſing 


ours on them ; and very patiently did they 
bear with our loftineſs, till, at length, our 
avarice has irritated them (2); and they are 
become our enemies. 

Our overbearing injuſtice was puniſhed 


in the revolt or defection of- our allies ; 


and we, inſtead of opening our eyes and 
amending our meaſures, flattered ourſelves 


with being above chaſtiſement, and made 
uſe of open force for ruling over ſtates 


which conſtituted our greatneſs, lending 
2 us 


— 
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us both ſhips and men; now by weaken. 


ing and ruining them, our very ſucceſſes 
have turned out ſo many loſſes to us, 
What could be our drift in breaking the 
ties of that antient and reſpectable alli- 


ance, which kept up a general peace 


among the Greeks, and made them more 
than a match for all the numberleſs armies 


of Aſia ? The Peloponneſian war, of which 
we are the authors, has been the bane- 
ful ſeed of all our calamities: we have 


been worſted, and had we been con- 
querors (3), neither we nor Greece would 
have ever been the better for it. The ſpirit 


of giddineſs which had poſſeſſed Athens, 
ſpread through all Greece; hatred and am- 


bition, revenge and miſtruſt, rankled in 


every heart, The Greeks themſelves were 
become their worſt enemies, and, ever ſince, 
all that each republic has been doing for 
preſerving its freedom or increaſing its 
power, is the very thing which ruins it. 


Such as our condition is, ſome inward 


| foreſight however intimates to me at 


times, 
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times, that all is not irretrievably loſt : 
Phocion, had the gods intended our ab- 


ſolute exciſion, they would have let us de- 


cline inſenſibly, as a gradual corruption 
would have deprived us of the reſources 
neceſſary for emerging from it. A miſt, 
daily thickening on us, would have hindered 
us from ſeeing the gulph into which we are 
falling: whereas the gods, in their infinite 
goodneſs, have given us loud warnings; 
they have permitted that ſudden and un- 
expected revolutions ſnould rouze us from 


our infatuation, and force us to reflect. 


Our country, which was for lording it 
every where, has, in one day, ſeen its 
walls levelled with the ground, and a go- 
vernment of thirty tyrants impoſed on it; 
and theſe the more cruel, as being the ſer- 


vile creatures of Lyſander. Lacedemon, 


which on this ſucceſs ſet up itſelf as the 
tyrant over Greece, and whoſe armies, | 
headed by Ageſilaus, ſpread conſternation 
even to the capital of the great king, has 
ſeen its power expire in the fields of 
B 4. Leuctra. 
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Leuctra. The purſuit of this ſole do- 
minion over Greece having coſt our fathers 
and the Spartans ſo dear, and which, after 
all, the one could not gain, and the other 
could not keep, ſhould not every city, 
taught by ſuch ſignal experience, look 
upon the attempting it by force as down- 
right madneſs? Why then will not Greece 


turn its eyes inward? The gods are con- 
tinually warning and inſtructing us: is 


not Philip's ambition enough to teach us 


prudence? It is to our vices, as from 


theſe proceeds our weakneſs, that Macedo- 
nia is indebted for its ſtrength and ſuc- 


ceſſes. It is time to come to a ſenſe of 


our real intereſt. We ſee, we feel it is, 


and there is ſome appearance of an incli- 


nation even to act; but all our faculties 


as it were benumbed, or flag at the 
leaſt effort: by what happy means ſhall 
we then recover our ſtrength and rele- 


lution? 
Phocion was going to ber me, when 
he was interrupted by Ariſtias, a young 


SV 
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man naturally of the happieſt diſpoſitions, 
but whoſe mind the ſophiſts had began 


already to vitiate. He came'in with the 
volatility of a coxcomb who imagines 


himſelf profoundly acquainted with weighty 
truths, becauſe his opinions are ſingular, 


and full of himſelf for his fortitude 


in throwing off fome vulgar prejudices. 
My - buſineſs, Phocion, abruptly making 
up to him, is to aſk your friendſhip, 
and deny me you cannot, it being for the 
good of our country that I aſk it. 

1 begin, continued he, to be out of 


conceit with that liſtleſs philoſophy which 


teaches only barren truths, or rather inge- 
nious conjectures on the formation of the 
univerſe, and the nature of the gods and 
of our ſoul. Theſe are matters in which 
one ſoon comes to a point: but, after all, 


men are made for ſociety; their wel- 


fare and happineſs muſt be the work 
of their own hands, and of courſe the 
ſtudy of ſocicty, that is politics, ought 
to be their main buſineſs. Now, m this 

| walk, 
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walk, what better guide can I have than 
__ yourſelf, Phocion, you who have ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed yourſelf at the head 
of our armies, in the ſenate, and the aſ- 
ſembly of the people? I cannot conceive 
how it is that things go ſo wrong with 
us; for Athens, far from being rude and 
1gnorant, has now every thing' that can 
make it the firſt republic in the world : 


it is the univerſal emporium ; merchandize 


of all kinds copiouſly flows in upon us 


from all parts (4); our opulence, our genius, 


and induſtry draw hither the choiceſt com- 
modities of all countries. From us arts 
and ſciences receive the nobleſt improve- 
ments; philoſophy has meliorated our 


manners, and we have learned to make the 


virtues gentle, focial, and amiable. \ At 
the call of glory how readily we ſtart 
from pleaſure ; and in the talent of en- 
joying the advantages of ſociety we par- 


ticularly excel. Vanity apart, are our 


neighbours to be named on the ſame day 
with us ? 


How 


rt 
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How heavy the Spartans! What ought 


to have been put in execution a fortnight 
ago, they will draw! out a month longer 


in tardy deliberations. As for the Beotians, 
their folly is to be matched only by their 
arrogance: becauſe they happened to be 
the arbiters of Greece for.a moment, they 
ſilllly conceit that they are entitled to rule 
over it. Then there is Phocis, with its 
fine temple of Delphi, lies lounging in a 
torpid veneration for the oracles of its 


Apollo, What does ſordid Corinth mind 


but money, and the gainful trade it car- 
ries on by means of its two ſeas? As for 
the other parts of Greece, they are not 
worth mentioning; and without a little of 
our poliſhing, they would ſtill be as odd 
mortals as our venerable forefathers in 
Theſeus's times. Amidſt all our advan- 
tages, Jam ſomething out of humour ; 
our magiſtrates ſeem not to know how to 
avail themſelves of our abilities; it is 
plain to me that the republic, which 
ſhould rule Greece with a high hand, 

droops, 
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droops, and is in a ſenſible decline; and 
this from our own fault. No ſtroke 
of genius comes from us ; we do nothing 
of what we ſhould do; then what are 
we the better for all our ſuperior talents 
and qualities? New laws ſhould be pro- 
poſed, or at leaſt amendments to the pre. 
ſent. Solon might formerly be good for 
ſomething, but new times new meaſures, 
A phlegmatic home-ſpun policy can only 
chill and diſpirit the citizens; in a word, 
my heart flames at the thought of Philip 
and Macedonia; it is a ſhame, and we 
. ought, by this time, to have taught them 
to know. themſelves. 


Phocion anſwered this exordium oh 


with a careleſs ſmile ; but for my part, I 


could hardly forbear checking this prag- 


matical ſpark, who drew on himſelf our 
contempt, whilſt he fancied he was rail- 
ing our admiration : however, I remained 
ſilent, leaving Ariſtias to purſue his re- 
flections, which he did with equal warmth 


and dar, No * of our govern- 
Tz ment 
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ment eſcaped his laſh ; and ſuch unhap- 


pily is our folly, that I muſt own the 
young cockſcomb was not ſeldom in the 


right; but then the remedies he propoſed 


are moſt egregiouſſy irrational. He was 
hugely pleaſed with his diſcoveries, and 
ſeveral times inveighed againſt the law 
by which no perſon under fifty is to ſpeak 
in the public aſſembly of the people (5), 
infinuating withal, that by this ridiculous 
law, the ſtate loſt the benefit of his wiſe . 
counſels : at length, when he conceited he 
had approved himſelf the tutelar genius 
of Athens, and that ſhould the republic 


| go on declining, the fault did not lie at 
| his door, he ended. 


I muſt return you thanks, ſaid Pho- 


cion to him, for the inſight you have given 


me, and cannot but commend your zeal 
for our country. You have with great 
perſpicuity laid open ſeveral flaws in our 


| republic, and indeed in all Greece: how- 


ever, in the many remedies you are for 
trying, methinks you do not obſerve that 
125 2 5 order 
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order and method which appear to me 
neceſſary, and without which all you pro- 
poſe, though it might for a while patch 
up our diſtempers, will not effectually 
cure them. What would you ſay of a 
phyſician, who being ſent for to a drop- 
fical patient labouring under a parching 
thirſt, ſhould only preſcribe to make him 
drink plentifully ? His: blood is quite in- 

flamed ; carry him inſtantly to the bath, 
This is not talking like a regular phyſician; 
ſach advice ſpeaks an -ignorant quack, 
| who, inſtead of curing the diſeaſe, means 
nothing farther than to give his patient a 
temporary but fatal relief. 

Would you take upon you to ſet up 
for a phyſician before you have cloſely 
ſtudied the whole texture of the human 
ſyſtem? Undoubtedly no; you would firſt 
get a knowledge of all its ſeveral parts; 
you would inform yourſelf of their func- 

tions, their different relations, and care- 
fully examine the virtue and the propriety 
of cvery medicament. Politics, Ariſtias, 
8 _ 
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is ſtate-phyſic, and a phyſic in which 
knowledge and exact diſquiſition are not 


leſs neceſſary than in the other branch. 


Before ſtriking out ſo many ſchemes for 


the proſperity and glory of our coun- 


try, have you maturely -weighed the mo- 
tives for which men conſented to give up 
their natural independency, and erected 


among themſelves government, laws, and 


magiſtrates? Have you well conſidered 
the nature of the human heart and mind, 
and the happineſs we are ſuſceptible of? 


Have you traced our paſſions up to the 
ſource ? Are you well acquainted with 


their ſtrength, their activity, their capri- 
ces? Have you endeavoured to diveſt your- 
ſelf of your prepoſſeſſions, that you may 
conſult only genuine reaſon, and by its 
help attain to a knowledge of nature's 
general view concerning us ? In a word, 
have you endeavoured to diſtinguiſh our 
real wants from thoſe to which we ourſelves 


have given riſe; from thoſe artificial wants 


which perhaps are the ſources of all our 
„„ miſ- 
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_ misfortunes, procuring us only ſhort in- 
tervals and ſome tranſient pleaſures, of 
which we are drawn into fatal deluſions ? 

Without theſe previous lights, who 
can warrant you that the object you have 
in view is in reality that which deſerves 
your attention? How will you be ſurc 
that the remedy you are making uſe of 

will produce. the good expected; or, that 
the application of it to. one part of ſo- 
ciety, will not hurt the other ? Politics 
would be an art no leſs contemptible than 
our ſuperficial . Grecian practitioners of 
it, if in ridding us of one diſeaſe it 
brings on another, and does not recur to 
the primary cauſe of the ſeveral diſorders 
and morbid humours in the body of the 
republic. If all you want, Ariſtias, be 
but a collection of empyrical noſtrums, 
or juggling preſtiges, I am not your man; 
but let me tell you none of thoſe things 
belong to*politics. The art of deceiving 
men and the art of making them happy 
are totally different. It is from empyrics 
being 
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being at the helm, that the condition of 


Greece is, as it were, abſolutely under the 
influence of a capricious, fickle and ma- 


lignant chance. Purſuing, as we do, a 
chimerical happineſs, an illuſory ſhadow 


which mocks our graſp, how can we won- 
der at our diſappointments? We are 


wholly taken up with the preſent moment, 
and this moment is continually giving us 


the ſlip, and thus our politics, continually 
hampered with unforeſeen - circumſtances, 


ſees its hopes diſappointed, and its projects 
defeated. We find, by experience, that what 
yeſterday ſeemed to promiſe ſomething of a 
calm to the republic, to-day raiſes a tempeſt 
in it; why then do we not recur to thoſe 
clear, fixed and immutable principles, im- 
planted in us by bountiful nature, that per- 


ceiving our happineſs, we ſhould labour to 
build it on a ſolid foundation? 


I now, my dear Cleophanes, enjoyed 


a double pleaſure : I heard the excellent 
Phocion, and I ſaw Ariſtias who, recol- 
lecting himſelf, was ſtruggling between 


— the 
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the defire of being informed, and the con- 
fuſion of having been ſo much miſtaken. 


His varying looks alternately ſpoke theſe 


conflicting ſentiments, and T ſtept in to 
the ſupport of his reaſon. Ariſtias, ſaid I 
to him, let me adviſe you to be eaſy, if 
you are not quite ſo knowing as Phocion. 
He both bluſhed and ſmiled. Come, added 
I, if you can but bring yourſelf to fo 
much candour as to allow that, at twenty 
years of age, it is no ſhame to be igno- 
rant of many things, you will, I promiſe 
you, ſoon deſerve to be a diſciple of Pho- 
cion. At theſe words the love of truth 


gained the aſcendant over Ariſtias's ſelf- 


love; he threw himſelf about my neck, 


and it was only veneration which reſtrained | 


him from ſhewing the like familiar effu- 
. fion to Phocion, | 


I acknowledge, Phocion, ſaid he, I am 
very far from being qualified to amend our 


laws and repair the overſights of our 


magiſtrates. Though as yet my errors 
are unknown to me, I ſee that I muſt 


have 
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have been miſtaken, I make no doubt of 
it; yet the more I reflect on your words, 
the leſs do I underſtand your purpoſe. Is 
it poſſible, continued he, that in the midſt 
of revolutions by which the nature of 
affairs, and the face of ſocieties are fluc- 
tuating in continual changes, the art of 
government ſhould be fixed, determinate 
and unchangeable ? Unqueſtionably it is, 
replied Phocion, ſince the nature of man, 
whoſe happineſs is the ſcope of policy, is 
connected with and depends on a fixed, de- 
terminate and unchangeable principle. Af- 
fairs may change with our humours; but 
theſe changes do not affect the rules of 
nature, nor the deſtination of men and ſo- 
ciety, But, urged Ariſtias, only caſt an 
eye on the Barbarians who border on 
Greece; what a prodigious difference do 
you not perceive between the Perſians, the 
Scythians, the Thracians, the Macedo- 
nians, &c. ? We Greeks really feem 
a diſtinct claſs of men. Nay, does not 


Fry one of our republics differ 1 in man- 
1 ners 
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ners and conſtitution ? Are we not all 
ſtriving after a different happineſs ? There- 
fore what would be proper in Greece, 
where we are for being free, would be 
criminal in Perſia, where ſlavery pleaſes. 
Is it in nature that Arcadia, being hem 
med in on all ſides by Peloponneſus, 
ſhould have the ſame object in view as 
Corinth? And we ourſelves, who have 
to do with a barren and ungrateful ſoil, 
are we to take the inhabitants of the fer- 
tile Laconia for our models in politics. 
The wants of ſociety varying accord- 
ing to times and places and new circum- 
ſtances or a revolution often throwing a 
people into a total difference from itſelf, 
ſhould not the principal attention of po- 
litics be to vary its principles and meaſures 
moſt ſuitably to ſuch viciſſitudes? 

Let it vary the manner of applying its 
principles, I have nothing to fay againft 
that, returned Phocion ; as all the miſ- 
taken ſtates are not under the ſame 
miſtake, ſome ſtraying more or leſs than 
—_— 1 + > aw 
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others from the road to happineſs : but can 
you think, my dear Ariſtias, that in con- 
formity to the whimſicalneſs of our hu- 
mours, nature, no leſs fickle, giddy, and 
capricious than ourſelves, muſt have dif- 
ferent ſorts of happineſs to diſtribute 
among us? No ſuch thing; it has but 
one happineſs, and this it offers equally 
to all men; and the firſt ſtep of policy 
ſhould therefore be to get a thorough 
knowledge of the happineſs of which 
man is ſuſceptible, likewiſe of the means 
afforded him for the attainment of it, 

Let us ſuppoſe, Ariſtias, ſome heedleſs 
travellers ſetting out from Athens to go 
to Corinth without making any enquiry 
about the way, and thus wander into the 
road to Ionja, Thracia, or Macedonia. 
If they keep ſtrait on, this will lead them 
to thoſe provinces, which ſee the day riſe, 


to the Hyperborean nations, or among the _ 


barbarians beyond the Tanais; but with 
all their vigour, reſolution, and pa- 
tience, they will be worne out and miſer- 
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_ ably periſh before they find on the fron: 


tiers of the earth that Corinth whither | 
they intended, and to which they, at firſt, 


had but a ſtep of a few ſtades, and of 
courſe might have reached it with all the 


eaſe in the world, Under a like error are 
all ſtates; they are engaged in a ſolicitous 
and intricate ſearch after happineſs where 
it is not; and this diſquietude ſtimu- 


lates them in an uncertain and deluſive 
courſe, which they term politics, 

' You are no ſtranger, Ariſtias, con- 
tinued Phocion, to the ſituation Lacede- 
mon was in, when the gods were pleaſed to 


appoint Lycurgus its legiſlator. All the 


Spartans had formed to themſelves falſe 
and chimerical notions of happineſs. The 
two kings imagined it to confiſt in ar- 
bitrarily ruling over a multitude of ſlaves, 
the rich in oppreſſing the people, and the 


commonalty placed it in deſpiſing of their 


ſuperiors, and ſpurning at the laws. The 
different orders of the republic were ſome- 
times united only by impulſes of am- 
| bition, 
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bition, or rather avarice, which made them 
hated by all their neighbours, on whom it 
was their practice to commit depredations 
but for which however they were ſome- 
times made to ſmart. 

Had Lycurgus foſtered the miſtakes of 
that country inſtead of removing them, 
the Spartans, who were this day torne to 
pieces by the diſorders of tyranny, and 
the next by thoſe of anarchy, and ever 
unhappy in flattering themſelves with being 
one day happy, would not have given over 
their inteſtine outrages, till ſome ſucceſsful 

enemy .had reduced thoſe ſtubborn zealots 
to the condition of their Hilotes. But 
by this divine man they were brought into 
the track of happineſs: and herein his 
procedure was quite plain and ſimple. 
Inſtead of regarding their prepoſſeſſions, 
he conſulted only nature. He penetrated 
into the tortuous depths of the human 
heart, and explored the ſecrets of pro- 
-vidence. A reſtraint on the paſſions was 
the end of his inſtitutes, Accordingly 
C 4 _ | 
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they intirely tended to illuſtrate and 


ſtrengthen the laws which the Author of 
nature himſelf preſcribes to us, through 
the miniſtry of that reaſon which he 
has implanted in us, and which is the 
ſupreme and only infallible magiſtrate of 
mankind. 


At theſe: words, my dear Cleophanes, 


Ariſtias, being thoroughly impregnated 
with the teachings of our Sophiſts, muſt 


needs interrupt Phocion. What unac- 
countable laws then, ſaid he, are thoſe 
which reaſon impoſes on us? How ! are 
we to quench paſſions, of which the ſa- 


lutary fire gives life and action to fociety ? 
Does not nature, which peremptorily en- 


joins an inceſſant purſuit of happineſs, 
clearly make known its will and our deſ- 
tination by the attraCtive pleaſure or for- 
bidding pain annexed to every thing about 
us? I ſhun or cloſe with an object, as it 
diſguſts, frightens, or invites me, and how 
can I err in complying with ſuch an in- 


ſtinct? Are not my paſſions, as born in 


me 
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me before my reaſon, equally the work 


of nature? How comes that pale and 


dim light, which yet, it ſeems, is to be 
my _ to be the laſt in irradiating 
my eyes? Had nature intended man 
ſhould obey reaſon, why is he left at 


| liberty to diſobey it? Is this ſame nature 


weak, timorous, and impotent, like our 
magiſtrates? And this reaſon, the oracles 
of which, with all their manifeſt uncer- 


tainty, are ſo much cried up, and on which 


we ſo highly value ourſelves, 1 1s but the 
creature of our vanity ; we dignify with 


that appellation prejudices taken up at 


random, and conſecrated only by cuſtom 
and education. It is different in Perſia, 
Egypt, and Thracia ; in ſearce two cities 
throughout all Greece is it alike ; all ima- 
gine themſelves poſſeſſed of it, whereas 
it is no where in reality, Beſides, is it 
for weak, languid, and inthralled reaſon, 


to ſet up for pre-eminence and ſovereignty ? 
This nature has evidently conferred on the 
_ paſſions, furniſhing them with a force 


and 
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and impetus to ſubject us, and trample 


on all the ſtru Ssles or intellectual oppo- 
fition. © _ 
oY +8 man, replied . extremely 

mould I pity you, had theſe errors of 
your mind made their way into you heart, 
fo as to kill the ſeeds of virtue. At your 
age a bold paradox appears truth, and 
you are, in ſome meaſure, excuſable, the 
philoſophy of your years having its root 
only in paſſion: but, in time, you will 
be aſhamed of having confounded the 
groſs appetites of ſenſe, and the aberra- 
tions of our mind, with the wiſe n 
of reaſon. 

Ah, my dear Cleophanes, would you 
had been one preſent at this diſcourſe ! 
Here you had ſeen Phocion, always fo 
compoſed in the tumultuous debates of 
our public meetings, gradually kindle in 
behalf of reaſon and virtue, for their cauſe 
is one; and, at length, pour fourth a tor- 
rent of ſpirited eloquence, of which I 


can only give you a faint adumbration. 
Tong 
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Young man, to whom the gods have 
given a well meaning heart, let me, dear 
Ariſtias, intreat you not to ſpoil ſo va- 
luable a gift. Reaſon but a prejudice ! 
What a ſhocking poſition! Virtue then 
is only an uſeleſs unmeaning word. You 
baniſh it from the world, and how dread- 
ful the world without virtue! Wild beaſts 
were leſs dangerous to man than man 
himſelf. Do not ſhut your eyes againſt 
truth which beams on you from all ſides. 
Is it not manifeſt that all evils proceed from 
the ſway we allow our paſſions to uſurp? 
And would to Heaven the proofs of this 
were not daily multiplied by never-ceaſing 
experience! though my reaſon, that agent 
of nature's great Author among mankind, 
and the inſtrument of his will, is calling on 
me to be juſt, humane, temperate ; directs 
me to ſeek my particular happineſs in the 
public welfare, and conciliate men by thoſe 
virtues which create ſecurity and confidence. 
Do but beſtow a thought on the havock of 
unruly paſſions : each, blind to any con- 
F —  __ 
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cerns but its own, breaks aſunder the 


links of the republic, making itſelf the 
object and center of the whole, Vice 
alienates the citizens from one another; 


virtue would keep them in a friendly in. 


tercourſe and reciprocation of good of- 
fices; vice creates hatred, fear, and ſuſ- 
picions, and thus ſets communities at va- 
riance; the paſſions reſpect nothing, ſtick 
at no crime. Wars, murders, treachery, 
violence, injuſtice, perfidy, baſeneſs, form 
their retinue ; whereas peace, ſafety, and 
happineſs, are the amiable attendants on 
reaſon and virtue, _ 5 
We, my dear Ariſtias, hold the mid- 
dle place between the pure intelligences 
and the brutes; therefore let us not be 


| wholly one, nor wholly the other, The 


ſummit of philoſophy is to know our 
condition, and to be ſo wiſe as to keep 
in the ſtation aſſigned to us, without pride, 
haughtineſs, or abjection. We have reaſon 
and paſſions : whilſt we laugh at the ſu- 

perſtiouſneſs of thoſe moroſe philoſophers, 
1 who 
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who are for detaching our ſouls from all the 
connections of ſenſe, let us guard againſt 
the much more dangerous error of thoſe 
profligates, who would prompt you to 
defile yourſelves in the mire of your paſ- 
ſions, though they themſelves continually 
rue their having yielded to ſuch miſchiev- 
ous ſeducements. To extinguiſh or deſtroy 
our paſſions is overdoing the intent of the 
Author of nature ; they are originated from 
him, and like him, are immortal; yet does 
he enjoin us to controul, to moderate 
and to guide them by the dictates of reaſon, 


as thus only can their venom be extracted, 


and they made conducive to our happineſs. 
Whilſt Phocion was thus ſpeaking, 


| Ariſtias, all attention, and with his eyes 


fixed downwards, ſeemed overpowered by 
the force and importance of truth, till at 
length breaking filence, he ſaid, with a 
figh, Then has nature, with no leſs 
deceit than cruelty, made a ſport of 
mankind ; what means this ſtrange and 
capricious jumble of oppoſite qualities ? 
* 1 Why 
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Why are we encompaſſed with ſnares} 
Why, at leaſt, has not our reaſon had either 
the ſtrength or the faſcination beſtowed on 
our paſſions? 
Here Phocion anſwered : join with me 
in bowing to the ſupreme wiſdom. Cir- 
cumſcribed as we feel ourſelves to be on 
all ſides, and hemmed in by cloſe boun- 
daries, let us not preſume on ſo raſh an 
undertaking as to go about ſcanning and 
meaſuring an infinite being. Who arc 
we, to require an account of his deſigns, 
economy, and government? The viſible 
_ diſplays of his wiſdom ſhould ſtrike us 
with a cautious and reſpectful admira- 
tion for what we do not ſee. Were he 
to lay open to us the general ſyſtem of the 
world, is our ſight ſo ſtrong and compre- 
henſive as to take in all the parts, all 
the dependencies, and relations, to under- 
ftand the whole ſymmetry? No, my dear 
Ariſtias, were the author of nature to 
make known his arcana to us, they ex- 
ceed our faculties; it would be only in- 
| forming 
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forming us of myſteries, in which our rea- 
ſon, as made for truths of a lower order, 
would be overwhelmed. e | 

Be theſe theſe the limits of our know- 
ledge and enquiries. Thoſe truths which 
it concerns us to know Providence has 
clearly diſplayed to us: it has, as it were, 
held them up before our eyes ; but others 
lie hidden under an impenetrable veil. 
What have we to complain of ? Is it not 
ſufficiently evident that our paſſions are 
very far from imparting the happineſs they 


make a ſhew of? And of this does not 


reaſon give us convictive admonitions ? 
As thoſe ſyrens call on us with their me- 
lodious accents only to make a prey of us, 
and to decoy us into certain deſtruction, 
why do we not combat them with Ulyſles's 
prudence ? Are more revolutions in ſtates, 
more cataſtrophes, more diſaſters, want- 
ing to convince politicians,. that the wel- 


fare of ſocieties demand another fort of 


foundation than unjuſt, blind, giddy, 


ackle, and capricious paſſions ? Repre- 


ſent 


— 
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| ſent to yourſelf, my dear Ariſtias; what 


a ſpectacle the earth would exhibit, did 


all its inhabitants, like the divine Socrates, 


of whom Plato and Xenocrates have a 


| hundred times given me a particular ac- 


count, cultivate every virtue. If in this 
ſecond golden age, when, the paſſions 
controuled and directed by reaſon, hap- 
pineſs would take up its ſettled abode with 


mankind, does it not follow that policy 


ſhould promote an uniform attachment to 
virtue, and that this ought to be the main 


view of magiſtrates and legiſlators, and 


the principal end of all laws, cuſtoms, and 


ordinances. 


When the Sophiſts can convince us 
of the great advantages accruing to the 
republic from the avarice, profuſeneſs 


floth, exceſſes, and injuſtice, of its citizens 
and magiſtrates, then let them explode 
the rights of reaſon, and extol the pal: 
"ſons. But, my dear Ariſtias, to ſtop 


their mouths you need only deſire them to 


take a retroſpect of the moſt early ages, 


when 
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when mankind yet was in its infancy ; 
ſhew them that whilſt our forefathers, who 
reſembled ' brutes more than men, lived 
under the government of their paſſions, 
Greece was a ſcene of blood and tears. 
Call on thoſe eminent philoſophers, the 
contemners of reaſon, to inform us how 
it comes to pals, that our calamities did not 
begin to take a turn, till laws and ma- 
giſtrates, in conſequence of the primary 
compacts, the intimations of reaſon, began, 
by means of penalties and rewards, to 
ſuppreſs ſome paſſions and exalt ſome vir- 
tues. Trace the annals of Greece, and 
you will ever find its happineſs riſe or fall 
as a more or leſs a Pug en | 
or vitiated its morality. 7 

A hundred of our cities have been torne to 
pieces by inteſtine diſſentions; and moſt of 
theſe will be found to have proceeded from 
ſome paſſion, ſtimulated by the hopes of 
ſacceſs or impunity, breaking the too feeble 
reins which with-held it. Our calamities 
always keep pace with our vices. The 

| + | evils 
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- efils produced by the paſſions of a Pericles, 
a Cleon, and an Alcibiades, are well known: 
I could give you a detail of them ; but 
name me ſo much as one public calamity 
which took its rife from the virtues of Mil- 
tiades, Ariſtides, and Cymon. The ſove- 
trreeignty of republics has been vęry frequently 
ſeized on by tyrants; and would they have 
Hhaaarded any ſuch thing, had not their 
fellow-citizens, as ſlaves to their paſſions, 
been ready to ſacrifice country and free- 
dom, to their revenge and their avarice ? 
But, we Ariſtias, how is it that we 
differ ſo much from our fathers? Why 
are we not more happy? Do not, with 
the Sophiſts, charge this on a blind 
fortune, that has no exiſtence: it is to 
the change in our manners every evil, 
every diſgrace, is to be imputed. Avidity 
of money, with which we are eaten up, 
has ſtifled the love of our country. Such 
is the luxury of private families that it 
turns the deaf ear to every duty of hu- 
manity ; pleaſures, diſſipation, delicacy, 
have 
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have utterly. debaſed our ſouls. Where | 
is a Thrafibulus to reſcue us from thoſe 


_ tyrants, more deſtructive, more impla- 
cable (7) than Critias ? Reſtore to us the 
you of thoſe Athenians who vanquiſh- 


ed Xerxes; reſtore to the Greeks their 
primitive temperance and juſtice ; and 


thus you will reſtore to us our former 


concord and ſtren gh, which preſerved 
our liberty, Whenever the Greeks return 


to virtue, they will again conſider all 


Greece as their common country, Then, 
Philip, who now brayes us, and by way 
of prelude to his deſign of ſubjecting us 
is buſily arming our vices againſt us, 
would tremble at the name of Greece; or 
rather would again conſider us as the pro- 
tectors of his kingdom. 

Such, my dear Ariſtias, is the fixed 
order in human affairs, that the proſpe- 
rity of ſtates is the never failing and ſtable 
reward of their virtues; and adverſity 
and declenſion, the ſure puniſhment of 
their vices. Of this truth the hiſtory of. 
former ages is one continued warning to 
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the preſent, and ſuch we ſhall be to our 


poſterity. Conſider thoſe revolutions by 


which ſo many ſtates have been over- 


thrown : they : are, in reality, ſo many voices 
of Providence cally ling out to mankind; 
te Beware of your paſſions, they only 
fatter you to ruin you.” They promiſe 
delight and happineſs; but ſhould you 
liſten to their blandiſhiments, they will 
become your-executioners ; they will draw 
you into ſlavery,” and the inſtrument 6f 
your wretchedneſs will be either a domeſtic 
Wont or a foreign conqueror.” «Ou 
Now, my dear Ariſtias, faid Phocion, | 
effibracing him, go, digeſt the great trüths 
which Þ have laid before you; and ſay to 
-yourſelf whatever F might have added to 
theſe extemporar 7. ſuggeſtions: : nature, 
with the inſatiable deſire of happineſs 
congerial to us, has kindly marked out a 


track leading to the attainment of that 


happineſs, | No longer revile her with the 
Sophiſts, as dealing with us like a harſh 
ſtep-mother ; no longer complain that we 
are condemned. to undergo the fate of 

| Tan- 
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Tantalus. Silence your paſſions, that 
you may conſult your reaſon, and it will 
inſtru you in all the duties of man. 
You will become acquainted with our 
deſtination, and will ſee that polity never 
miſleads, never injures us, but hen pro- 
ſtituted to ſerve the paſſions. You are 
better, Ariſtias, than you conceive: it is 
naturally impoſſible, that with your diſpo- 
ſitions you can continue long in an 
error. The opinions of our Sophiſts, 
having an air of novelty or boldneſs, 
may have ſurpriſed your imagination; but 
Jau border on that age, when our expe- 
rience ſhould put us on ſuſpecting our 
paſſions, and if the heart be not corrupted, 
we ſoon learn to ſubdue ty; or at leaſt 
to oppoſe them. 

When Ariſtias had taken his leave, you 
ſee, ſaid Phocion to me, with what doc- 
trines the minds of our youth are tainted : 
no ſooner do. they come to perceive that 
every thing is not true, than they ridiculouſ- 
ly hold every thing to be falſe. Intoxi- 
cated with conceit, they hew down all be- 
eee V 
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| fore them. Theſe fantaſtic hiwbes, in 

their philoſophical fits, compute the gran- 
deur of their ſuppoſed triumphs by the im- 
portance of thoſe truths which they dare 
to attack. Though ſillily ſhutting their 
eyes againſt evidence, and ſunk into an 
indolent ſcepticiſm con cerning all things, yet 


do they imagine to have overthrown all 


things, and would perſuade the ignorant, 
that they have diſcuſſed all with unwearied 
application, and the keeneſt perſpicacity, 
When we are for fupprefling the vaice and 
authority of reaſon, and reducing it to be 
the ſlave of paſſion, what ſecurity, what 
union, can there be amang men ? What 
is to be hoped from either people or ma- 
giſtrates? The republic is at the eve of 
its ruin. Ariſtias, believe me, will alter: 


his modeſt filence, while I laid his miſ- 


takes before him, is a good preſage. They 
are not endeared to him by any vice of 
his; being rather giddy, vain, and pre- 
ſumptuous, than wicked, he will cloſe 
with the irradiations of reaſon : I only 
wiſh all the Athenians were bke him. 
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There is no virtue, however obſcure, which does not 
q contribute to the happineſs of mankind. The 
eftabliſhment of morality is the principal objelt of 
Il politics. No good government without good 
t, morals; they corre? its defetts. Ariſtias's ob- 
d jections. Phocion's replies. a 
. P HOC ION, my dear Cleophanes, 
0 has not been miſtaken; his words, 
At like a ray of flame, has diffuſed a light 
at through Ariſtias's whole mind. Yeſterday 
* this young man came to my houſe, and in 
of ſuch extreme confuſion that he could 
1 ſcarce look me in the face. Oh! the wiſdom 
of Phocion, cried he, into what errors had 
ey Iran l but hĩs excellent diſcourſe has revived 
of in my heart a taſte for truth and virtue, 
wn which I was wickedly labouring to de- 
iſe ſtroy. I am charmed with his judgment 


ty | and knowledge, though mortifying to my 
D 4 ſelf- 
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ſelf-love. How I dread leſt 1 ſhall appear 
as contemptible to him as I now am ta 
myſelf! Ever fince I left him, I have been | 
wholly taken up in reflecting on his doc- 


trine. I am equally amazed at my pre- 


ſumption in affecting to know every 


thing, and at my weakneſs in being mit- 


led by ſome extravagant ſophiſms. In 
thus beginning to know myſelf, 1 begin 
to feel a kind of tranquillity which I be- 


lieve is never found with error. I paſ- 
Honately long to ſee Phocion again ; yet 


dread appearing before him. I am afraid 
that he will not yet and me. —— to be 
his hearer, . 7 

Ariftias, | anſwered I, the Sophiſts in- 
deed flame againſt any one who dares to 
attack their opinions ; and this becauſe it 


is only avarice which opens their mouths. 


They apprehend their lectures may come 


to be exploded, . becauſe. they mercenarily | 


make a trade of them. But a philo- 
ſopher has no other intereſt than that 
of truth, and too well knows what. very 


great 
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great ſtrangers we naturally are to it, not 
to be indulgent. Phocion, I will anſwer 
for it, will, on account of your age, 
excuſe your having ſuffered yourſelf to 
be miſled by the Sophiſts and by the paſs 
ſions, ſtill more artful and inſinuating 


than they. He will be pleaſed with your 


repentance, and perhaps with your very 


errors, ſince you renounce them; for to 


amend 18 always commendable : ſo diſ- 


miſs your fears, Ariſtias, and chearfully 
cone along with me, and oe more truths: 


4 7.34.3 4 


to the republic 4 


Joy to you of your victory, ſaid I to 


_ Phocion, making up to him. Here is 


Ariſtias; you have reſtored him to reaſon 
at an age which prides itſelf ! in ſpurning 


at it. Has, then, the preſence of a vir- 


tuous man, my dear Cleophanes, the ſame 
power as the altars of the gods, which 
comfort and encourage thoſe ſuppliants 
who duly approach them. Ariſtias, now 
recover from his confuſion, aſſured Pho- 

cion, 
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cion, that he acknowledged all the dignity 
and prerogatives of reaſon. It is a ſtrange 
folly, ſaid he, for a perſon to take on 
himſelf the appellation of a philoſopher, 
at the ſame time that he is debaſing him- 
ſelf to the condition of brutes, and to 
pretend to reaſon, whilſt he maintains 
that there is no ſuch thing as reaſon, , I 
can hardly conceive how I have been fo 
bewildered as to believe, that it is a point 
of wiſdom to obey the paſſions ; daily ex- 
perience ſhewing us their violence, their 
eaprice, their injuſtice, and the danger 
of them. Happineſs. unqueſtionably is 
the companion of order and peace; and 
the very paſſions themſelves, from their 
irreconcilable contrariety, are in a per- 
petual ſtate of war, What good can 1 
expect from them, or rather what evils 


are not to be apprehended from them, 


without the interpoſition of reaſon, their 
judge, and their arbiter ? I have called 
to mind thoſe ſhort intervals of my lite, 


in which I made reaſon my ſole guide; 
and 
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and, at the recollection, my heart over 
flowed with an exquiſite complacency far 
ſuperior to any ſenſual gratification. Thoſe 
bliſsful intervals I have compared with 
thoſe times of error when my paſſions 
bear ſway: my memory repreſented to me 
only pleaſures intermixed with uneaſineſs, 
trouble, and repentance. My heart re. 
lucted againſt the remembrance. 

I have taken a view of a more exten 
five and varied theatre. There I have ſeen 
the paſſions, like ſo many furies, ſpread 
deſolation over the whole earth, change 
magiſtrates into peſts of ſociety, trample 
on the moſt ſacred laws of mankind, 
and overwhelm the moſt potent empires 
with rapid deſtruction, Having ſince 
conſulted my reaſon, I have now a glimpſe 
of truth, and conceive myſelf to be in 
the way leading to it; but my former de- 
viations have taught me to miſtruſt myſelf, 
Tdare not, Phocion, proceed without your 
help; I cannot preſume, by myſelf, to 
enter the ſanctuary of that ſublime polity, 
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the ſole foundation and inſtrument of 


which is virtue: I ſhould be afraid of 
profaning it. O Phocion, be my guide, 
exalt my ideas, and'give me quite a new 


mind. 


Ariſtias, my dear Ariſtias, anſwered 


Phocion, affectionately embracing him, 


your progreſſes exceed all that 1 could 
have expected. How noble is it in you 
to have already dared to pull off from the 
paſſions that deſtructive maſk under which 


they hide themſelves to deceive us! Now, 
there is no truth of which the diſcovery 


does not lye open to you. You are now 


perſuaded that reaſon is the conveyance 
by which the Author of nature ſignifies 
his will to us. You are perſuaded that 


there is no other way to happineſs, than 


through reaſon. Conclude then, my dear 
Ariſtias, that politics ſhould be the mini- 


ſter and co-agent of Providence in human 


concerns: and that nothing is more con- 
temptible than that deceitful art which 
aſſumes its name, though without any 


other 


mihi 


other ride than publie pre} adices and the 
paſſions of the multitude and its inſtru- 
ments only craft, injuſtice, and violence. 
Thus flattering itſelf to carry its point by 


ways contrary to the eternal order of 


things, it ſees the happineſs which it 1ma- 


| gined to graſp, vaniſh out of its hands. 


The ſlave, who tills your grounds, is 
wiſer than our legiſlators. That they may 
bring | forth plentifully he has ſtudied what 
culture the ſoil require: he has obſerved the 


ſeaſons which nature has appointed for 


the production of every grain, herb, and 
fruit, and in this particular he never goes 
about making any exchange. Thus polity, 
after penetrating into the ſecrets of nature, 
relating to the deſtination of ſociety and 


the ſources of its happineſs, is conſtantly 


to follow her unerring example. When- 
ever it ſhall come to be ſo prudent as not 
to think itſelf more {kilful than nature, 
the object of its capital application will be 
the ſtudy of morality, which teaches us 


to diſtinguiſh the real virtues from thoſe 
which. 
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which are merely nominal and imaginary ; 
the creatures of prejudice, ignorance, and 
cuſtom. Let its firſt care be the con. 
tinual refinement of morals. In beſtow. 
ing the ſtreſs of its attention on the vir. 
tues which are the moſt neceſſary to ſo- 
ciety, its principal aim ſhould be to take 
the moſt effectual meaſures for hindering 
the paſſions from gaining the victory in 
that perpetual conflict which our reaſon 
is condemned to maintain againſt them. 
Its ſcope, in a word, is to keep the paſ- 
ſions under ſtrict ſubjection; and, by thus 
ſtrengthening the ſovereignty of reaſon, 

to give a ſuperior activity to the virtues, 
Let us now enter on a detail of thoſe 
virtues, which politics ſhould more eſpe= 
cially cultivate. But firſt; Ariſtias, give me 
leave to aſk you this queſtion, When you 
buy a ſlave, is it a matter of indifference 
to you, whether he be given to gluttony, 
ſloth, theft, and lying? or whether he be 
poſſeſſed of the qualities oppoſite to thoſe 
vices? Is it not better for you to have an 
honeſt, 
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honeſt, humane, and friendly neighbour ? 
is it alike to you, whether your friend be 
choleric, impatient, licentious, ſenſual, and 
unjuſt, or whether he uniformly acts up 
to the character of a worthy man? When 
a marriage, which I wiſh may be very 
happy, ſhall raiſe you to the dignity of 
father of a family, will you make it no 
concern whether your children betake 
themſelves to good or bad courſes, or 
whether your ſpouſe gives herſelf up to the 
diſſipation and profligacy of a courteſan, 
or as a modeſt, chaſte, and good houſe- 
wife? LEM 
I do not expect your anſwer, continued 
Phocion ; I know what it muſt be. See- 
ing then we can ſcarce be happy in the 
midſt of our families, where we paſs the 
far greater part of our life, without a vir- 
tuous wife, virtuous cnildren, virtuous 
triends and neighbours, and even virtuous 
ſlaves, why ſhould polity overlook this 
important branch of our happineſs? 1 
am not to be told that we Athenians, 
| under 
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under pretence of a certain elevation of 


mind, which paſſes my comprehenſion, 
now make a jeſt of the domeſtic virtues, 
One would think that an honeſt man was 
but a low character, unleſs accompanied 


with that of an hero. This is, becauſe the 


corruption which prevails within our 
houſes having rendered us incapable of 
practiſing the domeſtic virtues, we have 


thought fit to deſpiſe them as beneath a 


great ſoul. A modeſt behaviour is ac- 
counted clowniſhneſs or puſillanimity. We 
would have our houſes a kind of aſylum 
where the law ſhall not intrude to remind 
us of our duties; and yet it was amidſt 
families where affectionate and prudent 
parents firſt laid down the models of laus 
and regulated ſocieties. For magiſtrates 


to be charged with our domeſtic cares is, 


ſay we, degrading them; but the reality 
18, that we would give 21 looſe to our 1m- 
moralities without being. called to an ac- 
count for licentiouſneſs. Grown quite out 
of conceit with the plainneſs of our an- 

1 ceſtors, 


* 
.4 


ceſtors, we are for elegance and parade 
even in the virtues ; ſtrange ignorance 
both of their nature and of the tye by 
which they are connected with one an- 
other! 

I lay little ſtreſs on the ſublime quali- 
ties of thoſe heroes who are all for an 
ample theatre and crowds of ſpectators. 
It is only by the uniform practice of the 


domeſtic virtues, that a people can be 


fitted for the exertion of the public vir- 
tues. He who knows not what it is to 
be a huſband, a father, a friend, or a 


neighbour, cannot be a patriot. It is do- 
meſtic manners, which at length give the 


turn to public manners. Can you think, 


Ariſtias, that they who are uſed to act 


arbitrarily in their families, and immo- 


rally towards one another in the com- 


mon courſe of life, will at once aſſume 


new tempers and a new genius on being 
introduced into the public aſſembly or 
the ſenate ? or that their paſſions and their 
vices will lye dormant, when the intereſt 


E of 
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of the republic comes in any competition 
with theirs? This was more than Lycur- 
gus, leſs preſumptuous than our Sophiſts 
and orators, expected: accordingly he ap- 
plied himſelf, as the capital buſineſs, to 
form the domeſtic morals of his country- 
men. His laws for making honeſt men 
are far more in number than all thoſe for 
regulating the forms of the ſenate, and 
ſettling the ceremonial and proceedings 
in the aſſembly of the Forum, put to- 
gether. He knew that virtuous men, 
as by inſtinct, anticipate their duties, and 
will ever both have and make good ma- 
giſtrates. 

How indeed ſhould a tate have a fuc- 
ceſſion of good men at the head of its 
affairs, unleſs it begins with habituating 
its citizens to the practice of the duties of 
private life. A people muſt have a declared 
eſteem for virtue, that the magiſtrates 
may act with the reſolution and firmneſs 
neceſſary to the due diſcharge of their 


office. A people muſt likewiſe have a 
. | love 
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love for juſtice, as then they will take care 


to have a magiſtrate who on all occaſions 
will be juſt, conſiſtent, and inflexible as 


the law itſelf. Corrupt citizens will dread 
ſuch a magiſtrate ; his probity would be 
an inſupportable curb to them. They 


| would reject him for a Cleon, who fo- 


ments their vices, whoſe heart is open to 
ſelfiſhneſs, and in whoſe remiſs and weak 
hand the ſcales of juſtice are not duly 
balanced. hg 

Judge, my dear Ariſtias, of the doc- 
trine which I lay down by the tranſac- 


| tions in our republic which our own times 


have ſeen. No ſooner had (1) Pericles cor- 
rupted our manners, under colour of poliſh- 
ing them; no ſooner did we begin to 
affect curioſity in the uſeleſs arts, ſplendor 
in our ſhews, magnificence in our fur- 
niture, delicacy on our tables; no ſooner 
had the proſtitutes, once held in the loweſt 
contempt, now the arbitreſſes of taſte, 


virtue, and accompliſhments, opened a 


ſchool of gallantry and idleneſs for our 
E's :  _ you 
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youth: in a word, no ſooner did we 


begin to delight in voluptuouſneſs, ele- 


gancy, riches, and pay a regard to opu- 


lence, than we have been-puniſhed for it; 
a graceful air, parade, luxury, and wealth, 


now ſupplying the want of talents, and 


being ſo many- qualifications for promo- 
tion to the higheſt offices. What repub- 
lic muſt not have ſunk under thoſe con- 
temptible wretches who have governed us 
ſince Pericles? Voluptuous, giddy, and 
covetous, as they were, they conſidered 
the adminiſtration intruſted to them 
only as a means for the more ſure and 
eaſy gratification of their paſſions. The 
homage and opinions of 'a multitude no 
leſs vicious than themſelves, being a mat- 
ter of indifference to them, would they 
thwart their deſires, or do violence to them- 
ſelves for the ſake of the public good! 
In difficult exigencies all their ſtudy was 
how to hood wink and impoſe on the ſpec- 
tators. Governing only by cabals and 
intrigues, their chief aim was to mould 
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the laws into a conformity with their 
deſires. They had at moſt the addreſs or 
conſideration \to- keep in with a few. vir- 


tuous citizens, and do two or three good 


things with much oſtentation and ſolem- 
nity, that this ſtolen reputation might be 
à ſhelter to their crimes. | 
Fold it for certain, Ariſtias, that in the 
eye of politicks no virtue is ſmall, and 
that it cannot ſafely neglect any one. I 
will even go ſo far as to affirm, that the 
laws moſt eſſential to the ſafety and hap- 
pineſs of ſtates are thoſe relating to the 


rectitude of morals. I own, I do not 
conceive what Sophiſts can mean when 


they talk of a good or bad government; 


unleſs by theſe words they would ſignify 
a form of polity, which is more or leſs 
adapted to reſtrain the paſſions of all 
Tanks, the governors and the governed, 
ſtrengthen or r weaken the wa of the 


s. 
I have 8 ken Plato diſcuſs this 
baue, he excepted againſt (2) monarchy, 
E 3 ariſto- 
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ariſtocracy, and demorracy. Never, aid 
he, are the laws a ſecurity under thoſe 
adminiſtrations which leave too free a range 
to the paſſions. He was afraid of the 
power of a prince, who being ſole legiſ- 
lator, makes himſelf ſole judge of the 
Juſtice of his laws. In an ariſtocracy he 
feared the pride and avarice ef the great, 
who, imagining themſelves lords of all, 
will wantonly ſacrifice the intereſt of the 
public to their own private advantages. 


In a mere democracy he dreaded the ſallies 


of a multitude ever blind, ever extreme 
in its deſires, and which to-morrow will 
with outrageous fury exclaim againſt what 
to-day it <p with enthuſiaſtic effu- 


2 | 


That great man, continued backen, 
was for a judicious mixture of all theſe 
governments, that the public power being 


1 divided among different parties, they might 


be proper correctives and balances to each 


other. But, my dear Ariſtias, he did not 


ſtop here; Socrates's diſciples know man- 
| kind 
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kind too well to think that any govern- 
ment, however well conſtituted in the com- 
bination of all its parts, could ſubſiſt with- 
out the aid of domeſtic morals. Read 
his Republic, and you will ſee how very 


attentive he is to maſter the paſſions, and 


what ſtrict rules he preſcribes to virtue. 
If in ſome points he may have overſhot 
the boundaries of diſcretion, this very 
exceſs of precaution manifeſts how very 
neceſſary he held morality to the preſer- 
vation of his government. 

indeed. what avails laying down the 
witeſt form of government to corrupt 
men, without making the correction of 


their vices the primary concern ? The 


government of Lacedemon, when it came 
freſh out of Lycurgus's hands, was ſuch 
as Plato preferred. The two kings, the 
ſenate, and the people, being inveſted with 


a different prerogative, formed a mixed 
conſtitution, all the branches of which 


were kept in due order, by that kind of 


controul which they exerciſed on each 


E 4 other. 
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— Admirable as the proportions of 

his government were, it could not pre- 
rde Sparta from cabals, parties, tumults, 
and thoſe diſorders by which the other 
republics of Greece have been ruined, 
any longer than it took care to main- 
tain _— gus's moral laws in their Full 
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re enemies, thus Rl d the 
germ of deſire, which till then had lain 


1 checked, than avarice imperceptibly inſinu- 


ated itſelf into the houſes of the Spartans 
along with riches. The plainneſs of their 
fathers | was ſoon exploded, as ruſtic and 
mean. In republics a vice is never alone, 
or rather produces a hundred others. As 
the Spartans became acquainted with the 


various ways of enjoying their fortune, 


* 


they began to perſuade themſelves that 
riches was a ſupplement | for the want of 
merit, and from that time, reſpected per- 
ſons according to their fortunes: at length 


poverty 


poverty fell into utter contempt, and the 
acquiſition of wealth becoming a point of 


neceſſity, the Spartans were too much 
taken up with their own private buſineſs 
to attend to the uſual concerns of the re- 
public; and no- the madding paſſions 
relaxed the exertion of government, which 


having imprudently ſuffered them to grow 


to a head was no longer able to keep 
them under. 

The rich, ſtimulated by the dread of 
being ſtripped of their wealth, declared 


againſt the partition of the ſupreme au- 


thority and were for having all the power 
in their hands, the better to ſecure and in- 
creaſe their poſſeſſions. On the other hand, 
the commons, ſometimes ſervile and ſome- 


times inſolent, had now only ſuch ephori as 
became ſuch a ſet of profligates. To go about 
putting a ſtop to th confuſions of Lacede- 


mon, by reviving the laws which fixed the 
limits of ſeveral powers appertaining to the 


| kings, the ſenators, and the people, would, 
At preſent, be a fruitleſs endeavour. Where 


I would 
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would be the uſe of laws, ſpurned ; at by 


the national manners, and to which 
ambition and avarice, prevalent as they 
now are, can no longer be brought to 


ſubmit? Vice has enervated thoſe ſalutary 


inſtitutes, and it is the practice of virtue 
which alone can reſtore their force and 
influence. If temperance and frugality 
be not ſpeedily called in to ſhore up 


and repair the remains of a government 
ſhaken by the licentiouſneſs of paſſions, 
depend on it, my dear Ariſtias, thoſe 
kings, thoſe ſenators, thoſe ephori, once 


ſo generous, ſo wiſe, ſo magnanimous 


in the exerciſe of their authority, will 
foon grow tired of that kind -of forced 


moderation, ſuch as it is, which they till 


affect; and, ſo far from being the magiſ- 


trates, will be the oppreſſors of a repub- 
lic, the miſchief of 


joſe inteſtine quar- 
rels will one day cauſe it to fall an eaſy 


prey to ſome foreign enemy. 
My dear Ariſtias, continued Phocion, 


ball 1 gre you another inſtance of the 


power 


3 
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power of morals? Take a view of Egypt, 
and you will ſee that as the relaxneſs of 
them has in Lacedemon fruſtrated Lycur- 


gus's wiſe government, their religious au- 
ſterity did, in that once happy country, 


refine even deſpotiſm itſelf. _ 

The kings of Egypt had no ſuperiors 
but the Gods, and, in ſome meaſure, 
even ſhared with them the veneration of 
their ſubjects. All their orders were ſo 
many ſacred and inviolable laws, and all 
ranks proſtrated themſelves before their 
throne in reverential ſilence. Whatever 
terror ſuch an exalted power in the hands 


of one man might excite, never did the 


Egyptians feel any bad effect from it. 
Being a moral people, they thus made 
their ſovereigns moral. It was out of the 
power of theſe unlimited monarchs to 
be avaricious, idle, profuſe, or voluptuous. 
Every portion of their day was filled up 
with ſome ſtated duty. After offering a 
facrifice to the gods, and meditating in the 
temple on ſome truth of the ſacred books, 


they 
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they were called away from themſelves, 
to hear the complaints of the diſtreſſed, 
to decide the proceſſes of their ſubjects, E 
to hold councils, to diſpatch orders into I 

Ol 

W 


the provinces for the prevention of ſome 
grievance, or the execution of ſome bene- 
 #icial ſcheme. Every thing, even to their 
very recreations and natural wants, were 
under the preſcription of laws. Bathings, 
airings, and meals, had their appointed 
Hours. The royal table might be termel 
ian altar erkcted to frugality and modera- 


"tion, the wine was meaſured, never more 
; 5 than two diſhes, | and theſe continually the 
| Same. The palace had none of 'thofe fal. 
= tuous decorations, which are fo many in- 


= 2falts over the condition of ſubjects, and 
well the ſovereign with vanity and loftineh, 
Love itſelf, Ariſtias, that paſſion too often 
o imperious and ſo trifling, ſo impatient 
and ſo enervate, was only an amuſement 
after buſineſs: deſpotic as the monarch 
Was, the law ſhut and OT the queens 
a ane to — 


Such 


| 
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Such was the foundation laid by the 


Egyptians for ſecuring their happineſs, 


Their vaſt country was as the dwelling of 
one numerous family, the father of which 
was the ſovereign. The prince was ſo 
taken up as a monarch, that he had not 
time to be a man: the conſtant and pe- 
riodical returns of his occupations habitu- 
ated his mind to regularity, and anſwered 


all the expedients which we, but often to 


little purpoſe, make uſe of to hinder our 
magiftrates from abuſing the authority 
with which they are intruſted. The paſ- 


ſions being ſtifled in their lord's heart, and 


the laws reſtraining him from deſiring or 
projecting any thing but what was good, 
the Egyptians would have been little the 
better for that liberty of which we are 


ſo jealous. The laws, though made by 


only one perſon, were always juſt and 
impartial, and as ſuch equally valued and 


obeyed by all the claſſes of the ſtate. 


Thus, under deſpotiſm itſelf, morals made 


Egypt happy, and our antient phuloſo- 


phers 
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phers uſed to account it the nurſery of 


wiſdom. 


J feaſt on your diſcourſes cried Arif. 
tias, I find myſelf forcibly drawn by the 


ſtrength of your reaſonings, they raiſe me 


above myſelf. It is undoubtedly a pro- 


fanation of politics, which renders ſo- 


cieties happy and flouriſhing, to beſtow 
its name on that low and ever uncertain 
practice of artifice, intrigue and du- 
plicity, which I accounted a great art, and 


which, after all, was invented only by ig- 


norant perſons, incapable of ſublime ideas, 
or by bad citizens who had no other view 


in the adminiſtration of the republic than 


the baneful advantage of gratifying their 


own ambition and avarice. Morals muſt 


unqueſtionably be a baſis to the law, 
and without their aſſiſtance the legiſlator 


will raiſe only a disjointed edifice, which 
the leaſt ſhock will overthrow. 


But, Phocion, ſhall I own it to you, 
continued Ariſtias, with a downcaſt look 
and dejected accent; while I am yield- 


{. 
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ing to the evidence of your arguments, 


my old prejudices ſeem to revolt againſt 


my reaſon, Egypt, once virtuous, was 


happy; and Lacedemon had not loſt its 


proſperity, had it not firſt loſt its morals. 


It undoubtedly becomes the wiſdom of the 


Author of nature, that happineſs ſhould 
be the recompence of virtue, and calamity 
the chaſtiſement of vice, Such is the 
moſt uſual courſe of things ; but is there 
no exception to theſe general laws? Does 


not he who has enacted them for reaſons 


which it would be raſh to ſearch into, 


| never deviate from them? Have we not 
ſometimes ſeen empires found their aggran- 


diſement on injuſtice, and flouriſh by means 
which morality deteſts? What virtue 
have the Perſians who rule over all Aſia? 


Philip, with all his ſucceſſes appears to 


me to have ſcarce any more virtue than 


we who are on the decline. It ſeems 
to me, that the men of intrigue are daily, 


by villanjes and ſiniſter means, depriying 


good men of that recompenſe which is 


only 
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only due to probity. Why, by the ſame 
means, may not ſtates be equally ſucceſsful? 
We have ſeen tyrants uſurp the ſovereignty 
of their city, enjoy their rapine, and die 
quietly in their bed: whcreas Socrates 


fo far from being promoted to magiſtracy, 


never enjoyed any poſt, and met with 
judges who could condemn him to drink 
the fatal potion of hemlock. Ah Pho- 
cion, what ſcandalous tranſactions occur 
in the hiſtory of the happinels z and N 
of mankind! 

Softly, my dear Ariſtias, anſwered 
Phocion, this is by no means the lan. 


guage of your reaſon, but of your paſ- 


ſions. You ſtill confound dignities, riches, 
ſplendor, a and power, with happineſs; and 
thus you would make them the diſtin- 
guiſhing reward of virtue: : but the moſt 
they can afford is only a tranſitory plea- 
ſure, ſuch as that ariſing from the deceit- 
ful careſſes of a courteſan; and tranſitory 


pleaſures are not happineſs. 
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vou indeed frequently ſee worthleſs 
men riſe to the chief offices of the ſtate: 
but, depend on it, a high ſtation is a real 
good only to the virtuous man who devotes 
himſelf to his country, whoſe abilities 


make it happy, or who at leaſt omits 


nothing for that purpoſe. Happineſs in 
every individual is the tranquility of mind; 
and this tranquility ſprings from the teſ- 
timony of his own conſcience, that he 
makes the rules of juſtice his guide. 
Thoſe tyrants, thoſe ambitious wretches, 
whoſe proſperity is the gaze of the mul- 


titude, groan inwardly under the weight 


of an adminiſtration, which their mad 
ſelfiſnneſs will not ſuffer them to re- 
ſign, Would you could ſee into their 
labouring hearts convulſed by fear, envy, 
hatred, avarice, and remorſe! My dear 
Ariſtias, do not be ſhocked at that ap- 
pearance of proſperity which but too 
often diffuſes a glare round vice. The 


promotion of the wicked, as the puniſh- 


ment both of themſelves and of the peo- 
> F ple 
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| ple whom they rule over and who pro- 
: mote them, is rather a freſh proof, that 
it is to virtue alone that . 0 is an- 
nexed. | 
You mention Socrates ; but that ip 
of hemlock, which will be an eternal ſtain 
to our fathers, Uid not ruffle his tran- 
quility. The wretches who contrived 
his death were not ſure their calumnies 
would ſucceed ; but he was ſure of his 
own innocence. As he did not complain, 
nor uſe any ſolicitation, and declined ſe- 
cretly making his eſcape from the rancour 
of his enemies, how can it be thought, 
that he was uneaſy about the ſentence, 
which he ſo compoſedly expected? During 
the thirty days (4) which elapſed between 
his ſentence and the execution of it, he 
continued his lectures to his pupils. He 
diſcourſed to them on the immortality of 
the ſoul, and of the felicity which accom- 
panies virtue. The keeneſt eye could not 
perceive in him any ſtruggle either to be, 


or "ny affectation to appear caly ; or that 
he 
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he apprehended his impriſonment and 
death to be an objection againſt his doc- 
trine. He conſidered death as we the 
ſetting of the ſun or the approach of ſleep. 
He thanked the gods for giving him an 
end which faved him the infirmities of 
age and the pangs of diſtempers. Athens 
alone was unhappy; and what a long 
train of calamities might not have been 
eaſily foretold to a city which was ſo blind 
and ſo corrupt as to put to death ſuch a 
man as Socrates! 
As to' the proſperity of ail I allow, 
continued Phocion, that mighty empires 
have been formed by means contrary to 
all morality ; but thoſe ſtates, though un- 
juſt, lawleſs, and ambitious, were they not 
lefs given up to voluptuouſneſs, ſloth, and 
the love of wealth, than the people whom 
they ſubdued ? Were they not more inured 
to courage and diſcipline? Were they 
not leſs indifferent about their country ; 
and were they not more eager after 
glory ? It is not on account of Philip's 
F 2 | want 
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want of virtue that we fear him, but be- 
cauſe we have ſtill leſs than he; and he 
avails himſelf of our vices to ruin us. 


Ambition, inj juſtice, fraud, and violence 
may, to be ſure, give riſe to large empires; 


but this ! 18 becauſe theſe vices are combated 


only. by other vices. Beſides, where 1s 
the advantage of this uſurped greatneſs ? 
T here f is no ſettling it on a ſolid founda- 
tion, how then can jt gonſtitute the pr ol- 
perity of a ſtate ? 

Is polity, miſled by a proſperity of very 
ſhort duration and always terminating in 
diſgraceful cataſtrophes, to ſacrifice futurity 
to the preſent inſtant? Oh! my dear 
Ariſtias, if you love your country, may 
the gods keep you from wiſhing to it 
ſuch ſucceſſes as would bring on its de- 
clenſion and overthrow. It is for going 
about to uſurp the empire over Greece, 
that we and the Spartans now ſce our 
liberty 3 in ſuch imminent danger. The 
moderation of our cities had enabled them 
to repel Xerxes: : and now their ambition 

15 
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is on the eve of ſubjecting them to Philip. 


Our orators may declaim as long as they 
will about large provinces and opulence; 
but they do not contribute to the domeſtic 
happineſs of the citizens, nor ſecure the 
republic againſt foreigners. What mighty 
benefit has accrued to the Perſians from 
their having conquered | all Aſia? Are 
they the freer for it? Does the ſubject 
enjoy his fortune with mote quiet and 
confidence, ſince that of the prince has 
received ſuch over- grown acceſſions 1 2 A 


large empire muſt be very weak, 


Ageſilaus, with only a handful of diert 
ſpread conſternation even tb Babylon itſelf. 
Another time I will lay open to you the 


proofs of this truth; but, for the preſent, 


only obſerve, Ariſtias, that if that Being, 


who! is the Protector of virtue, ſometimes 
makes uſe of the vices of one people to 
deſtroy another more vicious, he uſually 


breaks the inſtrument of his vengeance, 
after it has ſerved his purpoſe. He does 


not act by miracles; but his proceedings 


F 3 adiſe 
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ariſe from the natural conſequence: of the 
order appointed by him for the regular 
government of the world. 


What I. advance i is no yain and raſh 2A 
conjecture ; ; only let us conſider the pro- 
cedure. and , concurrence, of the. paſſions, 
together with the, reciprocal motion which WW f 

they communicate to each other; and from 0 
| theſe you will ſee reſulting . that order fo : 
favour able to morality. Treachery, deceit, 2 
and craft may ſurprize and impoſe on a p 
ſtate, not aware of their wiles, and at q 
firft obtain ſome ſuccelles ; but their very 4 
ſucceſs rends aſunder the veil under which * 
they lurked: and. duplicity, by the miſ- tl 
truſt and general hatred which it raiſes, N 
comes at length to be entangled in the i 
ſnares which it had laid. Intimidated by 4 
the fear to which it gave riſe, and de- h: 
ceived. by its own artifices, + Never can it & 
foreſee all the dangers. which threaten it, al 
but. 3 35. continually providing againſt chi · = 
merical accidents... Proceeding without any it 
rule, it is only a chance if it ſucceeds, pe 


and 
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and thus muſt it ſoon neceſſarily miſcarry. 
Thoſe Sophiſts (5) who labour to reduce 
perfidy to an art, and. who take ſuch 
pleaſure in diſplaying accumulated exam- 
ples of ſucceſsful villanies, are very care- 
ful to conceal from us the deſtructive con- 
ſequences of them. Ever vague in their 
diſcourſe, they never analize the cauſes to 
which injuſtice and perfidy owe their ſuc- 
ceſſes ; never will they ſettle the preciſe 
point, where, having ſurmounted all ob- 
ſtacles, they are ſure of compaſſing their 
end. So very far from it, that the force 
of truth obliges the Sophiſts to confute 
| themiſelves. They cannot help being ſen- 
ſible that the ſhort-lived pleaſures of in- 
juſtice are the forerunners of wretched- 
neſs. Why do they adviſe us to avoid 
hatred and contempt, as the two moſt de- 
ſtructive rocks in politics. Is not this 
allowing vice to be hurtful, acknowledg- 
ing the value of virtue, and owning that 
its proceedings alone are really ſafe and 
permanent. 


F4: Should 
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Should a people inſtead of artifice and 
fraud make uſe of force and violence 
againſt its enemies, it muſt neceſfarily feel 


| thoſe very fears which it creates. By in- 


creaſing the number of its enemies, it 


draws on itſelf the ſuſpicions of its allies: 
its purſuit of aggrandizement both multi- 
plies its dangers and diminiſhes its ſtrength. 
1 will ſuppoſe it more fortunate than many 


nations, with whoſe hiſtory we are ac- 
quainted, who have been weakened and 
at length ruined by their repeated efforts 
after an increaſe of dominion; and fo. far 
from ſinking under the weight of the dif- 


ficulties ſurrounding it, that the oppoſition 
of enemies is only a whet to its courage 
and abilities. The fatal inſtant of ſuc- 
ceſs comes; this people triumphs, but the 
victor periſhes in the midſt of his con- 


99 x. 21 | 510 
Obſerve, my dear Atiſtias, it 1s ds 
bn, it 1s only avarice, which under 


the name of a falſe glory, can prompt 


men to become conquerors. And would 
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it not be ſtrange indeed, that thoſe two 
paſſions, after flagrantly breaking through 
all the rights of mankind, ſhould make a 
diſcrete uſe of victory, by which the moſt 
moderate are apt to be too much ele- 


vated? Seſoſtris, not ſatisfied with reign- 


ing over Egypt, violates thoſe excellent 


laws of which I was juſt now giving you' 


an account. He undertakes the conqueſt 
of Aſia ; and at firſt the hardy temperate 
and courageous Egyptians, whom he had 
levied to ſatisfy his unjuſt ambition, carry 
all before them. But his victorious ſol- 


diers ſoon gave in to the vices and cuſtoms 


of the conquered nations; and, ſoftened by 
ſenſuality and wealth, imported into their 
country the ſpoils of the Eaſt, The peo- 
ple, gazing at a fatal ſpectacle which che- 
riſhed in them the ſeeds of ambition and 
avarice, conceit themſelves at the height 


of glory and proſperity ; ; whilſt virtue, 


now declining in their debauched hearts, 
is about quitting their country ; and the 
— of Egypt begins amidſt ac- 

clamations 
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clamations and rejoicings. A preſump. 
tuous ſecurity diſorders the ſprings of 
government; all the antient ordinances are 
ſoon. trampled. on by the paſſions. Seſoſ. 
tris's ſucceſſors, infatuated. by their exceſ- 
ſive greatneſs, became voluptuous tyrants, 
and the more terrible, as, being weakened 
by the ſubverſion of the laws, they did 
not think themſelves ſafe. They were 
afraid of ſubjects, whom luxury and pride, 
poverty and riches, had rendered both 
cowardly and inſolent: and their de- 
fenceleſs kingdom, duturbed rather by 
tumults than revolts, will certainly be- 
come an eaſy prey to the firſt conqueror 
who would make himſelf maſter of it. 
Hiſtory furniſhes us with a thouſand 
ſimilar examples. The Medes, in ſub- 
jecting the Aſſyrians, loſt the morals and 
laws which they owed to Dejoces's wiſdom; 
an exceſs of proſperity proved the period 
of their happineſs, and facilitated the 
conqueſt of them to the Perſians, who, in 
their turn, ſoftened and depraved as ſoon 
as 

[ 
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as they became conquerors; founded a 
great empire which had all the ſymp- 
toms of a ſpeedy declenſion. How many 
documents has politics before its eyes, ex- 
hibiting its real ends and duties, if it 
would know them? Shall I, my dear Ariſ- 
tias, hold up to yon the domeſtic calamities 
of Greece? Our brilliant ſucceſſes during 
the Median war, though there we were 
only on the defenſive, have proved able 
to draw us from the virtues of our fa- | 
thers ; what havock then muſt not the ſuc- 
ceſſes of a war undertaken through am- 
bition and avarice make among the morals 
of a people? The epocha of the ambition 
and of the decay of Athens is one and 
the ſame. We ruined ourſelves, when 
we were for making ourſelves maſters of 
our allies ; and Lacedemon, after con- 
quering us, was no longer able to defend 
itſelf ſo much as againſt the Thebans. 
Philip is now taking advantage of our 
diviſions and vices. To ſubdue and enſlave 
us is his capital ſcheme : but ſee how art» 
ful 
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ful his ambition borrows the maſk of mo- 
deration, juſtice, and even beneficence; 
and herein it is that he is indeed to be 
feared. He patroniſes, he ſtrengthens in 
Macedonia, the virtues which are forſak- 
ing us; he makes his people ſober, active, 
patient, laborious, and brave. Glorious 
virtues! but which, after all, by the wrong 
uſe this ſecond Seſoſtris puts them to, will 
only procure to the Macedonians a falſe ha- 
pineſs. Were this prince poſſeſſed of true 
magnanimity, had he a ſenſe of his dut) 
ſo as to prefer it to the purſuits of his 
vanity and ambition, he would improve 
the fortunate circumſtances in which he 
finds himſelf. Far from fomenting our 
vices, in order to pave his way to the 
empire of Greece, he would employ his 
talents in aſſiſting us to reform ourſelves; 
he would endeavour to gain for: Mace- 
donia the reſpect which Lacedemon for- 
merly enjoyed; inſtead of dividing us, 
he would labour to reunite us and make 
tue Greeks and Macedonians one ſtrong] 
5 cemented 
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cemented people of cordial friends and 
allies, all ſecure, all happy, and their 
country inacceſſible to the attacks of 
foreigners, 


By ſuch a conduct Philip * __ 


cure to his nation a laſting happineſs; but 
having no farther regard for virtue, than 


as ſubſervient to the purpoſes of his am- 


bition, I will take on me, without infring- 


ing on the prerogatives of the Delphian 
oracle, to foretel that this riſing fortune 


of the Macedonians, formed and con- 


dufted with ſuch ſkill, courage, and ge- 
nius in the prince, and ſuch virtue on the 


ſubject's ſide, will ſoon come to nothing: 
the very moment, when their empire ſhall 
attain as it were to its zenith of power and 
glory, will be the epocha of its declen- 
ſion (6). His ſucceſſes will at length 
open his neighbours eyes: his conqueſts 
ſtir up againſt him more enemies than 
they will gain him ſubjects. The quali- 
ties which we now admire in the Mace- 
donians will be ſuperſeded by the vices 

of 
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of the conquered. Macedonia will be 
wretched, and in time meet with a con- 
queror. 0 

My dear Ariſtias, for the politics of 


our Sophiſts to make a people laſtingly 


happy, the human heart muſt be totally 
changed. Were it only from our bare 
reaſon that we hate injuſtice, deceit, vio- 
lence, ambition, avarice, &c. poſſibly there 
might be a way of dazzling it, deceiy- 
ing it, and hoodwinking it with preju- 
dices which it would never be able to re- 
move; but it is likewiſe from our very 
paſſions, which deteſt thoſe vices in our 
equals, kindle at any appearance of them, 


and inveigh againſt them with implacable 


indignation, that an unjuſt, an inſiduous 
man is looked on with an evil eye by his 
fellow citizens, whilſt a graſping, ambi- 


loous and haughty republic is ſuſpected 


and hated by its neighbours; that is, wliilſt 
the nature of man continues as it is, 


perſuade yourſelf that politics is not to 
look for the ſource and foundation of 


proſ- 
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proſperity out of virtue. I ſhould now 
proceed to the means by which politics is 
to corroborate national virtue in a ſtate ; 
but, my dear Ariſtias, ſaid Phocion, this 
ſhall ſuffice for the preſent, leſt truth may 
ſuffer by my tiring you: and ſhould any 
doubts remain concerning what we have 
been diſcourſing of, the ſequel of our con- 
verſations, I hope, will remove them. 


CoNVESATION 


.: . ̃ <a 


* 


added he, ſmiling, Minerva who looks 


on 
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CoNVERSATION III. 


Methods 60 politics ſhould employ to render a 
people virtuous. The virtues it ought chiefly t 
cultivate; temperance, love of labour, love Li 
glory. The neceſſity of religion. 


ESTERDAY, my nr 8 

Ariſtias and I were again with 
Phocion. To-day, ſaid I to him, is our 
Panathenza, and how can we better cele- 


brate a feſtival conſecrated to Minerva, 


and appointed to perpetuate the remem- 


brance of Theſeus's bringing together in 


Athens the ſeveral people of Attica, than 
by hearing your farther * in 
morality and politics. : 

I am too much obliged to Ariſtias, 
anſwered Phocion, for prefering my grave 
diſcourſe to the fight of our feſtivals, not 
to comply with your defire ; and probably 


to 

link 
am 
trar 
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on our Panathenæas with much indiffer- 
ence, ſince we are come to celebrate it with 
more pomp and leſs virtue than our fathers, 
will diſpenſe with our increaſing the crowd 
there. | 

Since you are ſo inclined let us then re- 
aſſume our converſations. I have proved 
to you, continued Phocion, that virtue 
links men together by inſpiring them with 
a mutual confidence; and that, on the con- 
trary, vice divides them, and makes them 
ſuſpicious of one another. I have ſhewn 
you, that there is no virtue but what is 
of uſe to ſociety; yet theſe articles are not 


ſufficient alone to conduct all the various 


operations of polity. Though every vir- 
tue deſerves cultivation, yet are not all in- 
titled to the ſame care and attention in the 
legiſlator and magiſtrates. Some do not 


ſo directly and ſo immediately relate to 


what makes and conſolidates the welfare 


of citizens and the ſafety of the republic. 
All virtues do not extend their roots to 
alike extent: all have not a ſtem of equal 


8 ſtrength. 
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ſtrength. Some even ſtand in need of a 
ſupport; without ſuch help they wither 
and langaiſh. The branches of ſome arc 
Larger and yield a greater plenty of fruit: 
| ſome there are which may be ſaid to fer. 
tilize all the neighbouring ground; you 
ſee a thouſand private virtues ſpringing up 
about them without any viſible ſeed, 
and not requiring any culture. Politics, 
my dear Ariſtias, if it conſiders the vir- 
tues, according to their order in dignity and 
excellence, places at the head of them juſ- 
tice, prudence, and courage; and harmo- 
1 niſing with morality it ſhews us, that from 
theſe three ſources flow order, peace, ſafety, 
and in a word every thing that is really 
deſirable to men. The great object of 
politics is to facilitate to us the practice 
of thoſe three virtues. But it is too well 
acquainted with the activity of our pai- 
ſions, and the ſluggiſhneſs of our reaſon, to 
expect we ſhall be brought to a habit of 
them, unleſs by familiarizing us before 
hand with other virtues, the exereiſe and 
8 ; | motions 
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motions of which are more under her 
command, and excluding from our heart 


thoſe vices which hinder us from being 
juſt, wiſe and courageous, _ 


A ſtrange ſort of a politician would that 
legiſlator be who ſhould think that it 1s 
only making laws, and men would obey 
them of courſe. He may have ſettled the 
nghts of every citizen, and laid down 
fixed bounds for juſtice ;. but this is doing 


little or nothing: if our paſſions are left 


to act, they will ſoon have broken down 


thoſe fences; a thouſand chimerical pre- 


tences will ſet aſide legality. Be the laws 
ever ſo well framed, | injuſtice, © being 
ſeconded by cunning and chicanery, and 
emboldened by. impunity, will ſoon be- 
come the general principle. Suppoſe a 
proclamation were made in the market- 
place of Sibaris, ordering every citizen 


to have ſuch a ſtock of , courage, as to 


dye on the ſpot in battle, rather than give 


ground, and, in the adminiſtration of the 


republic to face the dangers to. which a 
| G 2 magiſ- 
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magiſtrate is ſometimes expoſed: take my 
word for it, ſueh an ordinance will have no 
manner of effect. The Sibarites will con- 
tinue effeminate, and not ſhake off their 
beloved gratifications to put on hardineſ; 
and courage. The law might preſcribe to 
us Athenians the moſt wiſe policy in our 
public deliberations, to preſerve us from 
levity and precipitation, and forte us ma- 
turely to weigh and examine the concerns 
of our country; yet, ſhould we become 
ſo prudent as to conform to the preſerip- 
tion, it would be rather as coinciding with 
ſome of our paſſions, than from any con- 
cern for the republic. 

That legiſlator who knows not on what 
virtues juſtice, prudence, and courage, muſt 


as it were be grafted; or who knows not 


how to bring men to the love and prac- 
tice of thoſe virtues, will find that all his 
plauſible laws will have done no manner 
of good to ſociety. There are in reality, 
my deareſt Ariſtias, ſome virtues which 
are baſes and — to others: theſe 
virtues, 
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virtues, which I:call mothers or auxiliaries, 


and which take the lead in the political 


order, are four: temperance, love of la- 


me love of glory, and. WAGE be 
— remperance,. 660 Dec 1 
wenn that virtue which bringing us to be 
fatisfied- with only ſuch things as are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to our preſervation ren- 


ders our wants both fewer and cheaper: 


He whe does not ſtudy the uſeful art of 


being eaſy at a ſmall expence will always 


be uneaſy. You, know what Socrates 
uſed to ſay. to Euthydemus, that; the vo- 


luptuous are of all men the moſt ſenſeleſs: 


by immerſing themſelves in delights they 
flatten the feelings of pleaſure; they have 
not the ſenſe to endure hunger and thirſt; 


and withſtand the firſt inticements of love 


and the approaches of ſleep; their fooliſh 
attention to prevent deſire palls 1 en- 
joyment. / 

Voluptuouſneſs PIO its n too dear, 


it requires too * hands, too much time 
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and too much labour in the compoſition 


of its vapid happineſs, that any ſyſtem of 


politics for making a voluptuous people 
happy muſt neceſſarily prove abortive, 


Scarce has voluptuouſneſs begun to enjoy 
than it is cloyed, and with diſdainful ca- 
price it rejects what a little. before it had 
paſſionately deſired. Our Sophiſts, as uſual, 
are quite out in their argumentations on 


this head, it being the appointment of 
nature that our wants ſunould be the ſource 


of our pleaſures, thoſt gentlemen will have 
it that to multiply one would be increaſing 
the other; but they did not conſider that 
voluptuouſneſs has neither the judgement 
nor liberality of nature. The latter with 


our wants has given us eaſy ways to ſatisfy | 


every craving; whereas voluptuouſneſs, 


which tiekles, heats and ſtimulates our 


fancy with hopes and viſions, never gives 


what it / promiſes; it vaniſhes from us 
when we think we graſp it, and, ſo far 


from pleaſure, leaves! us W _ laſ- 
* | 


But | 


fa 
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But among us the inconſiſtency of ſen- 
ſualiſts is not the queſtion; and though 
paſſion, inſtead of deceiving them, ſhould | 
ſully make good its promiſes, ſtill, my 


dear Ariſtias, is voluptuouſneſs to be ex- 


of purchaſing pleaſures with money ever 


makes it both covetous and profuſe; and 


never were juſtice, prudence, and courage 


ſeen blended with the vices which prompt 
to covetouſneſs and prodigality. All the 


wealth of Perſia would not enrich (2) 


Demades; nor Europe, Aſia, and Africa, 
ſuffice for all the cravings of three ſuch 
voluptuaries as he; how then ſhould truth, 
candour, and integrity be the ſoul of his 
diſcourſe? Country, juſtice, honour, every 
thing, will he make a ſale of to any pur- 
chaſer. This ſenator, being troubled with 


a bad digeſtion, would deliver up the ſtate 


to him who ſhould put into his hands an 
elixir for reſtoring the impaired tone of 
his ſtomach ; and is it to be expected that 
0 a oh ſhall make enquiry whether 
G 4 any 
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* a 


cheir privileges, and ſell their vote to the 


any citizen be in want of the neceſſaries of 
life? Will you believe that magiſtrates 
thirſting after money and exhauſted with 
Pleaſures are the propereſt perſons to ſuper- 
intend the neceſſities of ſociety; that 


they will be vigilant and reſolute watch- 


men, foreſee, prevent, or repel any dangers 
with which the _—_— may be threat- 


ened? 
No ſuch thing is to be Amin: of; it 


is what the republic itſelf no longer re- 


quires. When once the people's minds are 
infected by the fruition, or with the deſire 


of ſenſual pleaſures, it will even like its 
magiſtrates the better for their ſhow and 
luxury. When once a delicacy in pleaſure 
has annexed to plainneſs the ſcandal of 
poverty, the wants of the citizens become 
too many for them to be ſatisfied with 
their circumſtances. Their depraved ſoul 


being pregnant with the thefts which their 


hands have not yet had an opportunity of 


committing, they will drive a trade with 


beſt 
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beſt bidder, Office and dignity will be 


accounted only a means for growing more 


eaſily rich by unpuniſhed villainies. The 


great poſts civil and military will be ſought 
for only with a view of making a fortune, 
to be ſquandered away in parade and re- 


velry. Then is all loſt, and only the 
vain ſhadow of a ſtate remains, The laws 
are made a meer laughing-ſtock ; paſſions 


domineer, and were the people ſtill capa- 
ble of any ſpirit and daringneſs, the man- 
ners would be ſerious and ſanguinary. 


Though on the heart's opening itſelf to 


erery vice, ſenſuality and luxury did not 
ſtifle in it che principle of prudence and 
juſtice, though they affected only the body, 
the republic is no longer to expect from 


its ſoftened citizens thoſe watchings, la- 
bours, and hardſhips, on which: its ſafety. 


not ſeldom depends. Will our youth, 
ſpent with debaucheries and ſleeping; deep 


ſunk in down, and thus called on to; 


repel the ſudden aſſault of an enemy who 


is ſcaling the walls, will ſuch as theſe, 


2 think 


> 5 
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think you, ſhow any thing of the vi- 
gour and intrepidity of the old Athe- 
nians, who uſed to ſleep on the bare ground 
with their arms by them, and ſcorned 
ſenſual indulgencies? It is not to be thought, 
fince the love of pleaſure has ſtriken its 
roots in us. I have ſeen, yes, I have ſeen 
the very deſcendants of the Marathon and 
Salamis heroes, moving towards the enemy 
with eowardly diſpoſitions in their looks. 
The eontagious example of the wealthy 
has corrupted the very poor, though not 
partaking of their gratifications. Where 
is the Athenian: who does not murmur at 
the hardſhips of war and the rigour of 
our difcipline, though ſo ſhamefully re- 
laxed. Nature, throughout all Greece, is 
in a ſtate of abjection; the preſent gene- 
ration faints under thoſe exerciſes which 
to our fathers were . a ſport; our arms 
weigh us down, and ſuch is the puſillani- 
mous degeneracy of cities through luxury, 
that we are grown afraid of thoſe bar- 
barians whom once it was ſcarce accounted 
any glory to defeat, | 
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What a profound knowledge, my dear 
Ariſtias, had Lycurgus of our virtues 
and vices ? Think on his laws, digeſt them 
in your mind, it was certainly ſome god 1 
who dictated them to him. You will 1 
never find him wandering into uſeleſs de- 
tails, prohibiting a vice and not cutting 
off the very root of it, nor enjoining the 
practice of any virtue and neglecting that 
which is to be its principle or ſupport. He 
does not allow a young married couple to 
vive an immediate looſe to their tranſports; 
a bridegroom was not immediately to live 
in the ſame houſe as his bride, nay he 
was to get her favours by ſtealth. The 
end of theſe ſingular inſtitutions was that 
the rites of marriage might not become 
an inlet to corruption and ſoftneſs, by being 
given up to the incontinency of voluptu- 
ouſneſs, and leſt the youth, ſatiated with 
lawful fruitions, might go in queſt of thoſe 
which were illicit and pernicious to fa- 
milies. Adultery was never- heard of at 


| Lacedemon, and what a happineſs was 
| this 
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this, if it be true, that any intrigue 
implies in the woman a; baſe deflection 
from her duties, and in the man the art 
of ſeducing and corrupting reduced to 
principles; and thus the more dangerous, 
as keeping the mind continually on the 
ſtretch about trifles and ſhadows, which 


both incapacitate and indiſpoſe it either 


for planning or executing any thing ele- 
vated, or ſo much as uſeful. 

Moſt legiſlators, for want of knowing 
the propenſity of. the female ſex to luxu- 
riouſneſs, and their great aſcendency over 
us, have inconſiderately laid a ſnare to our 
manners in omitting to regulate thoſe of 
women. Lycurgus ſaw. they would: com- 
municate their vices to us if he did not 
implant our virtues into them. He made 
men of them, he inſpired them with a 
generous contempt of thoſe wants to which 
nature has not ſubjected them, he inured 
them to labour, fatigue and hardſhyp. 
Plato (3), encouraged. by, ſa illuſtrious an 

example, was even for making ſoldiers of 
— | them 


the 
the 
the 


thi 


them in his Republic. He knew that 
the fewer our duties are the leſs we mind 


them; and in requiring a great deal from 


women, he juſtly expected that men would 
be brought to every thing. 

L ycurgus likewiſe appointed public 
meals in his city, and in theſe the great 
dainty was that black potage ſo de- 
ſpiſed. Theſe were his two principal in- 
ſtitutions, and without their help, his 
prohibiting the uſe of money and unne- 
ceſſary trades as both incitements to and 
the fewel of pernicious paſſions, would have 


been of little avail. From that time, the 
practice of the moſt difficult virtues and 


in the moſt heroic degree muſt have be- 
come familiar to the Spartans, it being 
the nature of temperance to bar the 
entrance 'of our heart againſt a 'hoſt of 


' vices, by reconciling us to our preſent 
fituation, and inclining us readily to 


any good action. Temperance naturally 
begets an indifference to riches, and with 
this indifference, as it implies a mind clear 
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of thoſe many frivolous wants with which 
we are harraſſed, are always united by à 
love of order and regard to juſtice. The 
fewer and leſs active the paſſions, the 
more at liberty is reaſon to aſſert its pri- 


vileges. Ves, my dear Ariſtias, departed 
as we are from the ſimplicity of our fa. 
thers, it ſignifies nothing for us to be daily 


making new laws and increaſing our ma- 


giſtrates: this is an avowal of our de- 
pravation and, at the ſame time, uſing 


only ineffectual remedies for our amend- 
ment. The chief magiſtrate and chief 


law of a republic muſt be temperance; 
and the beſt: governed, the happieſt ſtate 
next to the Spartans, will be that which 
comes nearelt to its frugality, 


Such however is human weakneſs that 


every virtue has its inſtants of error, diſ- 


traction, and laſſitude. Temperance has as 


many enemies as there are kinds of plea- 


fure, and however great its power may 


be, it muſt at laſt give way, unleſs polity 
take care that it may not have to grapple 


with 
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with idleneſs and that liſtleſſneſs which 
ſteals on us when both ſoul and body are 
unemployed. All the time in which the 


law leaves us to ourſelves is virtually a 
ſpace given to the paſſions for tempting, 


ſeducing, and ſubduing us: therefore to 
inſpire the citizens with a love of work 


ſhould be one of the chief views of a 
juſt polity ; this virtue by imparting to 


the moſt ſimple and moſt decent pleaſures 
a rel1ſh capable of ſatisfying us, keeps our 
fancy within bounds, and prevents its rov- 
ing after ſome new gratification. 


Do not, my dear Ariſtias, too haſtily 


conclude, from this doctrine of mine, that 
every kind of work is advantageous to ſo- 


ciety; far from it, there is a kind of in- 


action, which perhaps would be leſs de- 
trimental to a community. Obſerve that 


part which nature acts towards us. With 


all its bounteous liberality of ſuch good 
things as are neceſſary to us, it has or- 


dained that we ſhall purchaſe them by 
labour. The earth, unleſs. fertiliſed by 
| — 0 
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our hands, is barren; and by the order ap- by 
pointed for the production of its fruits, ti 
this labour though ſlight muſt be continual, E 
Well, politics ſhould imitate nature. If ſc 
the labour it enjoins us be not ſuited to in 
our ability, if the hope which would W 
make it to be undertaken with joy be dif. w 
appointed, if it cannot anſwer our wants, fo 
there is no going through it with chearful- WI 
neſs, and it becomes the occupation or th 
rather the puniſhment of a ſlave. hi 
Egypt was wretched under the ſucceſ- Ni 
| ſors of Seſoſtris, when the prince, inſti- ms 
gated by an avarice inſatiable, departed be 
from theſe principles, and beſides works, lv 
in themſelves too hard, with which he tw 


faddled the ſubjects, the fruits of them 4 
redounded ſolely to himſelf, This chilled | tra 
the hands of the Egyptians. The moſt bu 


1 active of nations ſunk into fluggiſhneſs, the 
which is now its ſole good : the ſtate was i ins 
| at once oppreſſed by poverty and luxury; up. 

and the people growing refractory were wh 


zuſed like wild beaſts (5), whom nothing pry 
= | but 
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time, , how. calajpitous the condition of 
Egypt. Without the waters. of the Nile 
{carce. could the country have ſubſi ſted 1 its 
inhabitants. _ Amidſt theſe monuments 
which, ſeem. intended to laſt as long a as the 

worlditlelf, and raiſed by: an 10ÞPp proſſed people 
0 e Staten & 0 th nir maſters, what 
vi ill the prince, d do ſhould AN, enemy. invade 
the frontiers with with a declared, 23 * to ſtrip 
him of. all bis idle grandeur s and tyran- 
meal voluptuouſneſs? Where will he ling 
men, f. to take the. field for - him?, Is 1t to 
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be : thought the prope © will ae ec \their 
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, lives, te to mai piain 2 e ang, Ferpe⸗ 
6 vate th eir OW miſery, ER +. 

n ö 1 5 9 — 15 * hage, Fibbreing to | 
d ppl, alf hands. 15 conſtantly a at work; ; 

t but, may t the ,$99p keep us from making 
5 them our cope Thoſ C VET. People, v whoſe 
8 12 and, induſtry a are fo much cried 

3 Wort ave been the corrupters of. nations, 
4 by 9, onee contented With t the wealth,v which 
6 I deere, has diftbured, In every 
it 1 r Llimate, 


bot hardſhips could tame. In the mean 
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climate, lived happily, yet ſtrangers to 


pomp and luxury, till the Tyrians' and 


Carthaginians threw out their baits to 


them; they have now inveigled them into 


a fondneſs for rarities, dainties, and parade, 
and inſidiouſſy talked them into a con- 
tempt of their own products and manu- 


z factures. Of how many crimes, how 


many misfortunes have not Tyrian pur- 


ple and Carthaginian toys been the occa- 
| fion ! But it is to be hoped, Ariſtias, 


that theſe public corrupters have not 
eſcaped the malignant effects of their own 
poiſon, I never was at. Tyre nor Car- 
thage, yet, I dare ſay, both thoſe cities 


are unhappy. The love of work, which 


joined to temperance, is a great virtue, 


and has the ſame tendency to bridle and | 
regulate our paſſions, is in the Cartha- 


ginians and Tyrians the creature of avarice 
and cupidity. As theſe two vices grow 
up and ſpread amidſt opulence, the more 
violent and inſatiable all the other paſ- 


ſions become. In thoſe two republics the 
love 


of work can only debaſe the mind or ſwell 
it with pride; ; they muſt naturally con- 
fiſt of multitudes of hirdlings, and a few 
8 

Our countryman, Solon: Bat out 
with the tumults and ſeditions which the 


Hleneſs of the people was continually 


raiſing among us, made ſeveral laws for 
the encouragement of work, A father 
who had not cauſed his ſon to be taught 


ſome trade could not claim any aſſiſtance 


from him | in his old age : this however was 
not a little abſurd, as contravening the 
eternal and inviolable laws of nature; 
and no man will ever be the better patriot 


for being diſcharged from his duty as a 


ſon. Every citizen was obliged to give 
an account how he lived and ſpent his 


time before the Areopagus, a branch of 
whoſe buſineſs it was to puniſh idleneſs ; 


and what was the end of all this mighty 
policy ? Why, the choice of every one's 
employment being left to his own fancy 


inſtead of being appointed by the laws, 
H 2 made 
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14 4 


made us all hirelings; ſo that our Public 
aſſemblies, now conſiſt chiefly. of ders 
ſnoe- makers, maſons, farriers, ſhopmen, 
and brokers. 

Our citizens, being thus left to follow 


(T1337) 


mean and ſervile occupations, which Ly- 
curgus had allowed only to the Hilotes, 


muſt of courſe have contracted their man. | 


ners; and what had become of the re- 
public? W ould, the valour of our fore- 
fathers have, ever ſhone in the recor rds of 
fame for the glorious days of Marathon 


16 


and Salamis „% W ould not all Greece have 


been at preſent governed by ſome haughty 
ſatrap of the king of Perſia? If by means 


of. a fortunate concurrence of extraordi- 


nary Ya, which are never to 


„65 


#$£2 843 


former love of glory and freedom, had 


not diſpoſed them to be implicitly (6) led 


by a Miltiades, Themiſtocles, and other 
ſuch great men. When theſe cauſes, | which 


were foreign to our conſtitution, after a 
' eradual 
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gradual decline, ceaſed, to have any in 


!! 
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public, being governed by n gave 


into the genius conſequential to ſuch a 


government, you know into what abaſe- 
ment and turpitude \ we fell. Public con- 
cerns were always decided by private in- 
tereſts. Extreme and "fickle 5 in all out 
pallicls, fearful this hour, raſh the next 
cowardly and furious at the ſame time, 
we have never known our ftrength, | no 


our weakneſs, | nor our reſources; ; 28 


never know the criſis for acting, Hebel 
could \ we foreſee or prevent dangers. With 
what face can 'one complain of fortune? 
Wa 8 ſhe to work ſuch miracles for "ug 
that an aſſembly of artificers and tf fr ac 
men ſhould be 3 J uſt , prudent, and mag- 
nanimous ! 1 8 00 en” e 

"Every art ay to the Teal watits of 
mankind” is "to be ſure creditable ; ; * the 
danger of them 3 is, when carried to all 
over nice Cüfloſity, they give to things 2 
value” which they ought not to have, and 

2 n + :- intro- 
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introduce an expenſive refinement of taſte, 
I am delighted with the ſimplicity of man- 
ners in Homer's kings, who know the 
number of their ſheep, and make ready 
their ſupper themſelves: I admire queen 
Ardte ſpinning the ſtuff which her huſ. 
band wears ; and princeſs Nauſica going 
| herſelf in a tumbrel to waſh her family $ 
cloaths in the river, Any one may with- 
out diſgrace be his own handicraftſman, 
it would really do him honour, and oh 
that our cuſtoms were ſtill ſo wiſe, our 
wants ſo few, and our fortunes ſo equal, 
as to admit of ſuch induſtry. But in a 
republic where polity i is no longer able to 


bring back the citizens to its primitive | 


plainneſs and purity, arts make the whole 
wealth of thoſe who practice them; ; it is 
only by what artiſans receive from the 
perſons of wealth who employ 9 that 
they live, and work muſt of neceſlity (7) 
debaſe their ſoul ; conſequently, my dear 
Ariſtias, they are, by no means, fit to 
haye 1 the adminiſtration of the ſovereignty 


put 


%%% Yet l es 
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put into their hands. However, the law 
may declare them free men, and in ſome 
meaſure conſider them as a claſs of citi- 
zens, yet 1s policy to look on them only 
as ſlaves, without any ſuch thing as a 
country, and, in conſequence, excluded 
from being members of political afſem< 
blies. All our greateſt men, as Miltiades, 
Themiſtocles, Cymon; and others, favoured 
ariſtocracy. I fide. with them, and this 
not from any motive of ambition or va- 
nity ; I am ſenſible of the rights of man- 
kind, and the natural equality of indi- 
viduals ; the welfare of the republic is all 
have in view; and it is for the good of 
the commonalty itſelf, as debaſed in man- 
ners and pinned down to ignorance by 
their profeſſions and conſtant occupations, 
that they ſhould not ſet at the helm of 
government. 

Let not the ſtate, however, be wantin g 
in due kindneſs and encouragement to 
artificers and working men; great uſe - 
fulneſs ſets them above contempt or r1- 

H 4 gour. 


„ 
7 


gour. The magiſtrates” are to Githeide 
that thoſe claſſes may by Work procure 7 
comfortable ſubſiſtence, otherwiſe” they 
will become ſo many enemies and turn 


againſt the ſtate, like the Uotes" of Sala 


and then the ma giſtracy 1 muſt blamethewm? 
ſelves for half their” guilt, and the Tay 

uniſhment of their revolt would not be 
altogether juſtifiable : a community, Which 
is keeping up à purity of morals,” will 


never admit of the invention of new arts. 
The hiſtory ef the örigin and progreſs of | 


arts would not improbably be the*hiſtory 
of all and every one of our vices. Let 


us like the hardy Spartans entertain à firm 
perſuaſion that it is only by 700d” and 
wholeſome laws, and” the ftead practice 


of virtue, people are civilize di fd not by 
heaps of coſtly fuperfinities. which, how- 
ever luxury may prize, reaſon deſpiſes and 
explodes. Lycurgus allowed the Lacede- 
monians to uſe only the harchet and ſaw 
in making pieces of furniture for their 
n An admirable faw | 80 that the 


Ko 


po taſte 


| 
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taſte and refinements of the rich may not 
ſoon over-run üs with uſeleſs and finical/ 
trades, do you take care that artificers 
be reſtrained in the moſt heceſſary arts 
from affecting poliſh and nicety in their: 
works, but keep ger within fore de- 
gree of [coarſe] eneſs. 'T have heard Plato, 
hundred. times, pathetically lament the 
improvements in painting among us. One 
day, as I was in Minerva's temple, and ad 
miring the overthrow of the giarits, he 
gave me a twitch by the cloak; it is with 
pleaſure I recollect it: Theſe baubles, ſaid 


he, will ſpoil you, what a waſte of '1kith 


trouble, and genius is here to faiſe a dan- 
gerous admiration! In my republic 
painter ſhall be obliged to make an end 
of his N the ſame ene en 
it ( (8). D Seiden ul * 

* a 80g my dear Ariftias, be it a 
maxim with you, chat, in ſound policy, 


none but thoſe of a landed eſtate ſhould be 
capable of having a ſhare in the govern. 
ment; it is only they who” can® property 
SHIOITLS io be 
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be faid to have a country. But that their 
leiſure may not prove a miſchief to the 
republic, theſe over-grown fortunes, by 


which the giddy commonalty in ad- 


miring them are depraved ftill more 
than the very proprietors, ſhould be 
ſtrictly prohibited by ſome ſevere law. 
The ſmallneſs of the eſtates would lay 

the owners under a neceſſity of keeping 
them in their own hands. Where cuſ- 
tom is againſt this, it behoves the go- 


vernment to divert the citizens from their 
paſſions, which muſt be by increaſing | their 


duties and occupations, 
What an admirable ſpectacle did the 


manners of antient Lacedemon exhibit ! a 


people continually employed in the manly 
_ exerciſes of hunting, running, boxing, 
wreſtling, throwing quoits, &c. whoſe 


very diverſions made them intrepid and 


vigorous defenders of their country. After 
their labours they recreated themſelves in 
ſchools, where they were taught not ſo 
much to declaim about the virtues, as 
among 
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among us, but ſtrictly to practiſe them. 
Every age, every hour among both ſexes, 
had its peculiar occupations, ſo that time 
never hung on the Spartans hands; and 
being thus always in action, how could 
the paſſions, with all their artifice and 
vigilance, find one vacant minute to 
deceive, ſeduce and corrupt a Lacedemo- 
nian! | 
Hitherto, my dear Ariſtias, continued 
Phocion, I have in ſome meaſure ſet be- 
fore you only the frailty, the wretched- 
| neſs, and the ignominy of human nature: 
hitherto you have ſeen polity wholly buſied 
in breaking thoſe fetters, by which a hoſt 
of paſſions, as linking man to his own 
intereſts, detach him from thoſe of ſo- 
ciety. Now for fruſtrating the ſpells of 
thoſe Circes who threaten us with the 
infamous fate of Ulyſſes's crew: obſerve 
the infinite wiſdom of nature, the great 
helps with which it furniſhes us. Theſe 
virtues ſo highly neceſſary. are timorous, 


quite contrary to our paſſions, liſtleſs and 
foreign 
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foreign t to bur heart; yet learn the 'valuable 
 arcanum by which politics can impart to 

them : an energy, a force ſuperior to that of 
the very paſſions themſelves; - Learn by 
| what n methods the obſervance of thoſe du. 

ties even of thoſe which ſeem the "moſt 
difficult and forbidden, may become e Hy, 
I will fay, delightful. It is by keeping 
awake in our hearts the love of glory 
noble and generous * ſentiment, that we 
come to know all the greatneſs of our 
- origin and our deſtination: This ! s the 


3 + 2.48 


ſentiment which exalts us to | an emu 
tion of the ſpiritual eſſences ; this gives 
us to know that x we are the work of A 
deity. A | . * Hg 

In reality, Ariſtiss, 1 the is not 4 fpri 
by which the ſoul is more ſtrongly ſet 110 in 
motion than the love of. glory. Such is 
its impetus and nobleneſs, that i it delights 
in oppoſition and conflict. How has it 
fi ignalized itſelf in ſubduing the refractory 
will, by victories over the moſt imperious 


| and fiery paſſions * . I enumefate all 
YE the 
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the great men who, by its influence, have 
been hardened againſt ſenſuality, and re- 
conciled to Povert ? The love of glory 


z 
getaches us, in ſome meaſure, from our- 


x 4,2 * 


| fives'; ; noble nature becomes as it were 


enchanted | into a diſregard of its \proſer- 
vation, and, when on ſacrificing. our lives 
to that exalted principle, the imagery ok 
a beautiful death beams on the ſoul, and, 
inebriates it with a ſupernatural ar rdour. 
How "many heroes, ſince Cadmus, habe 
peel 1 ious victims to the love of 

e who 51 e wal eee 
with the human heart, did not think it 
ſufficient for exciting men to virtue barely 
to demonſtrate that it makes us happy, 
and 1 is its own reward, He was appre- 
henſjv ve that the paſſions, in the preſen 


ple ifire which they offer, would ſpeak - 


; more powerfully than he, and thus have 


ſhut the ears of bis diſciples againſt bis 
inſtructions fo that, to ſecure their at- 
tention 1 compliance, he held up glory 


; [£13 EE 1 $4 
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to them. In his ſchool were formed the 
laſt good men who have done honour to 


our republic ; ; and how happy, how flou- 


riſhing would Athens till have been, had 
the laws and magiſtrates, as inſtruments 
of a found polity, brought the citizens 
Thou gh Barbarians are ee to the 
love of glory; though that virtue, already 
much impaired 1 in Greece, IS daily | becom- 
ing g more ſcarce than' a century ago, let 
it not be imagined that nature has been 
more bountiful to our forefathers than to 
us 5 or that it was pleaſed, by an un- 
juſt predileftion, to diſtinguiſh us from 
foreign nations, No, her favours are 
equally diſtributed i in all times and places; ; 
but it is not in all times and places that 
polity equally knows how to uſe them. 
In the Median war the Thebans would 
have behaved with their uſual courage, 


inſtead of ſcandalous poltroonery, had 


ſome hero, like Epaminondas, been at 
their head, and kindled anew in them that 


love 
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love of glory with which they were ani- 
mated on the memorable day of Leuctra. 


Can it be thought, my dear Ariſtias, that 


this virtue can get footing in Perſia, and 


bring forth any of its noble fruits : 2 


contagious vapour has killed its very germ. 
of the many recompences appointed in 
honour of virtue there is not one which 
ſome vice has not the inſolence to inveſt 


itſelk with. A court, drunk with vo- 


uptuouſneſs, has no favours but for the 

miniſters or the inſtruments of its plea- 
ſures, and that imfamous court is the 
ſoul of the whole empire, It will never 
beſtow the government of a fatrapiate on 
a man of ſenſe and virtue ; they hate and 
miſtruſt him too much to put any power 

into his hands. He who obtains any 
conſiderable preferment in Perſia muſt 
cither be a man of very ſhallow parts, 
or ſo mean ſpirited as to conceal his 


abilities, | 


The commonalty never weigh things ; 
their 3 1gnorance naturally carries them to 
admire 
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admire whatever pleaſes, their folly, their 


pride, their avarice, their envy,, al and other 


fordid. paſſions ; "EY and thus they miſtake 
Eapree a and. ſingularity for. real wiſdom and 


age A an if, 1 vill run 


, : 


= 


in the = track, and ſoon. will they wan⸗ 
der out of it without fi ight and direction; 
they 1 will, tire the judges c of real merit with 
their ridiculous : and noily elogiums, and 
with themſelves x miſlead many who. haye a 
well meaning loye of glory, but for want 
f diſcernment know n not where, it is to 
be ſought,,. £2 - 2133 uv boat. © 
When pality 1s once cotne to the know 


# I 02f 


he's of what is truly eſtimable, when, i it 


bas, s 4 may, fay „ balanced the virtues, 
ves th e he preference t, to tl ole which are 


and gi 
| moſt beneficial to ſociety, and n moſt difficult 


in practice, the ſtate, ſo far from being 
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glory falls as it becomes common. Let 
rewards be rare, and however deſired by 


all, be the portion only of few ; if given 
before hand, or out of caprice, no account 


will be made of them. Talents, ſuch I 
mean as are uſeful to the commonwealth, 
have a juſt claim to honourable diſtinction. 
A mighty advantage, truly, that we have 
eminent painters, eminent players, and 
eminent ſculptors! Wretched is that giddy 
nation, which, becauſe their art requires 
ſome genius, puts them on a level with the 
great ſoldier or able magiſtrate, and la- 


viſhes equal praiſes on them, Are we 


erer the happier, that among us painting 
is ſaid to animate canvaſs, and {ſculpture 
gives life to braſs and marble ? 
Philip ſmiles at the ſplendour of our 
Panathenzas ; it is matter of exultation to 
him, that our citizens never have enough of 
entertainments, concerts and ſhews. For- 
merly we beſtowed ſtatues on ſuch only who 
had done ſignal ſervice to their country, 
and thoſe but rough hewn; Athens abounded 
AL "I an 
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in great men, and now we are little bet- 
ter than a people of painters and carvers. 
To be ſure, Ariſtias, it moſt nearly con- 
cebrns Athens that ſome among us, by dint 

of long practice, ſtudy and art, ſhould 
arrive at great theatrical powers, ſo as to 
perform the parts of Priam, Hercules, 
Achilles and Ulyſſes to admiration ; whilſt, 
at the ſame time, nobody can act the part 


of a good citizen in the general aſſembly, 


nor of an able magiſtrate | in the ſenate or 
areopagus. 5 

But if a ſtate confers FA corrards, of 
virtue on the talents of a vicious man, its 
diſtemper is deſperate indeed; the con- 


ſequence muſt be abſolute ruin. Do you, 
my dear Ariſtias, rather dread thoſe per- 


nicious talents; they are glaring meteors 
miſleading deceived travellers to precipices 
or miry ſwamps. In examining the cauſes 
of the proſperity and the overthrow of 
the ſeveral Grecian republics, I have al- 
ways obſerved that a virtuous people is 


never without thoſe talents which are ne- 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary to it, and that talents, when not 


accompanied with virtue, are at beſt but 


uſeleſs. What benefit would have accrued 
to Thebes from the eminent perſonages 
Epaminondas and Pelopidae, if with their 
great poſts they had been covetous, am- 


bitious and jealous of each other? Greece 


formerly owed its preſervation to that bold 


but moſt prudent motion of Themiſtocles, 
who adviſed our fathers to leave their city 


to Xerxes, remove their wives and chil- 
dren, and the aged, to Salamis, and build 


a fleet with the timber of their houſes. 
What a happineſs is it for us that our 


fathers could give up their private intereſt 


to the public exigency ! otherwiſe what 


would the talents of that great man have 
ſignified to us now ! Had the morals of 
Ariſtides and Cimon been depraved and 


mean as thoſe of our abandoned times, they 


would have declared againſt a project of 
which they themſelves were not the au- 
thors. They would rather have ſeen the 


republic and all Greece overthrown than 
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be ſaved by another. It was the diſinter- 


eſtedneſs of the public manners that al- 


lowed Themiſtocles to approve himſelf a 


| great man (9), and to defeat the Perſians. 
But farther, my dear Ariſtias, to thoſe 


baneful talents of vicious men have been 


owing all the misfortunes of Greece. Vice 
when 1gnorant and blockiſh can do little 
hurt; 1t 1s when combined with abilities 
and talents, and thus inſnaring the mind 


by ſoothing ſophiſtry, that it * the re- 


| public a fatal blow. 


If any beneficial inſtitution i in it cramps 


the ambition. or avarice of the citizens, 


ſome corrupt man ſhall exert his miſplaced 


talents to explode it, and his elocution 


at length unhappily ſucceeds ſo far as to 


aboliſh Iaws which were the baſis of pub- 
lic order and the preſervatives of rectitude. 
Is there a defect in its conſtitution ? the 


deſigning orator plies his engines, till he 
batters it down, and exalts himſelf on its 


ruins. Such always was the practice of 
thoſe tyre ants who have uſurped the ſo- 
vereignty 
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vereignty of their cities. They employed 
their genius in eluding the force of the 


laws, and in defeating the authority or 
the vigilance of the magiſtrates. They 


ſpread ſurmiſes, they created fears, or 
excited hopes, in order to kindle feuds and 
quarrels; and theſe they fomented with 
ſo much art as to beget a perſuaſion that 
the public good was all their ſcope. Every 
Might diſſention when it made for their in- 
tereſt, was blown up to a kind of civil 


war, and under colour of favouring men 
of merit, and reſtoring tranquility and 
juſtice, they carried on the moſt peſtilen- 


tial devices, and ſet up a lawleſs tyranny. 
Pericles, whoſe ſuperior genius might 
have made not only Athens but all Greece 


happy, did not ſtick at corrupting (10) 


our morals, to cajole and gain the com- 
monalty; he made us the tyrants of our 


allies to make himſelf be thought neceſ- 


ſary; and laſtly kindled the fatal Pelopon- 
neſian war to ſhore up his tottering in- 
tereſt, and fave himſelf from being called 


13 to 
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to an account for his male-adminiſtra- 
tion. The ambitious Lyſander, with like 
talents, had like views, and to open a way 
to the throne, from which by law he 
was excluded, bent all his endeavours to 
| overthrow the government of his country. 
Inſtead of reſtoring the old laws to their 
Proper force, and repairing the ſad breaches 
which the convulſions of a long war had 
made in the national morals, he was la- 
bouring underhand to infect the Lacede- 
monians with his vices. He impoſed on 
their love for their country, he made a 
fool of their love of glory, and under co- 
lour of ſtrengthening their power, brought 
them to be covetous and ambitious, and 
thus ruined both their ſtrength and repu- 
tation. What. cauſe have we to lament 
that Alcibiades, that ſtrange compound of 
vices, accompliſhments and abilities, ever 
came into being? Yet unhappily all his 
accompliſhments do not in any wiſe: com- 
penſate for the havoc which his vices have 
| made among us. 
N The 
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The whole univerſe, my dear Ariſtias, 
is but one vaſt picture of errors in po- 
litics. It 1s generally wandering in pur- 
ſuit of a falſe glory; to how many pre- 
judices, nay vices, has it not procured re- 
ſpect? Very ſeldom does it employ fit 
means for promoting a love of glory. The 
delicacy of this ſentiment, how jealous it 
is of its rights, the circumſpection it re- 
quires, are what the world ſeem not to 
have in the leaſt underſtood. Threats ir- 
ritate it, and fear totally extinguiſh it. Who 
can think that Draco's bloody laws ſhould 
have been formed among a free people, and 
to make them virtuous? The virtues of 
a a ſlave are all we could have derived from 
them, had we been ſo abject as to com- 

ply with ſuch impoſitions. Capital puniſh- 
ments cannot be too rare, whereas he in- 
fits them on very ſlender tranſgreſſions. 
That the love of glory may become more 
active and more general, the puniſhment of 
guilt ſhould be only diſgrace. The putting 
all vices on a level is an extravagant mo- 
1 14 rauty, 
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rality, dictated by a blind deteſtation of 


vice: its aim is to create a love of virtue, 


and it deſtroys all ſentiment of humanity, 
which is the very foundation of virtue. 
Though Critias and his fellows ſhed blood 


ſo wantonly, do you reſerve death as the 


- peculiar puniſhment of thoſe baſe ſouls 
who are capable only of ſuch crimes as 
require no courage, or thoſe caitiffs whoſe 


atrociouſneſs and obduracy ſhew them loſt 
to all ſenſe of virtue. 


It is the public eſteem alone, that na- 
tural reward of the love of glory, that can 
raiſe our ſoul to a proper degree of ele- 


vation, To go about inviting men to great 
actions otherwiſe than by a laurel wreath 
or a ſtatue, ſhews little knowledge of man- 
kind. It is debaſing, it is profaning vir- 
tue, to offer it ſuch a prize; as, naturally, 
is deſirable only to covetouſneſs and avidity. 
The king of Perſia ſeems to make no more 
of honour than a merchandize eſtimated 


by Its value in gold: and ſilver. If Philip's 


Aſiatic | 
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Aſiatic monarch, Greece would be very 
eaſy about him. The great uſe to which 
he puts his gold, is making and buying 
traitors at Athens; among us indeed he 


_ diſtributes it plentifully, and at home is 


as ſparing of it. To his artful concilia- 
tion-of the publick eſteem of his ſubjects, 
it is owing that Macedonia, which once 
ſcarce afforded ſo. much as good ſlaves, 
now begins to produce valuable citizens, 
capable of all the duties, and equal to all 
the wants of ſociety. Could the hopes 
of acquiring a great fortune prompt to 
heroiſm, would not poſſeſſion and enjoy- 


| ment extinguiſh it ? In Perſia the queſtion 


is, what may this reward which has been 


conferred on me be worth ? How much 


does ſuch a government bring in ? What 
may be the perquiſites of ſuch a place at 
court? Theſe are fine fruits of that laviſh 
and blind policy of Cyrus's ſucceſſors. 
Miſtaken princes! all you have done in 
loading your courtiers with riches, is 
making ſlaves and mercenaries of them; 
that 


| 
| 
id 
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that now they no longer deſerve any other 
rewards than thoſe they receive. 

1 would hope, my dear Ariſtias, that 
the reflections which I have now offered to 


you, ſufficiently evince how readily tem- 


perance, 'the love of work and the love of 
glory, by ridding us of a crowd of paſ- 
ſions detrimental to the welfare of ſociety, 
carry us to the practice of juſtice, pru- 


dence, and courage. I ſhall not, how- 


ever, ſtop here; for our paſſions, being 
always awakened by the objects which 
ſtrike our imagination and ſenſes, are in 
continual action, and our reaſon, as ſubject 
to frequent languors, is but too much diſ- 
poſed to let itſelf be deceived. However 
ſolidly eſtabliſned the empire of good mo- 
rals may appear by the concurrence of 
many virtues mutually ſupporting and 
ſtrengthening each other, let us not whilſt 
our magiſtrates are no more than men, 
flatter ourſelves that it is not to be 
ſhaken. You will take all the precautions 
lar down my Socrates and Plato to make 

place- 
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place- men ſo many Ariſtides's, granted 27 
they ſhall be both indefatigable and in- 


corruptible, I allow it. Vet will theſe your 
excellent magiſtrates ſtill be men; the c1- 
tizens outward actions 1s all they ſee, that 


when they come to interpoſe in ſupport | 


of morality and. of the violated laws, and 
chaſtiſe any notorious infractions of them, 
the remedy will often be found too. late. 


Much is it to be wiſhed, that in order to 


kill the very germ of vice, magiſtrates 


could ſee into our very conſciences, that 


they could ſound the deeps of our hearts, 


and call our thoughts and deſires to ac- 


count at their birtn. 

But this penetration the gods have re- 
ſerved for themſelves alone, and as the 
privilege of ſeeing into thoughts and in- 
tentions, if granted to a man, would 
ſtrengthen his tyranny, as giving full 
range to the magiſtrate's paſſions, which 


perhaps do more miſchief to ſociety than 


thoſe of a citizen, I wiſh all men were 
fully perſuaded of this important truth, 
abr that 
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that there is another, life, in which pro- 
vidence, which rules the world, and ſees 
the moſt ſecret ' motions of our hearts, 
will puniſh vice and reward virtue. This 
doctrine, which ſtands founded on the di- 
vine juſtice, which our reaſon rejoices in, 


and which is ſo adapted to our wants, is 
terrible only to our paſſions. It is to 


amaze and ſtagger by paradoxes, or to 


ſhake off the yoke of a ſalutary dread, 


that the Sophiſters have diſowned that ſu- 
preme Being, who is the univerſal prin- 
ciple, and whoſe name is written in inde- 
lible characters on every part of his infinite 
works. They have ridiculouſly advanced 


that chance made all things, and ſuperin- 


tends all things, or rather ſuperintends no- 


thing. For the eaſe of I know not what 


ſlothful and ſenſual deities of their own 
making, they deny that they give them- 
ſelves any concern about the confuſion and 
buſtle of this low earth. If the gloomy 


river which nine times ſurrounds the man- 


* af the dead, thoſe ever flowery fields, 
7 auda- 
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audacious Ixion's wheel, Prometheus's. 
vulture, and the Eumenides with their 
ſerpents, be but ingenious fictions, am I 
therefore to conclude that no manner of 
recompence awaits virtue, nor puniſhment. 
vice, after death; and that it is down- 
night folly to put ourſelves to the trouble 
of checking our paſſions, and cultivating 
vir tue. 2 R 
It is not without conflict, 2 even fears, 
that we commit the firſt act of injuſtice ; 4 
the ſoul recoils, and often cannot be brought 
to it; in a word, guilt has its degrees, and 


it is by gradual practice that a villain is 
inured to villainy. Firſt he makes him- 


ſelf familiar with ideas of guilt, then 
hatches means for eluding the magiſtrate s 
watchfulneſs and the ſtrictneſs of the laws. 
ln planning an act of injuſtice we come to 
be pleaſed with it, we hug ourſelves for 
the artifice, we anticipate the pleaſure of 
its execution, and at length carry it through 
boldly and without any remorſe. Where- 


as, had the criminal known that there is 


a judge 
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a judge from whom nothing can be con- 


cealed, and whoſe puniſhments he could 


not eſcape, fear muſt have produced x 
good effect in his heart whilſt impreſſible, 
and have reſtrained his paſſions when they 


_— yet ſenſible of a ſuperior ſway. 


The Sophiſts, my dear Ariſtias, make 
a pother that religion and 'virtue do not 


£0 together; that they who are diſtinguiſh- 


ed for the former have little of the lat. 
ter; but they quite miſtake the point 
dignifying with the appellation of reli. 


gion what in reality 1 is only ſuperſtition 
or hypocriſy, or at beſt, form. They give 


the name of a pious man to that off 
who takes up with ſome ceremonies and 


expiations, without any knowledge of what 
heaven enjoins or forbids; and to that 


knave who makes a ſhew of fearing the 
gods, that he may the better deceive men: 


but if religion be holy, like the infinite 


and eternal God, whom it worſhips, 
how greatly muſt it corroborate the laws? 


It cannot but ſtrike the Paſſions with cau- 
| tion, | 
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tion, it muſt excite a dread of guilt. 
The impiety of Salmoneus and Ajax, 
their imaginary gods being like themſelves, 
proves nothing; I will even allow that there 
may be wretches whoin their profane freaks, 
inſult. not Mars or Venus, or any other Ho- 
merical deity, but even attack that ſupreme 
Being whom Socrates worſhipped ; welt and 
and what will the Sophiſts infer from thence? 
If ten or a dozen [hardened profligates are 
not wrought on by a regulation, is it there- 
fore uſeleſs and inconſequential to all 
mankind ? If laws, ' magiſtrates, and the 
_ penalties appointed by polity to keep men 
from guilt are of no effect on ſome cal- 
lous minds, 1s legiſlation to be therefore ſet 
aſide, as of no uſe to direct and keep us in 
the right way? Muſt laws be aboliſhed and 
magiſtrates be diveſted of their authority ? 

I am not ignorant how very much we 
are ſlaves to our ſenſes. Paſſions un- 
queſtionably ſo diſorder our reaſon as to 
warp us aſide from the fear of God; till 


1s * fear an additional check: beſides, 
their 
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their ebriety is not perpetual. Reaſon has 
its inſtants of reflection, when the thoughts 
of a vindictive God muſt make the guilty 


ſhudder, and fill him with ſalutary per- 
turbation. At laſt comes on ſenility, the 


paſſions droop, and religious ſentiments at 
leaſt cauſe thoſe evils to be repaired which 


they came too late to prevent. We lament, 


we deteſt our errors, and ſet patterns of 


virtue by which young men _ learn 


their duty. 4 

1 ſhould a in. . W in- 
ate on the love of our country, had 
Phocion thought fit to anſwer Ariſtias's 
impatience. To-day ſaid he let us con- 
fine ourſelves to the examination of the 
virtues I have been ſpeaking of; to- mor- 
row, I will fully gratify your curioſity. 


CONVERSATION 
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ConveRsT1ON IV. 


076 the love af, one's country, and of mankind. Of 
the virtues neceſſary to a republic for preventing 
the dangers with which it may be threatened 1125 


the Pali ons of its neighbours, 


HOCION had appointed his coun- 
P try-houſe for our fourth converſa- 
tion, and I went thither yeſterday with 
Ariſtias. Oh! the happy Melita! for- 
tunate hamlet, my dear Cleophanes, in 
being the retreat of the wiſeſt of men! 
It is there that Phocion, as great as at the 
head of our armies, plans the ſafety of 
the republic, and cultivates with his vic- 
torious hands the ſmall family-eſtate tranſ- 
mitted to him from his anceſtors. The 
wife of him who has carried war into 
the richeſt provinces, was kneading (1) 
bread when we entered the place, and 


Phocion himſelf drawing water from the _ 
K Well 
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well to water ſome common excellent ve- 
getables which he had ſown, and their 
| ſlave ſeemed in his officiouſneſs only as 


an humble friend. Well might Homer 
ſay, the beſt ornament of a houſe is its 
owner's virtue! I thought myſelf as en- 
tering in a temple full of the god who 
dwells in it; and Ariſtias's countenance 


Tpoke the reſpect with which he was ſtrik- 


ken. How auguſt ſometimes is even po- 
verty? But of this, my dear Cleophanes, 
the greater part of our citizens know 
nothing; they imagine that the more 
they decorate their houſes with ſtatues, 
vaſes, curious paintings, the more ſhall 
they be eſteemed and admired : whereas 


they only cauſe their fooliſh impudence, 


in thus raiſing trophies to their rapine 
and injuſtice, to be wondered at. 
Hitherto, ſays Phocion to us, after we 
had intreated him to continue his inſtruc- 
tions, we talked of the virtues which po- 
| lity ought to look upon as the founda- 
tions of ſociety, and the principles of 
good 
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good order, If you are willing, we ſhall 
enter to-day into ſome details which are 


not leſs important. My dear Ariſtias, con- 
tinued he, ſmiling, rigid as my morality 
is, yet have I given you ſome little offence. 


In our laſt converſation, you intimated 
your ſurprize at my filence as to the love 


of one's country; now the reaſons of 
my ſilence are theſe, and I ſubmit them 


to your judgment : I thought it moſt pro- 


per to ſpeak to you of the virtues in the 


ſame order as politics ſhould place them, 
to make the practice of them more eaſy 


and familiar. There is not, and there can- 


not be, any love for one's country without 


temperance, love of labour, love of glory, 
or reſpect for the gods. In a ſtate where 
thoſe virtues are wanting, the citizen, 
wrapped up in his own concerns, looks 
upon himſelf as a ſtranger in the midſt 
of his country-men. Whereas in a re- 


public, where theſe virtues are carefully 


cultivated, the love of one's country will 
ſpring up ſpontaneouſly, and produce 
=_ abun- 
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abundant fruit without any aſſiſtance. 
Thus you ſee, my dear Ariſtias, that it 
ought not to be claſſed with thoſe virtues 
which I have called mothers or auxiliaries.” 
| Ariſtias's aſtoniſhment at theſe words, 
my dear Cleophanes, is not to be de- 
ſcribed. Though overcome by the wiſ- 
dom of Phocion, he could not help in. 
terrupting him, How, Phocion, ſaid he, 
with ſome warmth, can there be a virtue 
which 1s on a level with the love of one's 
country? Why, it is the very ſoul of 
all a patriot's virtues, it often ſupplies the 
want of them all; it will at any time 
produce temperance ; it will bravely ſup- 
port any hardſhips ; it will face all dan- 
gers. Thoſe very Barbarians whom we 
look upon as the dregs of mankind, would 
we forbear having a value for them did 
they love their country, did they live for 
its happineſs, and readily die for its glory ? 
Is it not becauſe we grow daily more in- 
different to our country, that we now 
fear neighbours who once ſtood in awe of 
| us, 
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us, and ſeem coming under the Macedo- 
nian yoke? 


This warmth charms me, cried Pho- 
cion, embracing Ariſtias; and oh that 
the guardian deities of Greece would bring 


all the Greeks into your way of thinking! 


Ah! my reſpectable maſter, ah! divine 
Phocion, replied Ariſtias, whoſe ſurpriſe was 


ſtill increaſing, why will you yourſelf per- 


plex me thus? Why ſuch a wiſh if I am 
in an error ? Becauſe then, anſwered Pho- 
cion, our countrymen would at leaſt have 
one virtue; they then would begin to 
bluſh for their vices, their ſoul would have 


ſtill ſome energy, ſome principle of action, 
and our caſe would not be abſolutely deſ- 


perate. No, Ariſtias, the love of one's 
country, if it be not grafted on other 
virtues, will not work the wonders which 
you imagine. If it happens to kindle 
in the breaſt of ſluggiſh citizens given up 
to pleaſures, and indifferent about glory, 
it will prove only a tranſitory freak, with- 
out any ſtreſs to be laid on it, from which 

KEN the 
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the moſt judicious politics cannot derive a a 


laſting advantage. Thus plant, as 1t were 
ſpringing up in a foreign land, and that 
not at all prepared to receive and nouriſh 
it, would die at its firſt appearance. Love 
is not to be commanded: if you would 
have the citizen love his country, his ſoul 
muſt be opened to this virtue, by the prac- 


tice of that which I ſpoke of yeſterday to 


you. 

I allow it, replied Ariſtias, with ſome 
emotion; but at leaſt, Phocion, you will, 
J hope, place the love of one's country 
amidſt thoſe ſublime virtues, from which 
flow all the happineſs of ſociety. Allow 
it, together with juſtice, prudence, and 


courage, to be the goal to which politics is 


to conduct us by temperance, love of la- 
bour, love of glory, and the fear of the 
gods. To gratify you would be deceiving 
you, replied Phocion, jocularly ; and it is 
not for me to aſſign the virtues their ſe- 
veral ranks and plates, as a maſter among 
his ſlaves. 


By 
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By the nature of things, continued 
Phocion, there are ſome virtues which 
need only conſult themſelves to act, and 


the ſuperior virtue is to direct that which 


in the nature of things is under its con- 


troul. To explain myſelf more fully, 


morality, for inſtance, enjoins us to be 
frugal, generous, compaſſionate; but theſe 
qualities would become vices, unleſs go- 
verned by a ſuperior virtue, namely juſtice. 
My frugality will be criminal, if I fail in 


what juſtice requires of me with regard to 


my relations and fellow citizens, I am 
culpable in my generoſity, ſhould I ſquan- 


der away that fortune among my intimates, 


with which I ſhould in juſtice pay my 


creditors, I am to pity the unhappy, even 
the guilty ; but without ſo much weakneſs, 


as to ſacrifice the laws of the republic to 
their ſufferings. I am ſorry for it on your ac- 
count, my dear Ariſtias; but the love of one's 
country is on the ſame footing as œcono- 
my, generoſity, &c. Subjected, like theſe 
valuable qualities, to a ſuperior virtue, it 
K 4 ought 
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ought like them to obey it; elſe its mi. 
takes; far from being of ſervice to the re- 


public, will haſten its declenſion. 


That virtue which is ſuperior to the 


love of one's (2) country, is the love of 
mankind, Extend your , view, my dear 
Ariſtias, beyond the walls of Athens. Is 


there any thing more oppoſite to this hap- 


pineſs of ſociety, the principle of which 
we are ſeeking after, than theſe hatreds, 
theſe jealouſies, theſe competitions which 
ſet nations at variance ? Has nature made 
men to flea and deyour one another. 
If ſhe enjoins us mutual love, how wiſe 
would politics be in deſiring that the love 
of one's country ſhould prompt citizens to 
place the happineſs of their republic in 
the miſery of their neighbours? Away 


with frontiers and limits which ſeparate 
Attica from Greece, and Greece from the 


provinces of the Barbarians, And now 
my reaſon becomes enlarged, my mind 
ſoars, and my whole being exults in addi- 


tional grandeur and improvement. 11 . 


be 
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be pleaſant for me to ſee that my fellow- 
citizens have my ſafety at heart, how much 
more to think, that the whole world is 
to intereſt itſelf in my happineſs ? 

How could it be, that men, who gave 
up their independence and formed ſocieties, 
becauſe they perceived their need of one 
another, did not perceive that ſocieties are 
under an equal neceſſity of aſſiſting, ſuc- 
couring, and loving each other, and did 
not immediately infer that it behoved 
them mutually to obſerve among them- 
ſelves union and benevolence, as the in- 
habitants of a town? How flow is reaſon 
in availing itſelf of experience, and ſhak- 
ing off the yoke of cuſtom, prejudice and 
paſſion ! Our firſt republics are very ex- 
cuſable in not having for a long time 
known any other law than that of force. 
I ſhall not, Ariſtias, amuſe you with an 
account of the manners of thoſe ferocious 
Greeks, eager after pillage, and whoſe 
commanders were received as gods in their 
reſpective colonies, when they returned 

: home 
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home laden with booty, and followed by 
ſlaves brought away from the neighbour. 
ing territories. They certainly loved 
their country. They meant, no doubt, to 


render it opulent and flouriſhing at home, 


and dreaded abroad. But what good did 
all this blind love of their country do them? 
It only implanted a more ſavage bravery 


into men who had not any of the virtues 
which adorn a reaſonable being. It ſti- 


mulated them to unjuſt and violent enter- 
priſes. Theſe cruel triumphs in which the 
conqueror was fo ſtupid as to glory were 
ſo many mementos for the hatred and 
vengeance of his neighbours, and intima- 
tions of future calamities. The amiable 
name of peace indeed was for a long while 
never known in Greece, all parts ſwarmed 
with enraged fugitives, who, driven from 


their homes, returned thither to maſſacre 


the conquerors ; every day ſaw ſome ham- 
let of our fathers RIO by a freſh re- 
volution. 


If 
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If they at length opened their eyes, it 
was owing to their being wearied out and 
exhauſted. Even in our republics, being 
ever uncertain of reaping in their fields 
the grain which the citizens had cultivated 
there, and ever in danger of being ſubdued 
and enſlaved, they began to apprehend fears, 
jealouſies, and barbarity might not in reality 
be ſo advantageous to them as they had 
imagined ; and to perceive that there is no 
| ſtate but has need of the friendſhip of its 
neighbours. This apprehenſion put us on 
making treaties and alliances. Greece 
now learned to make a difference between 
a neighbour and an enemy; it inſtituted a 
police, ſuſpicions and hatreds ſubſided, 
and the duties which nature preſcribes to 
ſocieties, were taken *into conſideration. 
The plan of nations was no longer un- 
known; ſome of its precepts - were diſ- 
covered, and the love . of one's country, 
being now directed by principles and con- 
nected with virtues, began to produce 
ſome good. 1 
Amphyction 
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Amphyction brought ſeveral of our 
towns to join in a league, yet was that 


union but a very imperfect ſketch of the 


happineſs of the Greeks. Lycurgus, whoſe 
wiſdom and abilities can never be ſuffi- 
ciently admired, was the man who firſt 
underſtood how much it concerns a ſtate 
that would ſecure itſelf from the inſults 
of its neighbours, to make the laws of 


that eternal union which nature has eſtab- 


liſhed between all mankind, the conſtant 
rule of their deportment towards them. 
He would have the love of one's country, 


which till then had been in Lacedemon 


unjuſt, fierce, and ambitious, to be refined 
by the love of mankind. His beneficent 
republic, now no longer making any uſe 
of its forces, but to protect weakneſs, and 
maintain the rights of juſtice, ſoon gained 
the eſteem, friendſhip, and reſpect of all 
Zreece, to which theſe ſentiments gave a 
new taſte for virtue. 

The enemies of Sparta, inſtead of their 


hereditary hatred, courted its alliance. 
Its 
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Its allies, with a gratitude void of all fear, 
andeven ſuſpicion, became the ſupports and 
guardians of its repoſe and ſafety. The 
Spartans, in their own happineſs, procured 


that of all the Grecian ſtates. Corinthians, 


Thebans, Achæans, Athenians, &c. all of 
us uſed to conſider only that little ſpot 
where. we firſt drew breath to be our 
country; but when united in a general good- 
will, Greece became our common country ; 
and our cities, which amidſt their diviſions 
had been diſturbed with continual appre- 
henſions under a ſenſe of their weakneſs, 
formed ſuch a flouriſhing and mighty re- 
public, that 1t proved a match for all the 
forces of Aſia. 

Why, my dear Ariſtias, ſhould we think 
ourſelves foreigners, when without the 
walls of our cities? Why theſe jealouſies, 
theſe animoſities, theſe cruel wars ? Has 
ſparing nature beſtowed on mankind ſuch 
a ſcanty portion of happineſs, that it muſt 
be acquired ſword in hand? Knowlege of 
our real intereſt would make us all happy. 

1 If 
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| Tf it be wiſe in an individual, continued 
Phocion, to conciliate to himſelf the 


eſteem and friendſhip of his countrymen, 
is it not ſtill more neceſſary for a ſtate 
to inſpire its neighbours with the like ſen- 
timents ? The individual, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
may do without friends, and need not fear 
any enemies, being under the protection 
of the Jaws, and the magiſtrate is always 
at hand to interpoſe in his behalf. Is it 
ſo with a republic? Do not the many ir- 
regularities, wrongs and violences, which 


the paſſions occaſion daily among different 


ſtates, prove the law of nations to be but 
a ſlender ſafeguard to each particular ſo- 
ciety ? Hiſtory is full of nothing but re- 
volutions, equally ſudden and capricious. 
The wiſeſt and beſt governed people are 
not without their intervals of remiſſneſs, 
weakneſs, diſſention and error; a place 


too contemptible to be an object of fear 


may happen to produce an Epaminondas, 


collect new ſpirits, and make itſelf formid- 
able: in a word, polity can never foreſee 


all 
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all the turns of fortune, nor all the latent 
dangers impending over a ſtate. How 


powerful ſoever it be, ought not the idea 


of the rocks with which it is ſurrounded 
alarm it, and teach it, that it cannot 
enjoy a conſtant proſperity, nor even ſub- 


ſiſt any time without endeavouring by 
juſtice, moderation, and generoſity, to ſe- 


cure faithful and zealous allies. 


You would willingly, Ariſtias, procure. 


for your friend the good-will of the whole 
world; if he be wanting in any virtue, 


you wiſh it were in your power to give it 


him. How then ſhould you believe, that 


a a citizen loves his country, when he flat- 


ters and foments its views, and 1s for 
rendering it troubleſome, ſuſpected, and 
odious to its neighbours ? If your friend 
conſulted you about the means of becoming 


popular in Athens, and procuring a ma- 


jority of votes at elections, would you 


adviſe him openly to throw aſide all pro- 
bity, to forget his engagements, never to 


abate an inch of his right, to be abrupt 
„ and 
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and haughty, to circumvent all whom he has 
any buſineſs with ? Why then do our pro- 
found politicians adviſe the republic to 
ſuch a conduct towards foreigners, which 
you would blame in your friend? Are 
friends gotten by ill treatment and 1nju- 
ries? Do not republics in the ſame man- 
ner, ſee, feel, and judge like individuals ? | 
Undoubtedly, Phocion, ſaid Ariſtias 
to him, it would be blaſphemy to think 
that the gods have made human reaſon 
thus contradictory to itſelf, adviſing as 
policy what it forbids as morality. A wrong 
love of one's country has to be ſure ru- 
ined many ſtates, by overlooking the 
comprehenſive love of mankind. How- 
ever, continued he, with plain figns of his 
fear of being miſtaken, ſhould I be an ene- 
my to my country, if, having to do with am- 
bitious, turbulent and faithleſs neighbours, 
I adviſed it to make a defenſive uſe of the 
ſame weapons with which it is attacked ? 
Moderation, juſtice, and beneficence, will 
be the dupes of ambition and fraud. Be- 
_ tides 
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ſides, if born in a republic of ſmall extent, 
and which can arm but few hands for its 
defence, would it not be imprudent to 


keep it thus weak and contemptible, whilſt 
its neighbours are continually ſtriving af- 


ter new acquiſitions e ought to guard 
againſt ſuch an accumulation of power; 


and in my opinion it is only by aggran- 
dizing itſelf, that my country can prevent 
the dangers which Imanife wy foreſee from 


its ſituation. / 


No, my dear Ariſtias, replied Phocion 
with ſome warmth, if my enemy attacks me 
with unfair weapons that ſhall not make 


me throw aſide mine. When, after the 


Median war our orators thought of con- 


tinuing the command of the armies to 
Lacedemon, it was betraying the honour 


and fortune of Athens; and that, ſince 


| the ſea being covered with our ſhips, it 
behoved us to compel our allies to be our 


ſlaves ; let us ſuppoſe that the Spartans, 
inſtead of uſing, after our example, craft 


and force, had only employed for preſerving 
| 3 . 
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the lead in Greece the ſame virtues by 


which they had formerly gained it; 
think you, my dear Ariſtias, that ſuch 
policy had been leſs advantageous to them 
than ours which they adopted. Had 
not the duplicity of Sparta began to be 
perceived, and of conſequence its ambition 
to be dreaded, it would have eaſily re- 


| duced us, by ſeducing from us even our al- 


lies whom we were provoking by our impe- 


rious demeanor. It was becauſe this repub- 


lic had laid afide its own weapons to defend 
itſelf with ours, that the Greeks, fluctuat- 
ing in the want of a ſettled principle, at 
one time eſpouſed its intereſts, and at an- 
other embarked in our defence. Hence 


aroſe a ſeries of carnages and fruitleſs ſuc- 
- ceſſes for near thirty years. To charge 


ſuch diſgrace on a blind and capricious 


fortune 1s frivolous ; the whole blame lay 


in our vices. Lacedemon at length tri- 
umphed, but it was not by any ſuperio- 
rity of its government over ours ; weak 
as we were, . the advantage would have 

been 
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been on our fide with a like concurrence 
of favourable circumſtances on ſo many. 
occaſions.  _ 6 
After having humbled us, it met with 
a ſimilar deſtiny, and what was the cauſe 
of it? The ſame iniquitous and fraudu- 
| lent ſcheme of policy which had made the en- 
ſlaving us ſo hard a taſk to them. Had the 
Spartans reſumed their ancient virtue, quick- 
ly would they have ſtifled the ſpirit of diſ- 
cord and ambition which our quarrels had 
raiſed, and eaſily recovered their former aſ- 
cendency. Whereas oppoſing fraud to fraud, 
injuſtice to injuſtice, force to.force, they 
multiplied their enemies, and had no longer 
any rule or principle for their conduct. If 
ambition and injuſtice could hide themſelves 
under the veil of virtue, and conceal their 
machinations from me, I ſhould then fear 
them; but this the Gods do not ſuffer : 
thoſe vices always betray themſelves, and 
on our being aware of them, all their 
art is baffled, If my enemy be weak, what 


have I to fear? If powerful, am I to lay 
L. 2 "=" on 
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afide moderation, and thus indiſcretely to 
furniſh him with a pretence'for ſubduing 
me? What have I to fear from this wily 
policy, the whole view of which is to de- 
ceive, if I have the prudence to wait 
Patiently till it has exhauſted its artifices 
and frauds, and thus reduce it to give me 
certain tokens of its good faith, previouſly 
to any negotiation with it? Nes 
On your neighbour's acquiring a town 
or province, do you acquire a new virtue, 
and you will prove more powerful than 
he. What would it ſignify to us, if Philip 
had not conquered either Ilyria or Peo- 
nia, were we not corrupted ? Would he be 
leſs to be dreaded by us, though he had 
not enlarged the frontiers of Macedonia ? 
Why, my dear Ariſtias, ſhould we be 
alarmed at the aggrandiſement of one of 
our neighbours ? If he reduced a people 
ſo mean ſpirited as not vigorouſly to de- 
fend their independence, what will he 
be the better for this notable conqueſt? 
Will cowards ſerve their new maſter with 
: 1 more 
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more courage than they ſhewed to pre- 
ſerve their liberty? He will ſubdue, ſay 
you, a valiant nation: but the more trouble 
he has in conquering it, the more will he 
miſtruſt its obedience and fidelity. Or, to 
rid himſelf of any fear from theſe refrac- 
tory malecontents, he will be obliged to 
keep them low, to diſpirit, to cow them: 
thus, in a word, deprive himſelf of thoſe 

forces which he had hoped would prove 
a valuable addition to his native troops. 
Cyrus, it is ſaid, tired out with the fre- 
quent revolts of the Lydians, ordered 
them to wear cloaks and buſkins; then 
he introduced public ſhews and feaſtings, 
and ſoftened them by habitual diſſipation 
and voluptuouſneſs. Moſt ſublime politics 
truly. Ah! heavens, what buſineſs had Cy- 

rus with the Lydians? Why purchaſe by 
war, ever attended with a vaſt expence of 
blood and treaſure, ſubjects always uſeleſs 
and often dangerous; whilſt without any 
trouble, without any uneaſineſs, without 
any violence, probity, juſtice and benefi- 
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cence will procure you allies and friends 
always ready to ſacrifice themſelves in 
our behalf. 


Let the ſalutary policy of Lycurgus 


| ſerve us for a model. Do we love our 
country; then let us procure it ſteady 
allies, and not intractable ſubjects. I think, 
my dear Ariſtias, I told you ſome days 
ago, that the order which the author of na- 


ture has eſtabliſhed in human affairs, will 


never admit that fraud, injuſtice and vio- 
lence, the attendants on which are either 
enemies or ſtupid ſlaves, ſhould be a 
| ſolid foundation to the power of a ſtate. 
Recolle&t what we have ſaid. Inſtance 

to me a people that has not weakened, and 
at length ruined itſelf by its conqueſts. 
Where is the nation whom the ſpoils and 


abaſement of the conquered have not cor- 


rupted? Babylonians, Aſſyrians, Medes, and 


Perſians, were ſucceſſively vanquiſhed by 


one another; and what has been the reſult of 
ſo much ambition, ſo many wars, enterpri- 
ſes and victories? A monarchy, the miſtreſs 


of 
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of Aſia, which, with millions of ſol- 


diers, could not reduce either Athens or 
Lacedemon, two ſmall cities all whoſe 
ſtrength conſiſted only in virtue, 


Theſe great powers, which in becoming 
formidable, raiſed our jealouſy, are deſtined 


to fink under their own weight; the 
Vg lance and ſagacity of men being too li- 
mited, their paſſions too ſtrong, and their 


virtues too weak, for a great province to 


be governed wiſely (3). The more ex- 
tenſive the machine of government is, the 
leſs expeditious, exact and regular, will its 
motions be. It is much more difficult in 
a large empire to repreſs the paſſions 
pregnant with rebellion or which debaſe 
the ſoul, its magiſtrates being expoſed to 
temptations too ſtrong or too frequent for 


human frailty. I think that in our Gre- 


cians towns, I could diſcharge every ſingle 
duty of a firſt magiſtrate; but I am likewiſe | 
perſuaded, that were I at the head of a ſatra- 


py or large province of Perſia, I could only 


with to do good, without being able to do 
; L 4 any 
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any. All the ſprings of government muſt 
in a large ſtate be out of order; all its 


laws are neceſſarily deſpiſed or neglected: 


whilſt a ſmall republic may be collective. 


ly, and, in every part, finew, force, and 


activity. A large empire ſeems to labour 
under a palſey; and this is the reaſon 
why a handful of Perſians formerly con- 
quered Aſia from the Medes: to this 
may be imputed Xerxes's diſgrace, and 
that our fathers have made his ſucceſſors 
tremble in their very capital. 

Dear Ariſtias, continued Phocion, I have 


endeavoured to reduce to fixed and certain 


principles, this ſcience called politics, of 


which the Sophiſts had given us but a 


very falſe idea. They look upon it as 
the ſlave or tool of our paſſions; hence 
the uncertainty and inſtability of its max- 


ims; hence ariſe its errors, and revolutions 


which are the fruits of them. For my 
part, I hold policy to be the miniſter of our 


"reaſon, and as ſuch ſee the happineſs of 


ſocieties as a direct emanation from it. 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould have nothing to add to the 


general pinciples which I have unravelled 
to you, were all men capable of knowing 
and loving truth. But this1s a hope which 
common ſenſe will not allow us to in- 
| dulge. Wherever we caft our eyes, 
we daily ſee, and ſhall for ever ſee, errors 
and vices, It is not the happineſs to 
which nature deſtines us, that men are 
willing to know; they would gladly be 
taught to become happy according to 
their own taſte and prejudices. Reaſon, 
having, from the beginning of things, not 
been able to make good its ſuperiori- 
ty over the paſſions, we may conclude, 
Ariſtias, that it will not be more happy 
hereafter; and that jealouſy, hatred, and 
ambition, which have already deſtroyed ſo 
many nations, republics and empires, 
will go on in their devaſtations. 
Thus, amidſt this ſpirit of rapine with 
which the earth is infected, and which 


nothing can extirpate ; amidſt dangers 


with which all people are threaten, 
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; it is not ſufficient for a republic to have 
nothing to fear from its own paſſions. It 
muſt have an eye to thoſe of foreigners, 
and be in a condition to curb and reſtrain 
them. The juſtice, good faith, modera- 
tion and beneficence, which the love of 
mankind inſpires, have a tendency, as you 
have ſeen, to conciliate the eſteem and af- 
fection of foreigners, and conſequently 
are a rampart againſt their paſſions. But 
this rampart, Ariſtias, is not an impreg- 
nable ſafeguard againſt wickedneſs. The 
inebriated paſſions may bewilder themſelves 
fo far as to deſpiſe and hate the virtues : 
therefore check them by fear ; that is, be 
it a ſtanding maxim 1n your politics, that 
the beſt way to cultivate peace is to be 

always ready to make war with ſucceſs. 
A temperate people, who love labour 
and glory, and who fear the Gods, will, 
I know, neceſſarily be courageous in battle, 
bear fatigaes, and not faint under a reverſe 
of fortune. They will on every occaſion 
_ readily put on the virtue which will 
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be moſt uſeful to them. Their forces will 
undoubtedly all unite in danger, and one 
and the ſame impulſe actuate every 
arm. But mind, Ariſtias, that bor- 
rowed qualities, if I may fo ſpeak, ſuch 
which we are not familiarized to by daily 
practice, have little influence. If a repub- 
lic, even in a profound peace, does not 
keep up a ſhew of war; if minds are not 
habituated to the idea of dangers ; if citi- 
zens are not prepared by their education 
to be ſoldiers, it is to be feared that the 
fight of danger will ſhock and intimidate 
fuch raw warriors. Fear is one of the moſt 
natural paſſions in the human heart, and 
at the ſame time one of the moſt dangerous: 
by all means harden the ſoul againſt it; 
for when once fear benumbs the ſenſes, and 
confounds reaſon, the caſe is irretrievable. 

Be our republic therefore military, be 
every citizen, deſtined for the defence of 
his country, exerciſed every day in the 
uſe of his weapons, and in the city habi- 
tuated to the difcipline neceſſary in a camp. 
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By ſuch politics you will not only form in- 


vincible ſoldiers, but you will farther give a 


new force to the laws (4) and civil virtues. 

You will hinder the pleaſures and occupa- 
tions of peace from ſoftening and inſenſibly 
corrupting the manners; for if the civil 


virtues, ſuch as temperance, love of labour 


and glory, prepare for military virtues, 


the latter ſupport and ftrengthen the 


former. 

Since our government has ſo far fa- 
voured ſloth and cowardice, as to allow 
the civil employments to be ſeparated from 
the military, we have neither citizens 
nor ſoldiers. Men, who believed that 
they had no longer any need of courage, 


ſoon gave themſelves up to pleaſures and 


cabals. Their minds became void of ſtrength 


and elevation ; yet have they a vote in 


the ſenate, and in the general aſſembly. 
Hence aroſe all thoſe decrees which will 
cover us with eternal ignominy ; and ſuch 
a ſoftneſs in the national ſpirit, irrecon- 


cilable with a return to virtue. Our 
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armies were only compoſed of the dregs 
of the republic. Our ſoldiers fat them- 
ſelves to compare their lot with that of 
the rich, the inactive, and the voluptuous 
citizens ; living at home they hated the 
military profeſſion; war appeared to them 
the meaneſt of trades, and they bear a 
part in it only in hopes of pillage, and 
of enjoying one day the fruits of their 
rapine. How ſhould it be poſſible to 
form ſuch a militia to that regular and ſtrict 
diſcipline without which even courage 
itſelf would be of no uſe? How will 
you inſpire theſe. ſordid and mercenary 
ſoldiers with the ſentiments of generoſity 
becoming or rather neceſſary to defenders 
of their country? 

How infatuated are our rich citizens to 
truſt the defence of the republic to any 
but themſelves, and not foreſee, that they 
expoſe themſelves, to loſe this liberty, theſe 
riches, this eaſe, theſe pleaſures, which 
they have ſo much at heart. Our abaſe- 
ment daily increaſes with our corruption: 

3 1 
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either we ſhall at length be overcome by 


our enemies, or we ſhall deſtroy ourſelves 
with our own hands, - We muſt not flat- 
ter ourſelves with any ſtable and cordial 
agreement between the rich who grudge 


their contributions to the charges of the 


war, and the poor who carry it on no 
leſs unwillingly at the expence of their 
blood. They already in their hearts deſpiſe 
each other; and on the firſt declared 
rupture between them, their hatred will 
be irreconcilable. If the latter get the 
upper hand, they will oppreſs their country, 
and ſet up a tyrant as a protector to 
avenge and enrich them. If the former, 
by a chance ſcarce ſuppoſable, acquire 
the ſovereignty without diviſions among 
themſelves, they will tremble amidſt their 
power ; and in order to free themſelves 
from the anxiety of fear, they will chuſe 
to have only a mercenary ſoldiery, which, 
however formidable to indolent citizens, will 
be found but a weak rampart to the republic 
(5) againſt brave and diſciplined enemies. 

5 We 
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We are often told of Carthage; that 


its citizens mind only commerce and 


wealth, and that hired ſoldiers have AC- 


quired, and do ſtill preſerve the empire of 
Africa. But I am not ſatisfied with this ex- 
ample. Were ſuch a republic, dear Ariſtias, 


to entertain me with an oſtentatious ſhow 


of its riches, power, armies, and navy, as 


crœſus ſhewed his treaſures to Solon, by way 


of proof, that he was the happieſt man in 


the world, my anſwer to the Carthaginians 
ſhould be, I have ſeen a little republic 
which has few or no ſhips, delights in its 
poverty, 1s without ſubjects, where every 


citizen is a ſoldier, and I believe its hap- 


pineſs better ſecured than yours. Should 
they be offended at my freedom, why, 


would I ſay to them, would you have me 


value a proſperity which a thouſand acci- 
dents muſt diſturb, and which depends only 
on circumſtances, which cannot be per- 
manent ? Solon would not give his judg- 
ment on Crcoſus's happineſs till that po- 


tent monarch was dead: fo I, inſtead of 
| being 
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being dazzled by the glare of Carthaginian 
power, I will defer giving my opinion of 


their ſafety and proſperity, till they ſhew 


me how they would quell any attempts of 


their own armies, ſhould they have courage 
enough to mutiny and revolt (6). I will 


ſuſpend my judgment till they have to deal 


with a brave and diſciplined corps. If, 
like Crœſus, they meet with a Cyrus, or 


become the flaves of one of their own 


generals, you will allow, Ariſtias, that 
thoſe politicians who now admire the 


wiſdom and proſperity of the Carthagi- 
nians, muſt recant and talk at another 


rate. 
If that republic has acquired large pro- 


"vitces, the vanquiſhed very probably were 


leſs brave and leſs diſciplined even than 
its mercenaries, If it bear rule over its 
neighbours, no doubt it began its ad- 
vantages by communicating its vices to 
them. Among nations equally vicious, 
Jam not at all ſurpriſed, that he who 


cean buy ſoldiers has the ſuperiority, But 
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by no means, Ariſtias, infer fromhence, 
that this is acting wiſely; ſuch a ſtate 
is undone, ſhould one of its neighbours 
reform but one of its faults; Wretched 
is that republic which owes its ſucceſſes, 
and very exiſtence, to the weakneſs and 
corruption of its neighbours and enemies! 
This defect of Carthage has been that 
af almoſt every ſtate. Inſtead of attend- 
ing only to the eſſential wants of ſociety, 
and eſtabliſhing what will render it happy 
in all circumſtances and at all times, im- 
prudent policy ſuffers itſelf to be miſled 
by tranſitory ſucceſſes. It has ſcarce ever : 
laid down to itſelf any other than' falſe 
rules, and hence theſe revolutions of which 
fo many nations have been the victims. 


Yes, Ariſtias, I take on me to foretel C | 
the downfal of the Carthaginians; I plainly = 
. ſee it; for there will be on earth ſome þ 
* people eager to make war on opulent na- | 
1 tions, and riches, as corrupting the man- i 
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fallen into the hands of nn, and 
diſcipline. | 

How far are we, arid Ariſtias, 3 
the true principles of policy! The hiſtory 
of Greece, and what we are told of the re- 
volutions that have happened in the mighty 
Aſiatic ſtates, evince, Phocion, the truth 


of your doctrine, and the unhappineſs of 
our preſent ſituation. Being uſed to hear 


our politicians continually declaim, that 


money (7) is the ſinew of war, I am, I 
own, at ſome loſs to comprehend that it 
can be carried on without occaſioning 


great expence. Be ſo kind, I intreat you, 
added he, as to diſpel all my doubts ; ſhew 


me wherein I deceive myſelf. in thinking 


that it is our poverty which puts us under 


an i ineapacity of having a fleet and pay- 


5 dear Ariſtias, anſwered 9 
theſe fine maxims invented by avarice, 
and now ſo common in Athenians, you 


would not have heard in the time when 


our 
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our fathers defeated the Perſians at Mara- 
thon and Salamis. For looking upon 
temperance, the love of glory and labour, 


courage and diſcipline, as the ſinews 


of war and peace, they deſpiſed money; 
and it was indeed of no uſe to them. They 
were poor, yet provided a numerous fleet 
to fight Xerxes, and built it of the very 


timber of their houſes; they did not pay 


their ſoldiers as being citizens, and they 
had a numerous army of heroes, 

No, Ariſtias; it is not our poverty which 
binders us; at this day, from having a fleet 
and army,” On the contrary, let the blame 
fall only on our wealth, the increaſe of 
which has infected a part of the citizens 
with a griping, ſordid parſimony which dares 
not enjoy it, while the other part it ſeduces 
to voluptuouſneſs ; and never will they 
ſacrifice their luxury and delights to the re- 
public's wants. The reſources of virtue 


are infinite; the more we employ them, the 


more are they multiplied. How immenſe 


ſoever riches are, they will be exhauſted. 
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The love of glory works wonders, becauſe 
it rouſes great ſouls; the love of money 


can produce nothing but what is low, as 
acting only on low minds. If money be 
ſo very powerful as the Athenians ſay, 
why do not we buy a Miltiades, an Ariſ- 


tides, a Themiſtocles; why do we not 


* magiſtrates, citizens, and heroes ? 

When, under Pericles's adminiſtration, 
en had enriched itfelf with the ſpoil 
of the vanquiſhed and the tributes levied 
from our allies, there was: a period in 
which the republic appeared to have ac- 
quired a new degree of power and ſtrength, 


Our new wealth not having yet had the 


time to deſtroy our old manners, we ge- 
nerouſly employed it to build ſnlips, and 
buy the friendſhip of ſome people who 
were beginning to ſell it, and we appear- 
ed the arbiters of Greece. Our magiſtrates, 


deceived by this appearance of proſperity, 
thought undoubtedly, that the ſame virtues 


which dignified our poverty, and which 
our poverty alone ſupported, would be 


the 


our manners became depraved. 
all our accumulations we were needy; our 
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the ſtewards and diſpenſers of our opu- 
lence. This led them to conceive, that 
the republic could never be too rich; a 


groſs error indeed! Gold and ſilver, by 
rendering us covetous, ſoon extinguiſhed 


the ſentiments of honour and generoſity : 
a conſequential delight in luxury plun- 
ged us in every vice. Money then be- 
came the ſinews both of war and peace, 
becauſe the Athenians ſold to their country 


_ thoſe ſervices which it formerly received 
without pay. And then what were we 


the better for our dangerous opulence ? 
The more we acquired of it, the more 
Amidſt 


avarice exceeded our fortune. Being more 
impoveriſhed by our wants, than enriched 
by our rapines and oppreſſions, the re- 
public was poor, and felt all the incon- 
veniences of poverty, becauſe its citizens 


had all the vices accompanying riches. 


Make thoſe ſenſeleſs politicians bluſh for 
their' abſurdity, who, to give ſome vigor 
Mit... : to 
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to the expiring republic (8), would 
draw to it all the gold and ſilver of the 
whole world. Blind creatures, they are 


for ſatisfying, by means of money, what 


are inſatiable paſſions ] Our fathers were 
rich with ten talents, we are poor with 


two thouſand; give us two thouſand more, 


and we: {hall think ourſelves till poorer 
than we are now. We are already ſo far 
gone as to miſtake the luxury and pride 
of riches for the proſperity of the repub- 
lic, The eaſe of their domeſtic fortune, 
the quiet enjoyment of their pleaſures, 
theſe are now the futile objects which po- 
litics, under its preſent impotency, is 
obliged to look on as the real concerns of 
the ſtate. If our corruption increaſes with 
our wealth, our calamities will become till 


more / onerous. Nature, my dear Ari- 
ſtias, has not made man for the poſſeſſion 


of wealth. The difference of rich and 
poor is not of its appointment? Are we 
not all born with the ſame neceſſities ? Na- 
ture diffuſes her benefits with a liberal 

c&conomy, 
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æconomy, let us uſe them with the ſame 


prudence. - The law, in permitting the 
accumulation of great fortunes in a repub- 
lic, condemns multitudes of wretches to 
pine in indigence; ſo that the whole ſtate is 
become a den of tyrants and ſlaves, jealous 
of and enemies to one another. To go 
about reviving thoſe virtues, which con- 


ſtitute the happineſs and ſtrength of ſociety, 


is mere folly. Yet is this what our poli- 
ticians, ſo greedy after gold and ſilver, en- 


deavour; they ſow the ſeeds of avarice, vo- 


luptuouſneſs, effeminacy, injuſtice, fraud, 
hatred, and they expect to ſee juſtice, 
temperance, courage, generoſity, and con- 


cord ſpring from them, 


Tou have heen told, Ariſtias, and it is 
inceſſantly repeated to you in Athens, that 
money is neceſſary in a long war, or to 


carry it to any conſiderable diſtance : and 


this is what farther proves how dangerous 


wealth is. Why ſhould men deſire that 


they may be able to extend and perpetuate 
the moſt dreadful ſcourge of human na- 
M 4 ture ? 
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ture? Whilſt, Greece was poor, the wars 
of our republic were ſhort. We are grown 


rich, and now our wars have been ſo 
long as to kindle perpetual hatreds, and 
break all the bonds of that alliance which 


cauſed our ſecurity at home and abroad. 
If Lycurgus was right in ſaying to the Spar- 


tans, Would ye always be free and reſpec- 


e ted, then continue poor, and never attempt 


e to make conqueſts; I would aſk you, 
where is the uſe of foreign expeditions ? 


Of what benefit can they be? 


Our allies, you will tell me, may be op- 
preſſed, and we muſt fly to their aſſiſtance. 
We muſt undoubtedly fulfil our engage- 
ments. Let your manners and wants be 
ſimple, and the earth will every where afford 


you abundant ſubſiſtence. What treaſures 


had the Scythians, when they quitted their 
foreſts to conquer Aſſyria? A bow, ar- 


rows, javelins and courage, theſe made all 


their poſſeſſions. Raiſe your courage and 


diſcipline into eſteem, and the allies whoſe 


defence you undertake, will let you want 


for nothing. 
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But at leaſt, ſays Ariſtias, though: the 
citizens continue temperate and laborious, 
love glory, and reſt pleaſed with poverty, 
might not the republic have a treaſury, 
to be opened only on a preſſing exigency ? 
No, my dear Ariſtias, replied Phocion; 
and if you are wiſe, you will not expoſe 
the virtue of your citizens to this tempta- 
tion. Why keep you ſuch a Pandora's 
box? Let us not deceive ourſelves, and 
blend in theory things incompatible in 
practice. Join with me in exploding theſe 
public treaſures. To think of forming 
one in a ſtate whoſe manners are deprav- 
ed, is a chimera. How ſevere ſoever the 
laws for ſecuring this depoſite may be, 
avarice will find a way to rifle it with im- 
punity. In a virtuous republic, ſenſible 
magiſtrates will never apprehend but that 
its virtue will be a ſure preſervative, with- 
out any adventitious expedient. A ſcheme 
for a public treaſury, is a ſign that their 
virtue is on the decay; and their im- 
prudence, inſtead of conſolidating the 
| N ſtate, 


At ae 


es: Ariſtias, take it for a general 
buſies itſelf more or leſs 
money and riches, the 
th is) mote or leſs happy; is 

more or leſs remote from _ inſtant of 
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O W happy the moments we — 15 
paſſed in Phocion's houſe ! On our 


return from our walk along the banks of 
the Cephiſus, ſo celebrated by our poets, 
we took a frugal repaſt intermixed with 
ſprightly chat. The banquets of the great 
king, my dear Cleophanes, do not come up 
to a diſh of vegetables of Phocion's wifes 
plain cooking. He exerciſed his jocularity 1 
on the luxury of his table, which he com- 
pared to the Spartan black potage. When 


Ariſtias, ſays: he, ſhall be a little more fa- 
miliar with philoſophy, I will give a 


downright | Lacedemonian treat. As for 
to-day, I muſt ſpare him: what Lycurgus 
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would have thought very good, perhaps, 
cion had made a kind of libation to the 
tutelary gods of Athens, and his own lares, 
we went into his garden, I ſee your im- 
| | Patience, fays he 10 Ariſtias, let us fit 
- down a while in the fade of this kig-tree, 

before v we 80 back for Athens ; and. ſince 

you are ſo diſpoſed, we will return to our 
"'F m and politics. TOR? 
My dear Ariſtias, colltinads he, at T7 
owls only for knowing the remedies 
applicable to the preſent (evils of our re- 
public, and being informed of the reſources 
which our peculiar ſituation ſtill offers for 
our deliverance; and yet I have been 
ſo hard-hearted as to talk to you merely 
about the fundamental principles of poli- 
tics.” Think not that I meant to make 
an oftentatious diſplay of philoſophy. If 
Sam not» miſtaken, you eaſily perceive, 
that without the help l of theſe primary 
truths, which ought to be a ſtate's-man's 
7 rule in all his proceedings, 1 


bi g | : | Reer 


your reaſon had been ſatisfied; I ſhould 
haue hewildered myſelf and you too in fol- 
boing me. We ſliould only have cortec- 
te} one folly by another; we ſhould have 
laboured in ſrarch of reſourees and eupe- 
dients; and true policy is to have na 


who, in order to render Athens miſtreſs 
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never could have ſaid : any thing with which 


need of them. I ſhould have propoſed to 


you” fome randamipalliatives,. which are 
10 50 uſeleſs and might:even eee 


ne which we were for allaying. 
It L have fucceeded in convincing you 
of this great truth, that providence has 


eſtabliſned ſuch a connexion between mo- 


rality and politics, that the happineſs of 
ſtates depends: on the practice of virtue, 


and that it is always ſome vice which be- 
Zins their ruin, it will be eaſy for you 


hereafter to avoid: the faults | Which 


ſeveral great men have committed 


Yow have a teſt for trying the good- 


neſs of your operations. Tou will be 


careful not to imitate Themiſtocles, 


of 
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of Greets and ö the ſea, 8 propoſed f burning 
the fleet of the Greeks whilſt wintering 


in the harbour of Pegaſes. Ariſtides declar- 
e that nothing could be more advantageous 


to the Athenians than; this project, but 
at the ſame time that nothing was more 


unjuſt. Vou, Ariſtias, will Lat: preſent 


excel the wiſdom even of the juſt Ariſti- 
des himſelf; and allowing of no diſtinction 
between ad vantageous and juſt, hurtful 


and unjuſt, you will declare that nothing 
could he more pernicious to the Athenians | 


than--Themiſtodes's iniquitous project; 
This, for 2 tranſitory advantage, was 
rendering us for ever odious to all Greece. 
Who would have placed any confidence 
in us after-ſuch-a_perfidy ? Who would 


not have deteſted our offer of alliance, and 
deſpiſed our oaths? The Greeks Would 


have joined in our deſtruction, and rather 
than fail of revenge, they would have! im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of Perſia itſelf. 

If the act nom propoſed to the ab 
bas a tendency to make them love ſome 
* virtue, 
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ſupport ſuch act to the utmoſt of your power, 


and you will certainly do great good to your 
country. Vou cannot but blame Ageſilaus, 
who ſeeing that a great number of citizens 
had run away at the battle of euctra, and 
that the republic was in want Ef ſoldiers, 


would have had the law which branded cow- 


ards with infamy overlooked. What could he 
expect from an army of runaways ? As cow= 
ardice had been the ſole occaſion of the evil 
it behoved them more than ever to keep up 


to the ſtrictneſs of the ancient laws: which till 
then had rendered the Spartans invincible. 


Shewing clemencyto the runawayswas mak. 
ing the defeat of Leuctra ſtill worſe and 
preparing new diſgraces for Lacelæmon- 

From the preceding reflections, Wwhiek 
have hitherto engaged us, you may, dear 
Ariſtias, without any trouble, lay down 
a rule for yourſelf to judge of the import. 
ance of laws. Thoſe which are the pro- 
pereſt for moderating our paſſions, and 


regulating the public manners, are alſo the 


moſt 


N 
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dacred; : ab no time, in no circumſtances, 

under. noc pretenee, were they to be neg- 
lected. I ſhould be much more afraid at 
_ ſeeing women take up new dreſſes, and 
affect ne graces, than at a commotion 
in the public aſſembly, or at the ambi- 

tion of a magiſtrate, ho ſets himſelf up 
above his callegues. Whilſt the moral laws 
are in force, all the others are ſecure; 

but their declenſion e draws « on 
the ruin of government. 

Though every vice be as pernicious as 
every virtue is uſeful, we muſt not, in 
conducting the reformation of a cor- 
rupted republic, give up [ourſelves to 
the impulſes of a blind zeal. Our pro- 
_ ccedings» are to be temperate and metho- 
_ dical: as there are fruitful virtues mutually 
helpful to each other, and which politics 

ought principally to cultivate in a com- 
mon-wealth where they ſtill ſubſiſt, ſo 
are there fruitful vices, which ſerve, as 


it en for a matrix and fewel to corrup- 
| | tion ; 
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At the seek cent is this vice to 


which kriow' not a name, a two-bodied 
monſter, compounded of avarice and pro- 
digality, ever acquiring, and never diſſi- 
pating; and of which the wants are ever 


ſnooting up with inſatiable avidity; never 


ſtick at any injuſtice. If it be yet weak, 


ſo that its eruptions obſerve ſome decorum, 


gorouſly, drive it to its laſt intrenchments, 


utterly extirpate 1 it, or you have done no- 


thing. What a miſtake is it in ſome re- 


publics to proſcribe public luxury, and 
tolerate it amidſt domeſtic private families; 

to recommend plainneſs of manners, by 
| ſumptuary laws, and 3 them by the 


pomp of public feſtivals! 


eee eee ee rhdeteion a 
having corrupted the whole body of the 
citizens, grow to have as much impudence 


as ſway, to attack it in front will only 
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be irritating it, and playing a freſh. vic. 
tory into 1ts hands. Uſe ſtratagems, lay 
ſnares for it, act with the prudence of a 
general, who, when he cannot ſafely give 
battle to an army manifeſtly the ſuperior, 
watches it narrowly, diſtreſſes it in its 
operations, cuts off its proviſions, -and, in 
a word, endeavours to harraſs and ruin it, 
without hazarding any open attempt. This 

monſtrous vice of which I am ſpeaking, 

is big with a thouſand others, all ſo many 

allies, auxiliaries, and guards concerned 
for its ſupport and increaſe... Againſt theſe 
point your chief efforts, let no favourable 


eircumſtance ſlip you: ſometimes inveigh 


againſt | effeminacy and profuſeneſs, and 
ſometimes ſpeak with contempt of luxury ; 
and thus perhaps you will one day be 
able to introduce regulations which limit- 
ing induſtry and avarice, will put an 
end to that enormous diſproportion in 
the fortune of citizens which corrupts them 
-all alike, : though by different vices. 1710 
My 


/ 
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My dear Ariſtias, only follow, in the 
een of the virtues, the order which 8 
I have pointed out to you, and you will 
ſee the vices moſt pernicious to ſociety even 
wear away; for to prodigal avarice no- 
thing is more contrary than temperance, 
The love of labour is incompatible with 


| ſloth and the love of. glory; and the fear 


of the gods will root out that mean and 
ſordid inſtinct, which hinders every vicious 
citizen from ſeeking his own happineſs. 1 in 


that of the public. 


But, it muſt be pose there are ſea- 


ſons, - when prudence itſelf requires us to 


depart from this method ; and in ſuch 
junctures, it is the virtue from which a 
people is the leaſt averſe, and not that 
which of itſelf is the moſt importaut or 


moſt advantageous to ſociety, that policy 
ought to encourage. For inſtance, Ariſ- 


tias, we haye at this day a law which 
applies to theatrical repreſentations the 
funds formerly deſtined for war; and it is 
fachidden, under pain of death, to move 

: N 2 for 
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for its repeal. There are no praiſes given 


at Achens but only to decorators of the 
theatte, to players and pipers; the difli- 


pated and giddy of the other ſex have 


communicated” their idleneſs and frivoli- 
ty to our young men: our magiſtrates 
and their courteſans drive a public trade 


with the power of magiſtracy; ; they ſee 


with an indifferetit eye, and perhaps with 
joy, the calamities of their country, as 
turning them to their advantage; the 


commonalty being envious. and grown 


liſtleſs by inactivity, inſtead of the honeſt 


earnings of induſtry, ſet up to live only 


by the largeſſes which the tate laviſhes on 
them; an honeſt ſenfible magiſtrate they 
account a tyrant ; and as they reckon 
themſelves free only ſo far as they can do 
every thing without being called to ac- 
chunt, you ſee them at elections caballing 
againſt 1 merit, in favour of puſillanimity, 


it not being! in the nature of this to make 
itſelf feared. We are all like that Athe- 


nian who gave his vote condemning Ariſ- 


* 
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tides to the oftraciſm, only becauſe he was 
tired of hearing him always called the 


juſt Ariſtides, Do In, think that in 


ſuch circumſtances it is Proper to make 


known to the Athenians. the truths which 


Ihave laid before you ? They among us 


who lament our courſes, and ardently 


wiſh! the revival of virtue, would be dif 


— N eaghtfal id of the 


ren 


bad citizens, —— of the — 


poſed to them, would think that to; dg: 
prive them of their vices, would be tak 
ing from them their very happineſ. 


What I have faid to you, though agrees 


able to all the fages of antiquity, would 
male me paſs fer a (a) fool, with ſome, 


and; a diſturber of the public granquillity | 
with others; and, what hopes, my dear 


Ariſtias, ſnouldil then have of ſucceeding? 
Every ſtep towards reformation therefore 
requires extreme circumſpection; and this 
very circumſpection ſeems to be a new 


+2 mms with - which the Author of 
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nature puniſhes our victs, and by which 
he warns us to be on our guard againſt 
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a a corruption ſo difficult to be remedied.” 
"To deſtroy prejudices,” We muſt e 

times carry our condeſcenſion ſo far as in 

appearance to adopt them; and in order 


to expel one vice, We muſt ſometimes 


feign to favour another. But I dwell too 
long on the innocent artifices to which po- 
litics muſt in ſome caſes bring itſelf ; though, 
thanks to our corruption, we have nothing 


to fear from immoderate zeal for virtue. 


since every virtue is uſeful, and there is 
no virtue which does not prepare our heart 


for the reception of a ſecond, patiently 


make repeated trials of the diſpoſitions of 
your citizens. On a firſt ſueeeſs, do not 


loſe the fruit of it, by neglecting to pro- 
cure a ſecond. Endeavour to waken in 
their hearts ſome ſpark of the love of glory; 
it is the only one of all the virtues which, 
ſtrengthened by vanity, ſhews itſelf in the 
midſt of an extreme corruption. Shall all 


1 755 efforts pa fol Still a final expe- 


dient 
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dient remains, which is to make uſe of 


the very paſſions themſelves, to under- 
mine and ruin their inordinate ſway. 


At theſe words, my dear Cleophanes, ? 


our neophyte could not forbear ſihiling as 


he looked at me. So the paſſions then, 


ſays he, are ſometimes of uſe? Ves, my 
dear Ariſtias, replied Phocion, as thoſe 


poiſons which phyſic ſometimes converts 
damentd No mütter, anſuered 
Ariſtias; and among all the means for re- 


forming a vicious people, Lam apt to think, 
that to make uſe of the paſſions is not the 
moſt diſagreeable way. I was yeſterday, 
continued he, reading Plato's Republic; 
he is ſo indulgent as to account the plea- 
ſures of love a mean (3) which politics 


ought to employ for inſpiring courage, and 
inciting it to heroic actions. Since it may 


bed the ſpur and prize of valour, you un- 
doubtedly, Phocion, mean, that directed by 

an able hand, it may contribute to promote 
and facilitate the practice of all thoſe virtues 


61 are the * neceſſary to ſociety. 
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Not at all, anſwered Phoeion ſmiling, 
and from your precipitancy in gueſſing at 
my thoughts, I conelude, my dear Ariſtias, 
that you are no longer maſter of your 

heart. The authority you eite is geſpect- 


able indeed, Plato, the diſciple; the friend 


of Soerates, the conſident of his thoughts! 
and how preſumptuous were I not to ſub- 
mit to his opinion, had mat he himſelf 
taught me in his ſchooh that che wiſeſt 
man a ways pays ſome tribute to human 
nature, and charlaur reaſonouitht to fub- 
mit only to truth? t 10% 0 Sem 03.2551 
A ſee my deat Ariſtiss⸗ you would have 
che moſt beautiful woman to be the re · 
compenſe of: themoſt valiant tie moſt juſt, 
and moſt prudent man. But conſider 
what force ſuchi a law would add to a paſ- 
ſion, already tos ĩmperious, too turbulent, 
and which cafmot be too much kept under 
reſtraint. Has it not cbeen che firſt care 
of alblaw-givers to ꝓreſcribè rules for dove 
And hence among all civilined ations mar- 
cage 1s eee and laws provided 
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againſt the violation of its ſacredneſs. 
Though.. Plato would have women com- 
mon in his Republic, yet what a ſtrict de- 
corum and modeſty does he impoſe on 
this licentiouſneſs ? Is not his very aim 
that the heart, looſened from every parti- 
cular, affection, may be the more cloſely 
linked to the ſtate? Our fathers undoubt- : 
edly were but ſhort-ſighted folks not to ſee. 
the great merit, of proſtitution, ! They were 
very rude and blind, ſince, notwithſtand- | 
ing their good morals, they. performed 
pretty notable feats, at Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platæa. What a pity that Themiſtocles 
and Pauſanias did not cauſe proclamation 
to be wade at the. head of their armies, that 
inſtead. of the inſipid rewards with which 


Ain 


valour was honoured among us, the brav- 
eſt; of the Greeks; ſhould. be allowed to 
| take to himſelf any Greek damſel he liked 
beſt., Let us, by all means, immediately 


ſet· about this admirable expedient! Our 


ſoldiers fitteſt, for toils, hardſhips, dangers, 15 


and ane, by notions of gallantry 
and 
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and debauchery, would eaſily bear down 
Philip's s ſoldiers with all that regularity 
and virtue which, knowing no better, he 
is ſo aſſiduous to maintain rand 1 N in 
his camp. e nn £t: 


As to our areopagites and ſenators, it 
is evident, that to give them, propor- 


tionably to their merit, ſome right over 


the pudicity of women, would be an in- 


fallible means of bringing them back to 


that majeſtic” integrity which conſtitutes 


the real character of magiſtrates. That 
time which they now waſte in blandiſning 


and ſeducing young beauties; would un- 


queſtionably be ever after conſecrated 
to the ſervice of the republic, and a 


wiſe emulation. But to ſpeak ſe- 


riouſſy, my dear Ariſtias, is it poſſible 
that the effects of voluptuouſneſs, ſoftening 

4 the heart, and enervating the mind and 

| body, are ſo little known to us as to make 
it the principle of prudence and magna- 

. himity? Are we to be told that the pleaſures 
b of ſenſe are to the laſt degree vague, tranſient, 
and 
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and cloying? In one ſtage of our life 
they are not known, in another they 
would be toilſome; and in the interval of 
theſe two ſtages, love is an intoxication 


by which reaſon is almoſt eee 


diſturbed. ey) 
It is by the fenfative Ee We that we 
are debaſed to the condition of brutes; 


they therefore can never be prized by in- 


telligent beings, and to make them decent 


they muſt be ſubject to the laws of reaſon. 


In youth I exculſe/ deviation; each age un- 
happily having its infirmities'; but inſtead 


of applauding itſelf amidſt its many errors, 


and endeavouring to dignify them, I 


would have it candidly. diſapprove of 
them. Be the freedom of reaſon preſerved; 


let modeſty be mingled even in things 
immodeſt; let it bluſh at un W 11 


ſenſe. „ s 


1 am not ignorant mit ales 8 1 af 
voluptuo us fruitions has ſometimes: done 


great things. I know that the motive of 
the Scythians for conquering Aſſyria was 
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to have ſumptuous. palaces, delicious li- 


quors, and perfumed women; and I am | 
not 4urpriſed that theſe brutal paſſions 


have ſtimulated a people, -whilſt ſavage, to 


ſuch hazardous attempts. But would the 


ſame hopes have rouſed to valour a 


people already ſoftened by pleaſures? Ob. 


ſerve farther, Ariſtias, that from the 


moment in which theſe: paſſions began to 


enjoy the prize of their victories, the va- 
liant Scythiaus became ſoft and cowardly 
as the people whom they had conquered; 
and that theſe paſſions imparted to them 


kitizen. Granting that the love of vo- 
Iuptuous ;zpleaſures made them heroes 
the enjoyment of theſe very pleaſures made 
them madmen, Who could not preſerve 
or maſſacred by their ſlaves, ſo that their 


empire ſcarce laſted ſive olympiads. 


The tranſitory good which theſe paſſions 


can produes is too uncertain and too ſhort; 


the 66— of them are too cer - 
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tain and foo permanent for true policy | | 
ever to make uſe of them. I ſhall trouble 
you only with the example of Cyrus; | 
This prinee reigned over a temperate, il 
| ſober, active and laborious people. The Wil 
vices” which, for a long time, had like x 
flood over-run Aſia ſeemed to have ſpared 
the ſmall province, which then bore the 
name of Perſia. Cyrus was not ſenſible of 
his happineſs. Deceived by an ill judged 
ambition, or perhaps not knowing, that it 
is neither extent of dominion or number 
of provinces which conſtitute the prince's 
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; greatneſs, and the ſecurity of his people, 
he was for having the imaginary glory of 
| being the founder of a powerful monarchy. 


| He laid before his ſubjects the riches, the 


| plenty, and the delights of the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, all which were to be the 
reward of their courage and 'conqueſts; 
| They carried every thing before them; 


but on Cyrus's ſubjecting Aſia, the re- 
; compenſe ſo liberally given to the valour 
of His —— proved the very thing which 

extinguiſhed 


o 
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| extinguiſhed | it. He ſaw. the Perſians, 
lately ſo virtuous and burning with a 
love of glory, become effeminate and ſink 
in ſenſuality, © If, ſaid he then to 
t them, we mind only heaping up riches, 


« if we inconſiderably give ourſelves up 
«. to voluptuous pleaſures, and think that 


c indolence and idleneſs are to be the 
« prize of our welfare, and can make us 
on happy, quickly ſhall we loſe: what we 


7 have acquired. | Very wiſe advice no 


doubt; but the time was come when Cy- 
rus was going to be puniſhed for his am- 
bition and for the imprudent means he 


made uſe of to ſatisfy it. His ſubjects cor- 
rupted at firſt by the hopes, and after- 


wards by the very enjoyment of voluptu- 


ous pleaſures, were no longer capable of 
underſtanding him. All his efforts to 
recal them to their ancient virtue made 


no impreſſion ; and ſo far was he from 


gaining the title of founder of a powerful 


and flouriſhing monarchy, which had been 
** motive of his * that he had the 


mor- | 
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mortification to find that he had in reality. 


been the corrupter of the Perſians : and 


thus the empire which he was leaving to 


his ſucceſſors was of a leſs firm conſtruc- 
tion than that which he had received * 
his predeceſſors. 


The paſſions which kn can me 


af of, are thoſe of the ſoul, as born with 
us, dying only with: us, being never ſpent, 


and to which, in ſome meaſure, may be 
given a tincture of virtue. Such are envy, 


jealouſy, ambition, pride and vanity. 
Theſe paſſions are naturally monſtrous, 
warp the ſoul to injuſtice, and, left to 


themſelves, run into the moſt deteſtable 


exeeſſes. Vet, in the hands of polity, 
they ſometimes become emulation, love 
of glory, prudence, firmneſs and he- 


roiſm. But theſe prodigies require citizens 
not entirely corrupted: by avarice, ſloth, 


voluptuouſneſs, and the other vices which 
degrade the ſoul. My dear Ariſtias, be- 


ware of making uſe of thoſe paſſions, till 


* — tind out the art of inſpiring 
: them 
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them with ſomething of | reſerve; and 


affociating them with ſome! virtue, to mo- 


derate and direct them; elſe the ane 
the republic * 3 by — 
| pedient. 1 h, vi doi * 1563 ag nei! 
An able i does not admigiftet 
the ſame medicament” to all diſtempers. 
The pilot of a ſhip ſpreads or furls his 


fails, ſtands out to ſea, makes towards the 
| ſhore; drops anchor, continually keeps 
heaving the lead, or crowds fail, according 
to cireumſtances; ſo the ſtateſman always 


ſuits his meaſures to the diverſified fitoation 
in which he finds himſelf. Ho probes the 
Tepublic's wounds, and as he rather con- 
ders the malignity of the ſymptoms in 
each diſtemper, than any more or leſs 


violent accidents ariſing from it, he ſome- 


times looks on the republic as 'irrecover- 
ably! loſt, when the multitude think all 
is well, and indulge 4 as Acta the 
wantonneſs of ſecurity. ei, 
The diſtempers which; at ert, em " mo 


larwing are not always che moſt danger- 


| ous, 
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ous: Parties, cabals and factions in a 


ſtate, uſually frighten the imagination; 


ſo that it is judged to be on the brink of 
deſtruction: nothing leſs. is apprehended, 


than that the citizens are going to cut 


each other's throats, or that the city will 


ſoon fall into the hands of ſome. foreign 


enemy. But -whilſt the citizens are vir- 
tuous you may be eaſy. If habituated to 
temperance and induſtry, they love glory and 


fear the gods, you may be ſure, that they 


ſtill reſpect juſtice; that their paſſions will 


not be outrageous; and that the ſtate reſts 
on ſolid foundations. As they have not 


abandoned themſelves to any groſs vices 


never will they run into extremes. Amidſt 


all the vehemence of rage, they know 
better than to make a field of battle of 


their city. 1 If | they are at variance, | ſtill ä 
are they countrymen, and will cordially: 
join to act with vigour againſt any 


foreigner who ſhall dare to attack them; 


take it for granted that they will even 


grow tired of their diſſentions, and ter- 
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minate them * oy ARE accommo- 
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who were virtuous, as from inſtinct, long 
before any ſuch thing as a body of laws 


fur keeping the citizens within the limits 


of a proper ſubordination, ſtrengthening 


the authority of magiſtrates, and guarding 
againſt any abuſe of it, was known among 


them. The inhabitants of the town, 


the coaſt, and the Hill ſeemed, every day, to 


de at daggers- drawing which ſhould have 


the ſupreme power, yet amidſt all their 
combuſtion not a ſingle drop of blood (4) 


was ſhed. Our fathers, in time, grew 


weary of ſuch a ſituation, and fo generous 
and moderate were feuds in thoſe times, 


that every party ſacrificed its hopes and 


reſentments to the public good. It was 
agreed to aſk Solon to draw up a code 


of laws, with an unanimous promiſe to 
obey them. How eaſy was it then to have 


applied an effectual remedy to all the evils 


of Athens ! Had our legiſlator, who can- 
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not be highly: extolled for reſolution and 
ſagacity, been a Lycurgus, We might have 
been happy to this very day; and Greece, 
as we ſhould not have diſturbed its peace 
and union, haye enjoyed a conſtant pro- 
ſperity, inſtead of being reduced to its 
preſent deſolations. O Kunesn 
Though the inſidious Pikitrams. did end 
means to bring our fathers under his yoke, 
it had been wrong to have given the re- 
public over for loſt. Manly and auſtere 
morals could not but prove à reſource 
againſt tyranny. Great as the evil was, 
there was no remedy too ſtrong for the 
national ſpirit of thoſe times. The vir- 
tuous courage of the Athenians ſpurned 
at ſuch flavery; The republic, all its 
parts being then ſound, by only one bold 
puſh, broke the tyrant's chains, and ſhone 
out in greater freedom than ever. Patrio- 
tiſm acquired new ſtrength, and our fa- 
chers eme derben of valour and 
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My dear Ariſtias, I muſt repeat it again 
and again; policy judges of natural di- 
ſtempers by the morals, as phyſic of thoſe 
of the body by the pulſe; - Though - Piſi- 
ſtratus was not ſuch a tyrant as the gods ſet 
over a nation in their anger, that is, though 
he forbore breaking out into violence and 
cruelty or exciting hatred; though he art- 
fully concealed the yoke he was laying on 
us; though his deportment was all cour- 
teouſneſs and lenity, and he maſked his ad- 
miniſtration with juſtice and the public 
good, he could neither deceive nor weary 
out the firmneſs and courage of our re- 
public. Though, on the other hand, the 
thirty tyrants impoſed on us by Lyſander 
were execrable monſters, though they held 
nothing ſacred, though they ſhed torrents of 
blood, in a word, though their unparal- 
leled enormities ſhould naturally have made 
our fathers deſperate, and rouſed them to 
vigorous oppoſition, yet all- Athens, amidſt 
ſuch grievances and provocations, went no 
farther than tears and deſpondent lamenta- 
Ja 8 ; tions. 
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tions. This abject. tameneſs, Ariſtias, was 
owing to our having then caſt off all man» 
ners, to Pericles having enervated us by in- 
dolence, ſloth and diverſions,. and to the 
citizens being ſo taken up with ſuperfluous 
deſires as to have no e left for their 
|. Tl, Sets 
Our deliverer was Theaſibulus, and 
he. a proſcribed exile ; he came and broke 
our chains: but not making war on our 
vices, as he did againſt our tyrants, we were 
not able to improve the glorious revolution 
which his courage had effected. What 
ſignified our reaſſuming the former govern- 
ment, when the ſprings of it had been 
relaxed and broken by the profligacy of 
our manners! Oh, Thraſibulus, how great 
thy glory, hadſt thou, by a ſecond good 
deed, enabled thy country to improve the 
firſt ! Thou ſhouldſt have exerted thy 
force againſt our vices ; have torne us 
away from our pleaſures, then ſhould 
we have been free indeed, and worthy of. 


being ſol. 
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The "very extrem ty of evlls in a com- 
monwealth, continued Phocion, is for the 
people "to" famifiarize themfelves with 
ſhame; for ignominy then ſets eafy on 
them, and they look on glory only as a 
chimera, 4 nothing. White from de- 
praved philoſophy, the hero and even tlie 
prin honeſt man are pubRaly fneered at, 
you” may conctude, my dear Ariſtias, that 
ſtate to be on its laſt kgs. Though it be 
not ſhaken by any violent commotions, 
not ſo much as thoſe' vices Which ſuppoſe 
ymething of courage and Pirit fubſiſting 
any longer, yet this is but a treacherous | 
calm, and much to be dreaded ; no longer 
does truth dwell in the heart, and every | 
mouth is full of hies; not only the ac- 
tions of the People are directed by a ſordid 
intereſt, but it is the very foul of their 
thoughts; you will ſee the magiſtrates 
_ lying fnares for one another ; you will 
ſee the ambitious man forgeing calumnies 
to blacken his competitor, flicking at no- 
ting to overſet his rivals, but without 
0 Bu ſtirring 
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ſtirring a finger to be better than they. 
In a word, infected by the meaneſt vices, 
the minds are fallen into an deere lethargy, 1 
A condition utterly deſperate. © x 
"Theſe words, my dear Cleophanes, being 
too juſt a deſcription of our preſent ſtate, 
_ threw both Ariſtias and me into a deep 
conſternation: it was as if we had heard 
ſentence of death pronounced againſt our 
country. I ſhuddered under the thoughts 
of being in an abyſs without any outlet, 
and where neither gods nor men could 
hear me. Phocion himſelf, as if terrified 
by this picture of his own drawing, had 
made a pauſe, Fs after looking up to 
heaven, caſting his eyes downwards, ſeemed 
abſorbed in a melancholy penſiveneſs. A 
thouſand diſpiriting ideas crouded on my 
mind. We are undone, faid I within 
myſelf, Oh Athens, Oh my dear country, 
thou art haſtening on thine own ruin! 
What powerful hand will pull thee 
back from the edge of the precipice? Mi- 
er help O Minerva ! O fpecdily fave 
8 O 4 us l 
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us No; it is over with us; the gods 


| are relentleſs; me RW tet out e | 


patience. | e e e 


O ue 1 cried Ariſtias, 0 


2 we indeed at the eve of the fatal period ? 
Have the gods decreed. that Athens ſhall 
be no more? Can a city, full of monu- 


ments raiſed to our heroic fathers, and 


which ſtill is poſſeſſed of Phocion, can ſuch 
a. city be condemned either to be but a 
heap of ruins, or to breed only ſlaves, 


tamely groaning under a foreign yoke. 


Sfr are Ar vices; ag wal enormous "= 
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nite? V Would — 1 us to uch a 


degree as to allow Philip no, Pho- 


gion, no, they will not. Do the vices and 


errors of the Athenians exceed thoſe which 
reigned in this breaſt but a few days ago? 


And why may not they open their eyes 
and reflect as I have 1 O Phocion, you 
hate awakened in my heart the love of 


virtue, I conjure you by the gods, for our 


dear eue ſake, revive my * 1 
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Ariſtias, anſwered Phocion in a man- 
ner which ſpoke the anguiſh of his heart, 
that would be deceiving you; it would be 
intoxicating you with that blind ſecurity 
already too general among us, and which 
the gods ſend on thoſe republics which 
they have devoted to final deſtruction. 
Should a cruel tyrant ariſe among us, and 
oppreſs us ſo as to ingroſs all gold and 
ſilver, every pleaſure. and luxurious gra- 
tification! even this loſs of our favourite 
enjoyments would but faintly irritate us; 
enervate as we now are, our reſentment 
itſelf would not be able to rouſe us from 
our torpid lethargy. Hope 1 no, no; no 
hope remains, - unleſs ſome patriot, wiſe 
and reſolute as Lycurgus (5), puts a ſalu- 
tary violence on us, and n wreſts us 
from our vices. F 

Would, my dear vey you bad 
been witneſs to the ſentiments which Pho- 
cion's words excited in Ariſtias! The 
ſcintillations of his inflamed eyes gave me 
. ſometimes he raiſed them towards 
Sato! heaven, 
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heaven, and then ſteadfaſtly fixed them on 
| Phocion. His thoughts ſo confuſedly ruſh- 


ed on his mind, that he could vent them 


only in broken ſentences. Would 1 
Oh Eycurgus ! TT would [0 —ů— 
I could dare. Our country may ſtill be 
— O | Phocion, Phocion, 
added he, eagerly kifling his hands, pity 
pour ſmking countrymen, ſave them 
from ruining themſelves.” Be our Lycur- 
gus. Why may not you, in theſe times, 
perform the ſame miracles in Athens which 
de formerly performed: in Lacedemon? 


Would) that legiſlator to whom Greece was 


indebted for ſix centuries of proſperity be 
now honoured as the wiſeſt of men, had 
he not boldly exerted himſelf in behalf of 
juſtice and good morals; and impoſed a 
reformation on the degenefate Lacedemo- 
nians ſword in hand. Virtue is not yet to- 
tally quenched in every heart; ſpeak the 
word, what is to be done ?' Your friend Ni- 
cocles you are ſure of. 
* ang: fortune. vou will be ee 

joined 


IJ am ready with 
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joined by thirty citizens as hearty as thoſe 
who backed Lycurgus: all I fay makes no 
manner of impreſſion on you.” Can a re- 
gard to laws how no longer exiſting with- 
hold you! Can you not 3 mm 
to 9 1. an authority ?—— 

No, no, my dear Ariſtias, anſwered 
Phocion, I am not to be told that aſſum- 
ing a ſhort and temporary authority, and 
this only to reſtore and ſtrengthen the pub- 
lic liberty, is no tyranny. When the law 
governs, every fubject is to obey but 
when, by its ſubverſion, ſociety comes to 
a Wl be diffolved; every citizen becomes a ma- 
be giſtrate, and inveſted with all the power 
ad which juſtice can confer; and the welfare 
of of the republic is to be his ſupreme law, — 
a WI Thrafibutus, in freeing us from the yoke of 
0- If the thirty tyranits, gained immortal glory; 
„et, take it from me, he who frees us from 
* the tyranny of a hundred paſſions, all 
much more cruel than Critias, would 


th approve himſelf much his faperior. 
ly e an een 30 UC 181 
ed But, 
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But, my dear Ariſtias, all our evils are 


not yet known to you... In the account [ 
have given you of the ſeveral diſtempers 
incident to a republic, I have not yet in- 
formed you that ſome circumſtances, in 
a manner foreign to this republic, may 
render its ſituation much more deplorable: 
it may be in danger both from its own 
vices and thoſe of its neighbours; and 
what indeed much increaſes my appre- 
henſions for our country, is to ſee all the 
cities of Greece reciprocally plotting each 
ether's ruin, yet a, formidable and am- 
bitious enemy at our gates, watching a 
pretence to interfere 1 in our concerns, and 
thus ſlip his yoke on us. So, let us not by 
any unſeaſonable attempts to ſecure the re- 
public, promote his deſigns. Such a re- 
volution as Lycurgus formerly brought 
about in Lacedemon cannot be executed 
without extreme convulſions, 

Very, firſt appearance of good morals, what 
an 8 would our corrupt citizens 


raiſe? Sure of being abetted by our 
jealous 


At the 
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jealous” and turbulent | neighbours, they 
would exclaim againſt. the reformers as 
innovating tyrants, and make all Greece 

and Macedonia ring with their com- 
plaints. Then Philip, under colour of 


protecting one part of the citizens, and 


preſerving the public peace, would march 
mto Attica ; his penſioners, his friends, 
and the enemies to virtue, would open the 
gates to him; and he, to make himſelf ne- 
ceſſary, and lay the foundations of his do- 
minion among us, would not fail wh, 
with the iniquitous and immoral party. 
Being weak and corrupt at home, and 
threatened from abroad, it behoves us to 
adapt our politics to our ſituation, which 
certainly is ſuch, that any thing of a very 
ſtrong remedy muſt neceſſarily bring on 
deſtruction. An effectual reformation of 
our abuſes requires other times and other 
circumſtances, which I heartily pray the 
gods to ſend ; and I truſt, Ariſtias, they 
will ſend ſuch. This Macedonian power, 
On ſuch a * to us, reſts but on 
| a weak 
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a weak foundation. Till | Macedonia 
moulders again into the obſcurity out of 
which Philip has raiſed it, let us carry 
our views no farther than our preſervation, 
and be ſatisfied with not being overwhelm- 
ed. In the want of every other virtue, 
let us at leaſt adhere to moderation and 
prudence. The impetuous eloquence of 
Demoſthenes gives me much uneaſineſs. 
Should he unhappily rouze us from our 
lethargy, and induce us, in a fit of temerity 
or indignation, to declare war againſt 
Macedonia, we are undone. Should not 
his having ſo often failed in endeavouring 
to kindle in us ſome ſpark. of virtue, con- 
vince him that we are capable only of 
ſtarts of reſentment, and not even ſo hap- 
py as to retain that ferment for any time. 
For us to go about any thing which re- 
quires a perſevering ſpirit and _ 
would be a fatal precipitancy. 


Paſſions are known e at = ek 


* and act with a kind of enthuſiaſm. 
ende miſers, and others have inſtants of 
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valour and profuſeneſs ; but no ſtreſs is 
to be laid on theſe efferveſcences. The far- 
ther a paſſion ſtarts aſide from its character, 
the ſooner it returns to it. For our paſſions 
to be depended on, they muſt have paſſed 
through many alternatives of action and 
extinction, and thus have left the ſoul time 
to contract habits, ' New habits are frail $ 
but ſlender trials, often repeated, corro- 
borate them; whereas very great ob- 
ſtacles deſtroy them. My inference from 
hence is, that circumſtanced as we now 
are, our very paſſions can be of no avail 
to us. But, ſay ſome, fortune may ſtand 
our friend; be it known to them, that 
lucky chances are to be expected only by 
virtuous republics; and theſe alone are 
able to improve fortune's favours. I am 
continually ſaying to the Athenians, Do 
not conceit yourſelves to be that people 
which overthrew the forces of Aſia. I am 
for oppoſing Demoſthene's politics as raſh. 
[declare for peace, as a war would in all 
en prove our ruin. Let us be 
Oe ſenſible 
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| ſenſible of our force, or rather of our weak- 


neſs; and as we are not the ſtrongeſt, let 
us prudently keep in with thoſe who are. 


After theſe laſt words, which were ut. 
tered leſs faintly than the fore part of this 


diſcourſe, Phocion ceaſed ſpeaking; and 


as we now drew near to Athens, he made 
a ſtop, and fixedly viewing the city, his 


eyes were filled with tears. My dear Cleo- 


phanes, how expreſſive are the tears of a 


great man I Ariſtias, you are young, con- 


tinued Phocion, and may the gods grant 
that the calamities which hang over our 


country may not fall on it in your time. 
Whatever comes to paſs, arm yourſelf 
with a wiſe fortitude, never forſake the 
republic 8 this very day begin to do it 


eſſential ſervice by ſetting an example of 
| good -morals to our youth, who, ſo far 
from being the hope of our country, in- 

creaſe its deſpair. Should ever your coun- 


ſels be- liſtened to, ſhould you ever be at 


the helm of this ſhip, now ſo cribbled and 
en % not think of ſtirring out of har- 
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have n othing farther to fear but from oux- 
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ſelves ; if, in a word, we ay aſide © 
vices; it pröpiticus heaven exalts you | to 
be the” Ls yeurgus of Athens, then, m "7 
= —_ call 3s mind the _ 
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doneſtic vittnes” Be it your lee max 
im, + that 1 it is only by virtue a Rate can 


i 


en oy ſettled” happineſs and proſperi ty. 


Ambition, injuſtice, intrigte, cunning, 

riches, 8 ſtrength, and violence, bs may ſerve 
a turn ; but the ſucceſſes they procure 
ſoon ee their period, and the conſequences 
are always big with great miſchiefs. Set 
out on theſe principles, Ariſtias, and you 


will find politics to be a certain and eaſy 


Wo | ſcience. 
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ſcience. If you depart from them, oh- 
ſtacles will be continually. riſing. up in 
crouds, againſt Jou. | When policy is em- 
Ployed at home in combating ſometimes 
one vice, ſometimes another, that it muſt 
either deceive the citizens or govern them 
by terror, can it poſlibly anſwer the wants 
'of ociety ? If abroad, it be under a ne- 
ceſſty of juſtifying one violence by another, 
of. concealing | one piece of Knavery by a 
freſh, fraud, of patching up lies by, lies, 
to extricate it from the chaos in which it 
Loon becomes involved by ſuch prevaxica- 
tion, is a taſk for the power of a deity. 
Neglect nothing, leave no ſtone unturned, 
try every thing to clear the republic, of its 
vices, loſe not a ſingle moment, the dan- 
ger is urgent, and eſpecially if but one of 
Jour enemies has entered. on a habit of 
virtue. 1 have. trembled for Greece: : 1 
| have been more uneaſy. than ever for A- 
thens, o on perceiving that Philip s ſagacious 
ambition was enuring the Macedonians to 
ſobriety labour, N and diſcipline. 
. When 
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to its duties, be it your endeavour to 
bring it to delight in them more and more. 
Never be off your guard, for the paſſions 
which you have to fight againſt are never 
at reſt. We are never virtuous enough, 
for we are never too happy. Whoever 
halts in the road to virtue, loſes ground 
without being aware of it. The diſ- 
tempers of a ſtate are to be obviated ; uſe 
proper remedies before hand, as even at 

weir firſt breaking out they may be in- 
curable. Prevent them, I ſay, as they 
have always ſome preceding ſymptom: 
hold it for certain that our greateſt ene- 
mies are within us, and theſe are our paſ- 
ſions. If you are not acquainted with 


their ſilent and intricate marches, you wil! 


be ſurprized by them like an indolent ge- 
neral neglecting to get intelligence of the 
enemy's motions. Without ſtudying their 
 infidieus language, you will be apt, my 
dear braces to imagine it the voice of 
"got. EW + reaſon 
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reaſon and canddur. If you draw your 
neighbours into unequal! alliances, ſuch 
alliances will be always dubjous ati broken 
on the very firſt opportunity. Depend 


on allies no farther: than ydu are uſeful 


to them, and they confide in your cou- 
rage and probity. In a word, if you 
love your country, and would promote its 
good, _ 8 the good of all 
men. ivdo gd 01 SER K70 21907 097 
Mg ven 16abWMamibarys ofi-what 
F hat to fay to you on: the fundamental 
principles vi pdlitics; ſeveral other branches 


of knowledge àre undoubtedhy required in 
æſtateſmanij and you muſh ſpare no pains 

ſpeedily-tormake yourſelf maſter of them. 

You cannot be 00 wall acquainted with:the 


1 laws and .cuftoms -of 'your! L own country; 


ef its allies} and indeed of every nation 


from whom it has any thing to hope or 
fear} Lou will learn howoto deal with 


men by converfing with them, yet never 


8 n ee experience 
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alone can furniſh, you with all the light 


and knowledge, you will ſtand in need of. 
Should you know only what you yourſelf 


have ſeen, you will, every moment be at; 
_ a loſs, your ignorance will be a continual 


burden to you, unleſs, which is worſe, 
you buoy yourſelf up with an ill-gronnded 
conceit of your abilities. Study hiſtory, 
as there the cauſes of happy and: unhappy 


events will be ſure guides to you, and 


furniſh you with a knowledge both certain 


and comprehenſive; for the paſt; is an 


image, or rather a prediction of bes. 5 is 
to come. Cloſely examine into the vir 
tueg and vices of a people, and then, 
like Jupiter, whom the poets feign to 
weigh the fate of republics. and. monar- 
chies in his golden ſcales, you will know 
what goods or what evils it has to expect. 
Never, my dear Ariſtias, will you make 


2800d citizen, if, from this very hour, you 


do not labour to qualify yourſelf to be one 
day an excellent magiſtrate. Before you | 
Hein P 5 Re offer 
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offer to ſtand for an employment, be ſure 
to acquire all the knowled ge neceſſary to 


the worthy diſcharge of it. It is too late 


to learn when you are called to action; 
and he who acts without being previouſſy 
well grounded in his functions, muſt take 
precedents, form, and cuſtom, for his rule; 
and theſe are frequently borne down by 


the vague courſe of events. To acquit 


yourſelf of your employment with ho- 
nour, you muſt get a knowledge of the 


functions of your colleagues and of all your 


partners in the adminiſtration. "He" who 


1s acquainted with only one branch of 
government will acquit himſelf but auk- 


wardly. Heartily concur with them, 


and never pretend to require that they 
ſhall ſacrifice the ſeveral departments i in 
their charge, to that one of which you 
have the management. To conclude, my 
dear Ariſtias, be exceeding careful of your 


reputation; it is not enough for a ma- 


4 gilirgte to be in _ a thorough good 


man, 
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man, his virtue muſt be above all ſuſpiciori. 


If the people have a high opinion of you, 


be aſſured that all the laws under your cog- 
nizance will have their due weight; and 


you may, without any difficulty, acccom- 
pliſh any good deſigns, and make your ad- 


miniſtration a _— bleſſing. 
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$ T H E Ns 5 1.0 wa ak alt; che 
cities in Greece moſt celebrated for 
philoſophers and literati, and equal 
to any for great commanders; it was. likewiſe 
diſtinguiſhed for ſtately. and elegant buildings: 


but, at preſent, it makes but a wretched figure in | 


compariſon of its antient ſplendor, when. its circus 
exceeded twenty-two Roman miles. The inhabi- 
tants, who ſpeak a corrupt Greek, ate about 
twelve thouſand, three parts Chriſtians and the 
reſt Turks, no Jews being permitted. It is the 
ke of an archbiſhop, whoſe, revenue, amounts to 


four hundred | thouſand dollars a-year, Io does 


not 
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not the cathedral, in point. of ornaments, ſurpaſs 
a common pariſh. church in England. This 
city. belongs to the Turtzs, and ſtands on the 
gulf of Enga. 

It is now called Sethnes, aud defended by 
a citadel, which was the Aeropolis, ſtanding 
between two eminences, one of which was — 
Muſeum, and the other mount Ancheſmico. The 
ſtreets are very narrow. Among its antiquities 
thoſe of the caſtle are in the beſt preſervation, 
This caſtle ſtands. on an aſcent, and in it is the 


once celebrated Parthenion, a temple of Minerva, 


now a moſque, accounted the fineſt piece 
of antiquity of white marble in the whole world; 
and in the frontiſpiece are figures of armed horſe- 
men. At the foot of the caſtle are ſtill ſtand- 
ing ſeventeen columns of white marble, out of 
three hundred, the original number in Theſeus's 
palace; the columns are at leaſt eighteen feet in 
circumference, and of a proportionable. height. 
Over a gate ſtill | remaining intire, is this inſcrip- 
tion: The city of Athens is truly Theſeus's city; 
and on the inſide of the faid gate, This city of 
Athens is Adrian city, and not Theſeus's, Here 
is ſtill ſeen the Pharari, or Demoſthenes's lantern, 
where that great orator uſed to ſhur himſelf up 
to ſtudy his art. It is a ſmall marble tower, with 
fix fluted pillars round it, and covered with a 
dome, and over it àa lamp. The other moſt re- 
apr yy ruins' are Rona off the . 
9D TY ee R temple 
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fs nile of vidor; Lycurgus's arſenal, a rewple 
is of Minerva, and the tower bf: the winds men- 
je tioned by Vitruvius. . 5 


For an excellent hiſtory of this famous re- 


Greece. 73 

(1) The eities of Greeks betvg; bees lis 
- Pdloputnafith war, free and independent, yet 
united by alliances and ſolemn oaths, not much 


public. Amidſt all the differences which aroſe 
between theſe allies, it was a maxim among 
the - Greeks, that the whole nation had and 
could have but one and the ſame intereſt ; and 
hoſtilities againſt one another were not looked 
on as real wars. On this account, Plato ſays, 
in his fifth book of the Republic, Aio equidem 
SGræcos omnes inter ſe, &c. * I indeed ſay, 
„that all the Greeks are by deſcent related 
and kinsfolks, and of a different and foreign 
race from the Barbarians —— Therefore, 
When Greece ſhall fight againſt Barbarians, 
f or the Barbarians againſt Greece, we will 
| & fay that war is waged, and that they are ene- 
% mies by nature, and theſe animoſities we will 

Fs © call war. But when Greeks riſe up againſt 
& Greeks, we will ſay that they are friends by 
nature; but labouring under a diſtemper and 
, «© agitated with ſeditions, and theſe ſeditions- 
let us denominate enmities.“ The Pelopone- 


1 Tk war, whigh was nA: from views of 
„ ambition 


* 


publie, ſee archbiſhop Porter s e of | 


unlike the Swiſs cantons, formed a fœderal re- 
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ambition, and carried on for about thirty years, 
with the greateſt obſtinacy by the Athenians, 


the Lacedemonians and their allies, abſolutely. 
broke all connexion among the Greeks. Their 
fubſequent armaments were not. merely to; re- 
venge an injury and obtain compenſation; but. 
to deſtroy their enemies, enſlave their neighbours, 
and lord it over all Greece: ſo that if Plato could 
call, theſe ſanguinary wars only editions or in- 
ſurrectians, it was. by way of intimating to the 
Greeks their duty, and reviving in them the 
prudent ſyſtem. of their fathers... 

(2) After the Perſians, being worſted by ſea 
and land, had abandoned the praject of enſlav- 
ing Greece, the Athenians carried the war into 
Aſia, in order to free the Athenian. colonies. 
from Xerxes's yoke, This people being habi- 
tuated to peace, and conſequently averſe to war, 
Athens accordingly. exempted) them from it, 
| only requiring an annual tribute of ſixty talents, 
to defray the charges of its army. Pauſanias, 
in book viii. chap. 3a. ; vehemently. reproaches 
Ariſtides on this head, as opening a door to ava- 


rice, and accuſtoming the Greeks. to make a 


mercenary traffic of their alliances. and forces. 
Pericles, ſucceeding Cimon in the government 


of | Athens, raiſed this tribute to ſix hundred 


talents, which proved the loſs of the whole. The 
Aſlatic Greeks plainly, ſeeing the total impro- 
Pftiety of making farther, war on Perſia, as 
gew ei anke, murmgred and com- 
nomnidaus | Joined 
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plained of the continuance of an impoſt which 


ruined them; therefore the Athenians found 


them ſelves obliged to procure! payment by force 


of arms. A talent weighed fixry pounds troy 
weight, and was equal to about three hun- 
dred and fifty - three pounds ſterling; the talent 


of gold was of the like weight, nder . 


valdeifive thonfand ſuch pounds. 

U It is! probable; that the benden woula 
hade abuſed their advantages with ſtill greater 
rigour; than the Spartans: theſe were habitually 
moderate, and had ſignally approved themſel ves 
ſuch during the very heat of the Peloponeſian 


wär; whereas the former had always ſhie wn an 


ambitious principle They had from their 


vary origi pretended” to have a kind of right 


overithe countties'which produce corn, olives 
trees, and vines; and proniſed themfelvesone day 
to become actual maſters of them. In che nego- 
ciation which" preceded the Peloponefian war, 


Athens: made no: ferret of its real ſentiments- 


Thucydides, book i chap. 4. maltes its ambaſ- 
ſadors eo ſay, *'The ſtrongeſt have always been 
e the maſters. It is not de that are the au- 
c thors of this regulation; it is founded in 
* hAture itſelf. 2 Strange politicks ] and ſtili 
ſtramger is it; chat 4 ſtate ſhould dare ta avo] 
ſueh From the manner in which Athens treat- 
ect its Allies, it may be concluded how ſhe would 
have treated all Greece, had ſhe reduced the 
n to that condition which proved her 

« own 
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own lot. Her dominion: would not have been 


more laſting or more quiet than that of Sparta 
proved, hen it ſet up to reign by force. The 
Athenians would have ſeen continual revolts 
break out againſt them; and their government, 
being both weak and rumulruous, would Joon 
have brought itſelf to a period. 7 
be great King (p. 7.1.23. 125 The diftinguiſhing 
ſuile of the kings of Perſia, whoſe: reſidence 
was Perſepolis, a moſt ſplendid city, as appears 
from: the grandeur of its ruins, having been 
ſet on fire and deſtroyed by nr. ens: . 
at the inſtigatiot of a proſtitute. 5 50 

„„ % What Ariſtias ſays here in a b 


country, botdets on the import of a paſſage in 


the funeral bration delivered by Pericles 
at the obſequies of thoſe who had fallen in the 
firſt campaign of che Peloponeſian war. See 
= _ Thucydides, hook xi. chap. 7. Such a diſcourſe 
is perfectly anſwerable to the orator, that is, to 
a magiſtrate, who, in order to inereaſe his power, 
had corrupted the morals of his republic. Ariſ- 
tides, Themiſtocles, and Cimon, would not 
have ſpoken ſo. The qualities which Pericles 
. extols in the Athenians; are ſo many vices, but 
artfully diſguiſed under the deceptive ornaments 


of eloquence. When the Athenians, ever noted 


for vanity and fondneſs. of praiſe, had departed 
from their virtue, they fell to commending 


their very vices, and made them matter of boaſt, 


| inſtead of returning to their former morals. 


£1 * 


(5) This 


1 n * 1 
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(5) This law, which was. Solon's, gave great 
dilguſt to the youth of Athens, who, proud of 
their acquiſitions in the ſchools of the Sophiſts, 
concluded, that the republic would be excel- 
lently governed, were they permitted to ſpeak 
in public, and placed at the head of. affairs. 


This law ceaſed to be ſtrictly obſerved in Pho- 


cion's time; for, according ro Abbe. Qlivet's re- 
marks on the firſt Philippic, Demoſthenes was 
only in his thirtieth year when he made that 


ſpeech. This orator might bave been the only 
one excepted from the general rule, in regard - 


WS 27 


| to 1 — 7 been a prelumption, to which — was in- 
couraged by the diſregard 1 into. which the ancient 
Jaws were fallen. 1 
© Lycurgus, (p. 22. l. 15.) ha N : 
ans had been the moſt diſorderly people in all 
Greece, till a diſcipline, introduced by Lycurgus, 


ac mig <1 2 


Yrought about that reformation for which they 


became ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. . Lycurgus 


was a man of ſuch endowments, that, according 


| to hiſtory, on his entering the temple at Delphi 
| to conſult the oracle, the Pythian addreſſed BUD 
in thele Ot... Worn edres whe be 


\| Welcome! Lyeundvr;! * this hag da, 4 n ert 
Thou fav'rite of heaven; I doubting ſtand” N 
Whether I ſhall: pronounce thee god or urn $875 
1 LH yet to think. thou art a God. 1 2 


His very country men, though he ad ts 


their 
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their Gekres under ſuch” rigid  mortification, 


erected a temple to him after his death, and paid 


Him divine honours. Hrrodotus. 

"Bilotts (p. 23. J. 15.) Concerning the Hilotes, 
Dr. Potter fays: : But though almoſt all the Gre- 
eians had their ſhare in military glory, yet were 


the reſt far inferior to the Lacedemonians, Who, 


by the law of their country, were under an 


obligation to make war cheir profeſſion, and 


chus never applied themſelves to any art or em- 

ment, or the exereiſe of trades, which they 
. unworthy of generous and free - born 
ſouls; bit cominitting all ſuch care to the Hilotis, 


bo wert u genteeler ors F ſlaves, ſpent their 
ume in many exerciſe, to render their bodies 


ſtrong and actiye. But Plutarch's account of 
this claſs, in his Life of Lyeurgus, has ſomething 
extremely ſtocking? he ſays, that it was uſual 


the country, and lurking in thickets and elefts, 
iſſue out at night and murder all the Hilotes they 


could light on, and ſometimes fer on them by 


day as they were at work in the fields; and to 
authorize fuch mafſacres, the epbori or n 


giſtrates uſed, at the commencement of their office, 
formally to declare war againſt their Hilotes. It 
is certain that the Spartans: dealt very hardly 
with them; for it was a common thing to com- 


pel them to ale to exceſs, and in that condi- 
tion to lead them into the public halls, that their 


children might ſee what — and beaſtly 
1 | + 
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for numbers of young men to go privately into 
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indecent dances,” and ſing ridiculous ſongs, for- 
bidding them expreſsly to 12 with any thing 

elegant and ſerious, for they would not babe them 
prophaned by their mouths. When the Thebans 
took a great number of Hilotes priſoners, they 


could not prevail with them to ſing any odes of 


Ferpander, Alcenan, or Spendon, for, ſaid they, 
thoſe are our maſters ſongs, ue dare not ſing tbem. 
Thus it was no wrong obſervation, that, in 
Sparta, he who was free, was moſt ſo; and he 


that was a F Gave was the e- ſlave i in the 


world. ae 

. 254. 6.) Here 1 cannot kurden eg 
"pa my readers an admirable' paſſage of Ci- 
cero's Republic: “ Right | reaſon is indeed 
a true law, | agreeable to nature, diffuſed 
over all, conſtant, eternal, which by com- 
* manding calls to duty, by forbidding deters 
« from fraud. It is not lawful either to 
„ abrogate this law, derogate any thing from 
eit, nor may it be entirely abrogated. Nor 
even can we be exempted from this law by 
<« the ſenate or people; nor may there be an 
% expounder or other interpreter of it ſought 


for; nor ſhall there be one law at Rome, 


* another at Athens, one now and one after- 


„ wards; but one law both eternal and immut- 


able ſhall reſtrain all nations and at all times; 
* and one God ſhall be, as it were, the common 
**, maſter and governor of all, he the ine 
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. controvertor, and publiſher of this law; whom 


56. whoſoever, will not obey, he ſhall fly from 


«+ himſelf and deſpiſe the nature of man; and 
for this very default ſhall ſuffer the greateſt 
<<. puniſhments, even tho' he eſcape thoſe which 
are thought to be his due.” It is this reaſon, 


of which Cicero ſpeaks thus ſublimely, and not 


leſs juſtly, which ſhould. be the principle and 
rule of all-morality and all politics. The ſole 


object and ſcope of Phocion's converſations is 


to unfold and corroborate this important truth. 
Cicero ſays fartherin his Treatiſe of Laws: Bur 


„ what is, I will not ſay in man only, but in 
* all heaven and earth, more divine than 


<-reaſon Which when grown to maturity and 


perfect, is properly [denominated wiſdom ; 


**-and nothing being better than reaſon, both 


in man and in God, reaſon is what pri- | 


«, marily connects man and deity — For it 


is the one law by which human - ſociety 


« is bound, and which one law has or- 
** dained. Which law is the ſound reaſon of 
** :commanding and prohibiting ; of which 
< whoever is ignorant is unjuſt, whether it be 
written any where or no where. —— Becauſe 
if laws were appointed by the command of 


the people, the decrees of princes, or the 


e decifions of judges, it would be lawful to 
<< ſteal, to adulterate right, and ſubſtitute falſe 
Wills, if theſe were approved by the ſuffrages 


or decrees. of che multitude: for if the 
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% power ; of fools be | ſo great, that the nature 
of things may be changed by their votes, 


e tive things ſhould be looked upon as good 
* and ſalutary? Or why, ſince law may make 
« wrong right, it may not make evil good?“ 
ALenocrates, (p. 32. I. 4.) one of the moſt 
illuſtrious Greek philoſophers. He very early 
became a diſciple of Plato, for whom he ever re- 
tained ſuch a reſpect that he attended him on his 
voyage to Sicily, where Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
one day threatening Plato that ſomebody ſhould 
cut his head off, Xenocrates inſtantly anſwered : 
no: body ſhall do it whilſt mine is on my ſhoul= 
ders, He ſtudied under Plato at the ſame 
time as Ariſtotle, but not with like talents, 
being {low and his conception ſomething obtuſe: 
whereas Ariſtotle, with much vivacity, had ſuch 
a quick penetration, that Plato uſed to ſay, 
one ſtood in need of a ſpur and the other of a 
bridle; but if Xenocrates came ſhort of Ariſtotle 
in intellects, he greatly outſtripped him in the 
practice of moral philoſophy. , He was grave 
and ſober even to auſterity, of ſo ſerious a 
| caſt, and ſo very different from the ſprightly 
politeneſs of the Athenians, that Plato often 
exhorted him to ſacrifice to thegraces. Thele re- 
primands from Plato did not ruffle him, and 
when urged to vindicate himſelf, he would anſwer: 
it is all for my good that be uſes me ſo. He is 
eſpecially. praiſed for his chaſtity ; and Phryne, 
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the moſt beautiful courteſan of all Greece, hav- 


ing laid a wager that ſhe would bring him to 
her lure, found all her charms and blandiſh- 

ments too weak for his virtue. Being laughed at 
for her defeat, and payment of the wager inſiſted 


on, ſhe anſwered, that ſbe had not loſt, the bet 


being that ſhe would bring a man and not a flatue 


to her lure. He was uniform in all the other 


parts of moderation, loving neither entertain- 
ments, riches, nor praiſe ; and fo temperate, 
that ſometimes his proviſions laſted till unfit for 


uſe, which gave riſe to a common ſaying of 


- Nemocrates's\ cheeſe for a thing which had laſted 
a long time. A maxim of his was, that his 
diſciples ſhould be acquainted with the mathe- 
matics/ before their admiſſion into his ſchool, 


ſaying, that otherwiſe they had not the key to phi- 


loſopby. He had fuch a character for candour and 
veracity that the magiſtracy of Athens exempted 
him from ſwearing to his depoſitions. Polemon, 


a young rake of quality, being in his cups, 


bolted into Xenocrates's auditory with intent 


to make a mock of him. The audience could. 


not forbear expreſſing their indignation ; but 
 Xenocratescompoſedly ſhifted his lecture to tem- 
perance, and ſet forth that virtue with ſuch force, 
ſuch dignity, and elevation, as to work a refor- 
mation. The profligate immediately became 


a votary to virtue, made water his only liquor, 


and perſevered in his courſe of morality with 


ſuch attachment, that he ſucceeded Xenocrates 
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in that very ſchool. Such a converſion made 


a great noiſe, and gained Xenocrates ſuch re- 
ſpect, that on his appearing abroad, the licen- 
tious young men uſed to ſteal, off the ſtreet to 


avoid meeting him. Alexander the Great had 


ſuch a value for him as to ſend him fifty talents, 


a large ſum in thoſe days; but the philoſopher 


inviting his meſſengers, to a ſupper, had only 
his common fare ſerved. The next day, on 


their aſking him to whom they muſt deliver 


their maſter's royal preſeat, he made anſwer, 


why, gentlemen, bas not yeſterday's ſupper given you 


to underſtand that I do not want money ? Hows 
ever, on Alexander's depuries urging him, he ac- 
cepted of a ſmall ſum, that he might not ſeem 
to ſlight ſo great a monarch. It is ſtrange 


that the Athenians ſhould have allowed a philo- 


ſopher of ſuch merit to be ſo ſcandalouſly uſed. 


by thefarmers and receivers of their duties; for 


though they had been once fined for offering to 
drag Xenocrates to priſon, as not having paid 
a tax laid on foreigners, it is certain that thoſe 
very collectors had afterwards the barbarity to 
ſell him, as not having wherewith to pay the 
duty ; but Demetrius Phalereus, ſhocked at ſuch 
a procedure, bought Xenocrates, and immediately 


ſet him at liberty. Xenocrates was very near 


ninety when a fall in the dark put an end to 
his valuable life. Beſides the Art of Govern- 
ment, which he wrote at Alexander's deſire, he 
was the author of ſix books on nature, fix on 
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philoſophy, and ope on riches; but none eof them 
have reached us. It is amazing, and really 
deplorable, that ſo excellent a philoſopher ſhould 
have been ſo ' wretched a divine, holding no 


other deity than the ſky and the ſeven planets 
as eight gods; a molt abſurd dofrine, but 


moſt ingeniouſly confuted by Cicero in his firſt 
. of the Nature of the Gods. =o 


(] Critius was one of the thirty ehvacts | 


nt Lyſander ſet up at Athens, and the very 
worſt of them. He was the author of that fo 


ridiculous law, by er the art of kate 
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CONVERSATION II. 


T H E we 50. 1: 11.) Athenian oaths 2 
by judges and magiſtrates cannot be ſaid 
to want ſtriftneſs. That of a judge in their court 
of the greateſt buſineſs was this: I will give 
ſentence according to the laws and the decrees 
of the people of Athens—T will not conſent 
to place the ſupreme power in the hands of a 
ſingle perſon or a few; or permit any man to 
diſſolve the chien wealth? or ſo much as to 
give his vote or make an oration propoſing ſuch 
a revolution] will not endeavour to diſcharge 
private debts, or to make any diviſions of 


lands or houſes—1 will not reſtore perſons fent 1 


into baniſhment or pardon thoſe that are con- 
demned to die, or expel any man out of the 
city contrary to the laws and the decrees of 
the people, or permit any other perſon ſo to 
do—T will not ele& any perſon into any public 
employ who has filled any former office and not 
given in his accounts ; nor will I conſent that 
any perſon ſhall bear two offices, or be twice 
elected into the ſame office in one year—T will 
not receive gifts myſelf, nor ſhall any other 
for me z nor will T permit any other perſon to 


we 1 0 24 do 


1 * 
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do the like by any means directly or indirectly, 

to pervert juſtice in the court of Heliæa— I am 
ze will hear both 


not under thirty years of 
plaintiff and defendant without partiality—1 
ſwear by Jupiter, Neptune, and Ceres, if I 
violate this Gy ; Or any part of it, may I periſh 
with my whole family; but, if I religiouſly ob- 


ferye it, may we live and proſper. 1 


The Jud es in all their courts were obliged 
to take a ſolemn oath by the paternal Apollo, 
Ceres, and Jupiter the king, that they 99 
Gs ſentence 1 15 1 to ay ; Or 


** 
14 


of their Jodgment, | 


Pericles (5. FR J wc og go one of The ls : 


Men whom ens or all! antient Greece ever 
eh being equally the eminent warrior, 
ateſman, and orator. His abilities gained him 
TY a monarchical authority in the government 
f Athens, that he had his competitor Cimon, 
tioup h highly deſerving of the commonwealth, 
BIRihed. It is related that Cimon? s ſiſter cen- 
foring that procedure againſt her brother i in 
very violent terms, he only anſwered, wrath does 
nat become your Years. He however had Cimon's 
exile Tepealed ſome time after. When chief 
of t he Athenians, he gained the celebrated Vic- 
tory « of Nemea againſt the Sicyonians, and at 
the defire of A ſpalia, a famous courteſan, laid 
waſte Acarnania, He likewiſe took Samos, though 
fot till after A A Jpeg! of nine N and at which, 


74 £3% 4 7 
| ; GN Artemon 
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Artemon of Claromene invented the ram, the 
tortoiſe, and other military machines. It was 
through Pericles's exhortations that the Athe- 
nians continued the war againſt the Lacedemo- 
nians, for which he was afterwards ſtripped of 
all his poſts, but ſoon reſtored. He died in the 
third year of that war, four hundred and twenty- 
nine years before Julius Cæſar, leaving behind 
him nine trophies raiſed in commemoration of 
his victories. Whenever Pericles went to head 


the army, the reflection uppermoſt in his mind 


was, that be commanded free men, and ſuch as 
were likewiſe Athenians and Greeks. The poet 
Sophocles, his colleague, walking with him, and 
breaking out into an exclamation at the beauty 
of a young woman who paſſed by, a magiſtrate, 
ſaid Pericles to him, ſbould bave not only his 
bands pure, but his very eyes and tongue. The 
ſtrictneſs of the Athenian diſcipline appeared 
in his natural ſon Pericles, who loſt his head 
for omitting to bury the ſlain in a battle which 
he had gained againſt the Lacedemonians. 
(1) The affluence of money brought to 
Athens by the tributes of the allies, the luxury 
conſequential to it, and the compenſations which 
Pericles cauſed to be paid to the people, that 
they might be preſent at the ſhews and public 
judgements, were the leading cauſes of the de- 
pravation of the Athenians. Entertainments 
and diverſions engroſſed their whole attention 
io F and 
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and talk. The uſeleſs arts being exceſſively 


encouraged, made very rapid progreſſes; and 


the Athenians now valuing themſelves only on 


taſte, elegance, and nicety, conſidered their 
fathers as coarſe and low- lived, and gave them- 
ſelves no manner of concern about acquiring 
their virtue. It is an excellent ſketch which 
Plato, book viii. of his Commonwealth, gives of 
the progreſſes, and if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, of the 1 of vices in an 
g 

(2) What. Phocion yr hore of Plats, Py 

ſectly agrees with the doctrine laid down by 


that philoſopher in his Freatiſe of Laws, b. iv. 


where he declares for the government of Crete 


and of Sparta: The ſtate, anſwers he to Clinias 


a Cretan, and to Magillus a Lacedemonian, 
who after giving him an account of the admi- 
niſtration of their republics, were at a loſs in 
what claſs of government to place them; the 
ſtate, gentlemen, of which it is your happineſs 
to be members, is a real republic; but thoſe 
we have juſt been ſpeaking of (ariſtocracy, 
democracy, and monarchy) are far from being 


commonwealths; they are communities where 


the ſubjects are littie better than flayes' to the 


magiſtrates and rulers, 
No fuch conſtitution is, ſays he again in the 


fame work, book vili. a republic; call them 


confuſions and tumults, and you will give them 


their right name. Inſtead of a voluntary ſub- 


miſſion 


— 
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miſſion or mild adminiſtration,” they are over- 
run with a turbulent refractorineſs on one hand, 
and an arbitrary ſeverity on the other. 

All the antient philoſophers have thought 
like Plato, and the moſt celebrated ſtateſmen 
have ever been for ſuch a mixed police, in 
which the Jaws being ſuperior to the rulers, and' 
the people ſubordinate to theſe, all the advan- 
tages of the three ordinary governments ſhould 
be united without any of their defects. Whereas, 
ſuch was the levity and giddineſs of the Greeks, 
the Spartans excepted, and ſo jealous were they 
of their independency, as to dread the yoke of 
laws, without which, however, freedom can- 
not ſubſiſt, that nothing would go down with 
them but a total democracy. In all the re- 
publics, the aſſembly of the people not only 
held the legiſlative power, but it ſeldom left 
the magiſtrates at liberty to diſcharge the func- 
tions of their office. At Athens, the autho- 
rity of the people knew no bounds, whilſt the 
magiſtrates had only an empty name. The ſe- 
nate's orders were eluded, its acts and decrees re- 
ſcinded, if not adopted to the popular humour. 

To aſk which is the beſt government, whe- 
ther monarchy, ariſtocracy, or democracy, is 
aſking, what greater or leſſer evils may be cauſed 
by the paſſions of a prince, of a ſenate, or thoſe 
of the populace? Aſking whether a mixed 
government be better thany an other governe- 

| ment, 
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ment, is aſking, whether paſſions be as. wiſe, 4 


as juſt, as moderate, as laws ? 


Epbori, (p- 58. I. 13. ) . judges. 


1 even by one of their kings, as a 
check to improper ſtretches of prerogative: 
they pronounced their ſentences ſitting on 
thrones; and the kings themſelves; were an- 
abt to them for their adminiſtration. 


56130 What Phocion foreſaw came to paſa. 


The ſame diſorders and the ſame misfor- 


tunes of. which . the other cities of Greece 


kad been the ſcene, broke out in Lacedemon. 
It underwent a thouſand revolutions, till 
the extinction of both branches of its lawful 
kings; and it may be ſaid to have been go- 
verned alternately, and often at the ſame time, 


by the paſſions of its kings, its ſenate, the 


ephori, and the people. Tyrants ſeized on the 
authority; and the Lacedemonians, deſpiſed 
abroad and wretched at home, at length were 
involved in the. ſame, fate as the other Greeks, 
being reduced under the Roman dominion. 

Ihe fortune of the Romans is a further and 
very ſtrong proof of the truth which Phocion 
is here inculcating on Ariſtias, that is, of the 
power of good morals. To theſe indeed it 


was chiefly owing, that the quarrels which aroſe 


between the Patricians and Plebeians, after the 
7 expulſion of the Tarquins, did not prove the 


ruin of the infant republic, which muſt have 


been the conſequence of coming to extremities. 
. Theſe 


„„ od ms a 
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Theſe very quarrels, by the intervention of 
good morals, fet up at Rome a mixed govern- 


ment, the proportions of which were nearly the 
ſame as thoſe of the Lacedemomian conſtitu- 


tion. Whilſt morals had their due influence, 
the Romans behaved in their diſſenſions with 
equity and moderation; and the partition of 
the public power between the conſuls, the tri- 
bunes, and'the people, ſubſiſted in anequilibrium, 
which could not but make the republic happy 
and flouriſhing. Whereas Rome no ſooner be- 
came corrupted by the glory of its victories, 
and the riches of the nations which it had 
conquered, than its vices, now ſtronger than 
the cenſors, put them to ſilence. Theſe ma- 
giſtrates, even at firſt, exerciſed their functions 
with ſome reſerve: at laſt they began to fear, 


and from that time the paſſions, being without 


any curb, trampled on the public authority. 
The laws could inforce no reſpect from either 
magiſtrates or citizens, who imagined they 


might do any thing to gratify their avarice and 


ambition. This was a ſure portent of thoſe 
inceſſant wars, which were carried on with 
ſuch ſanguinary animoſity, and made way for 
the abſolute government of emperors, . who, 
according to their hiſtorical characters, were 
ſo many monſters. At length no remains 
of virtue being left in the Roman TINY it 
was over- run by Barbarians. 
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The more it is conſidered, the more evident 
will it be, that liberty without morals degenerates 
into licentiouſneſs; and that licentiouſneſs ne- 
ceſſarily produces a domeſtic tyranny, or ſub- 
jection to a foreign power. A celebrated au- 
thor has ſaid, that monarchy might diſpenſe 
with virtue and govern by honour; but when 
he comes to explain what he means by honour, 
it is ſeen, that he means virtue, or means acthing 

at all. 

(4) The nuke a this long 3 ſays Mr. 
Charpentier in his Life of Socrates, was from 
hence: That the Athenians every year ſent a ſhip 
10 the iſle of Delos to offer up ſacrifices. And it was 
a point of religion to ſuſpend all capital exe- 
cutions within the city, from the time that the 
prieſt of Apollo put a garland on the poop of this 
Hip, as a fignal for its departure, till the return of 
the ſhip; and the ſentence againſt Socrates, 
being pronounced the day after that ceremony, 
the execution was of courſe: deferred for thirty 
days, which at that time the voyage took up. 

(5) What Phocion ſays here of the Sophiſts 
of his time may very well be applied to Ma- 
chiavel, who, though in his Prince, ** He teaches 
© only tyranny, injuſtice, and deceit, yet 
e would he have his pupil wear the maſk of 
«© ſeveral virtues; and, to avoid being hated 
and deſpiſed, ſeem merciful, faithful to his 
„ word, honeſt, and religious.” But Ma- 


chiavel did not conſider, that a — in a high 
1 ö | poſt, 
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poſt, and inveſted with the management of 


public affairs, never appears different from what 


| he really is. Whatever maſk an hypocrite in 


ſuch a ſtation may put on, he is eaſily ſeen into 
and judged of accordingly. A man of ſenſe 
may be impoſed upon once, but not twice. 
Generally ſpeaking, fools are more ſuſpicious 
than men of ſenſe, and when once they have 
been deceived, they are ſtill more intractable. 
They always look on him by whom they have 


| been duped as a rogue; and miſtruſt him, even 
when he has no kind of intereſt to deceive them. 


Machiavel may ſay, that pope Alexander VI. 
never did any thing but cheat, and that his 
cheats always ſucceeded. It is what nobody 
will believe, and he does not deſerve to be 
refuted... 
. Seſo Aris, (p. 73. I. 6. ) an Rocks king, 
and one of the greateſt conquerors that ever 
reigned in the world, lived five centuries 


before the Trojan war, which was one thouſand 


and two hundred years prior to the Chriſtian 


ra. Having formed a plan for the total re- 


duction of all Aſia, and leaving his brother 
Armais, regent of his kingdom, he proſecuted 


his enterprize with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs and ra- 
pidity, ſubduing the Aſſyrians, Medes, and 


Scythians, conquering Phenicia, Syria, and all 
the provinces of Aſia Minor, with many other 
countries, leaving every where pillars with in- 
{criptions, as oxeriotiog monuments of his 

victories; 
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victories; till receiving advice that his per- 


fidious brother was getting the ſovereignty into 
his own hands, he broke off the career of his 


atchievements, and ſpeedily returned to Egypt, 


| where, after driving Armais out of the country, 
he reigned in great ſplendor and reputation. 


Among his civil ſchemes, he is ſaid to have 


undertaken a canal for a communication et 
an Red-ſea and the Niſe. 

Dejoceꝰs (p. 74. l. 20.) wiſdom. Of this ex- 
tolled legiſlator, Herodotus gives the _—_— 
account: 

. After the Adyrianis had poſſeſſed the empire 
of Upper Aſia five hundred and twenty years, 
the Medes were the firſt that revolted from them, 
and: ftrenuouſly contending for liberty, ſhook 


off the yoke of ſervitude with ſuch courage, 
that other nations imitated-their example. They 


. made and enjoyed their own laws for ſome 
time all over that continent; but were again 


reduced under a tyranny by the artifice of De- 


joces, himſelf a Mede, and ſon to Phraortes, 
| who being a ſubtil man, and aiming at abſolute 
power, effected his deſign in this manner. The 
Medes were, at that time, diſtributed into ſeveral 


diſtricts, and Dejoces having lived among them 


before in conſiderable eſteem, and now ſeeing 
all kinds of licentiouſneſs fpread over the whole 
country, applied himſelf to the exerciſe of 
juſtice with great zeal and diligence ; though 
well I how much the juſt were hated by 


men 


\ 
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men of le. The Medes of he ſame di- 
ſtrict, obſerving the equity of his conduct, choſe 
him for their judge, and he aſpiring to com- 


paſs the ſovereign power, diſcharged that office 
with unexceptionable wiſdom and probity: thus 


he acquired much honour, not only in the diſtrict, 
where he lived, but alſo among thoſe of the 
other diviſions, who were made to believe that 
Dejoces was che only impartial judge in the 


| whole nation ; and therefore ſuch as. thought: 


themſelves injured. by. unjuſt ſentences came. 
from all parts to him, in order to obtain relief, 
till, at laſt, no man would commit the deciſion. 


of a difference to any other perſon. .. In the end, 


the numbers of thoſe who applied to him for 


redreſs, augmenting in proportion to the great 
fame of his equity, Dejoces, ſeeing the whole 
care of diſtributing juſtice devolved upon his 
perſon, abſented himſelf from the place where 
he uſed to ſet, and declared, he would pronounce 
no more judgments, becauſc he could not find 


his account in ſpending the day in doing right 
to others, whilſt his own affairs were neglected. 


Upon this, rapine and all manner of injuries 
growing far more frequent in every part than 


before, the Medes called a general aſſembly; 
and as they were conſulting about the preſent 
ſtate of things, the partizans of Dejoces gave 
a very Plauſible turn to the affair: If, ſaid they, 


we continue our preſent condition, we cannot 


expect to live long in thiy country: let us 


f 
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therefore conſtitute a king, that the nation may 
be governed by g good laws, and that applying our 
care to our own buſineſs, we may not be con- 


ſtrained, through the evils of anarchy, to aban- 


don our habitations.” The Medes perſuaded by 
theſe: diſtourſes, and reſolving to have a king, 
the next queſtion was, who ſhould be the per- 
fon? and preſently Dejoces was named, and 


__ unanimous elogiums approved. On 


his election, he commanded them to, build 
him a palace ſüitable to the dignity of a king, 
and required g guards for the fecurity of his 
perſon. The Medes obeyed, and on a ground 
of his own chuſing, exected a grand fabric for 
his uſe, permitting him, at the ſame time, to 
chuſe 81 his guard ſuch perſons as he. Hould 
think fit out of the whole nation. Being thus 
poſſeſſed of the” power, he brought the Medes 


ro come under one polity, and, laying afide all 
care of other places, to build one city ſurrounded 
with fortifications ; accordingly then were built 
thoſe magnificent Walls, now known by the 


name of Ecbatana. They are of a circular form 


one within the other, and each gradually rifing 
above the other juſt the exact height of the bat- 
tlements; and within the innermoſt circle of 
the hen was the king's palace and treaſury. 
The firſt and moſt ſpacious of theſe walls is equal 


in circumference to the ſuperb city of Athens, 
and white from the foot of the battlements ;, the 


ſecond i is black, the third ef a purple colour, 
the 
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the Furth blue, and the fifth of a a deep orange; A 
but of the two innermoſt walls, one is painted. 
on the battlements with a filver colour, and the | 
other is gilded with, gold... Degoces, having thus 
provided a ſafe and ſtately reſidence, command- 
ed the people to fix their dwellings without the 
city walls, and eſtabliſhed the following rules, 
as. indiſpenſable. ;. That no man ſhould be ad- 


| mitted. to the wings mg but tranſact un 


44 


„ 


tion that they who yere totally 8 from 
ſeeing him, would. eaſily be induced to think, 
him of a ſuperior. nature to themſelves. 


Was, very ſevere ig the execution of Jultice. 


The litigants were to ſend him their caſe in 
writing, and after conſideration it was carried. 
to proper officers with bis deciſion. But on re- 
ceiving poſitive information of one man having 
injured another, he immediately ſent for the 
offender, and puniſhed him according to his 


crime; and in order to obtain ſuch informations 


be maintained many ſpies throughout his domi- 


nions. Amidſt all theſe innovations and ſeveri- 


ties he died peaceably, after a reign of fifty- 
three years; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Phra- 
ortes, Who made the firſt expedition againſt the 
Perſians, and reduced them under the domi- 
nion of the Medes, till about a hundred and 

"Bw thirty 
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thirty.» years after, Cyrus reſtored the Peifian 
glory, by a total overthrow of the Medes. Cy- 
rus lived between hve and ſix hundred. years be- 
fore Chriſt. 
(6) The period hen the empire of the Ma- 
cedonians made the greateſt figure, was on 
Alexander's conquering Darius; but if that 
prince reigned quietly over vanquiſhed Aſia, 
the Aſiatic vices were. beginning to vanquiſh 


dat prince himſelf, Whether this growing 


corruption be conſidered, or whether we ſurvey 
what means Alexander had to hinder the diſ- 
membering of his vaft dominions, it muſt be 
thought, that a longer life would only have ſul- 
lied all the glory which he had acquired. If 
the reader looks back on the hiſtory of Alex- 
ander's ſucceſſors, he will ſee that the Macedo- 
nians, who ſettled in Aſia and Egypt, funk into 
effeminacy, and all the ſcandalous manners and 
cuſtoms of the nations they had conquered. As 
to Macedonia properly ſo called, being reduced 
to its former limits, by the revolts” of the go- 
vernors of its provinces, what benefit accrued 
to it from the reign of two ſuch kings, as Philip 
and Alexander? It formerly underwent a thou- 
ſand calamitous revolutions; the people were 
overwhelmed with wretchedneſs, and the royal 
family came to a moſt tragical cataſtrophe. 
Various princes uſurped the throne, but were 
ſoon tumbled from it. The family which had 


the good fortune to keep poſſeſſion, never could 
attain 
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attain to that authority even over Greece, which 
Philip had acquired, tho? the Greeks, beſides 

their variances, till retained all thoſe vices which 
had weakened: them. The enemies of Mace- 
donia were without number ; and its kings, ever 
intoxicated with the former reputation of their 
kingdom, were labouring without ſucceſs in en- 
terprizes above their ſtrength. Thus weakened 
and hated by their neighbours, they were con- 
quered by the Romans, whom Greece had 

called in as inſtruments to gratify its hatred 
againſt Macedonia, and effectually puniſh the 
many injurious attempts of thas ambitious 


kingdom. 
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CONVERSATION . 


E. N 0 PH ON has P rreg 1 
> Socrates's converſation with Fuchydemus 
on ſenſuality; and the ſollowing paſlage in 


it, I promiſe myſelf will. ner be angeregten 


to the reader. 

* Have you conſidered, ſaid Socrates, that 85 
bauchery, which is ever talking of delights, 
never gives you a right taſte of any, and that a 
true ſenſe of pleaſure is to be had only in tem- 
perance and ſobriety ? For debauchery, from its 
very nature, never withſtands hunger or thirſt, 
the ſtimulations of love, or the fatigues of watch- 
ings ; yet are theſe the rea] diſpoſitions for eating 
and drinking deliciouſly, and for receiving an 

exquiſite pleaſure i in amorous embraces, or the 
illapſes of ſleep. Hence it is that the intempe- 
rate man has leſs reliſh in theſe actions, being 
neceſſary and very frequently repeated. Where- 
as temperance habituating us to wait neceſlity, 
imparts an extreme delight to theſe gratifica- 
tions. | 


& Ir is this virtue, continued Socrates, which 
likewiſe fits men for improving both their mind 
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8 body, and. capacitates them for governing 


their family happliy, doing good ſervices to 
their friends and country, and getting the bet: 


ter of their enemies; which, beliges ather ad. 


vantages, imparts a raviſhing-complacency,' of 
which the licentious know nothing; and indeed 
how ſhould they know any thing of virtuous 
actions, being wholly taken up vnd the purſuit 
of preſent delight??? 

+ .** What difference, ſaid Socrates. 3 is * ww 
tween -/ an irrational animal and a voluptuous 
man, who, inſtead of weighing what is moſt 


becoming, precipitately flies at what is moſt 


pleaſurable? The temperate alone examine what 
things are beſt, and having, from experience 
and reaſoning, formed an exact diſcrimina- 
tion, cloſe with the good and avoid the bad; 


and this is the very point e eee 
happineſs, virtue, and capacity.“ 


(2) Antipater uſed to ſay that he had. two 
n in Athens, Phocion and Demades, one of 
whom he could never prevail on to accept of any 
thing, and the avidity of the other he could not 


ſatisfy. This Demades had ſuch, a genius, tha. 


from a common mariner he roſe to be an orator, 


and was of ſome weight in the aſſembly of the 


people. Coming to Phocion at meal time, and 


ſeeing his rigid frugality, he ſaid: I am ſur- 


priſed, Phocion, that as you can take up with 


ſuch ſorry fare, you will trouble yourſelf about 
ee of the ſtate: and, ſeeing Philip one 
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day inſulting the priſoners taken at the battle in 
of Cheronea, Demades had the confidence to ob 
ſay to him, ] wonder that the part of Agemem- ca 
non having been allotted to you, you ould ſu 
delight to act that of Therſites.” it. 

(3) Do not imagine, Glaucos, that I meant dc 
thoſe things more of men than of women, that of 


is, thoſe whom nature has qualified for ſuch 
duties, Rep. J. 7. See what Plato ſays, in 
this place, on the education of women ; and 
he reaſſumes it in his Treatiſe of Laws, l. 7. 

To me it appears very wrong in our country, 

that women and men are not diligently trained 
up to the like employments— 1 will ever main- 
tain that the education of women ought to be 
very nearly, if not entirely, the ſame as that of 
men; they ſhould be equally inſtructed 1 in lite- 
rature and exerciſes, 

(4.) There is not pitaps: a Eper evi- 
dence of a ſtate's acting without principle and 
ſyſtem, than burdening the ſubjects with a 
multiplicity of laws. A wiſe legiſlator- goes 
to the root of any abuſes which he would ſup- 
preſs, cuts them off; and thus is order re- eſtab- 
liſhed by one ſingle law. Of this, antient and 
modern hiſtory afford many inſtances. A weak 
legiſlator is for arreſting the effects of a vice, 
yet leaves the cauſe ſtanding : the legiſlator's 

injudicious endeavours, ſo far from producing 
an amendment in the people, render them in- 


corr) ible ; contempt of the 7 in time grows 
g. P — 
| 4 into 


ene - 
into a general habit. If a law after growing 
obſolete be revived, this is attributed only to 
caprice, and very ſeldom are the neceſſary mea- 
= taken for preventing a ſecond neglect of 
A ſtate without any fixed object, or which 
— not enter into the nature of things, muſt 
of courſe multiply its laws very much, as acting 
only according to the circumſtances in which 
it happens to find itſelf; and theſe are in a per- 
petual variation, It is no ſmall] misfortune, 
when the laws are ſwelled to ſuch a bulk, that 
no body makes any enquiry about them, and 
the greater part are not known, even to thoſe 
who profeſſedly ſtudy the conſtitution. Cuſtom 
and form of practice aſſume that authority 
which belongs only to the laws; and cuſtom 
and form are known to be unſtable in their na- 
ture, without any fixed rule of conduct, and by 
ever modelling themſelves according to events 
open a door to the moſt flagrant abuſes. 
Multiplying magiſtrates is no better than 
multiplying laws; the leſs numerous, the greater 
reſpect is naturally paid to them, and the more 
careful are they themſelves in the diſcharge of 
all their functions. To create new magiſtrates 
in a republic, of which the laws and manners 
are running into corruption, is frequently little 
more than to introduce new abuſes, and mul- 
tiply the patrons of guilt, Generally ſpeaking, 
as Phocion * in * ra Converſation, 
| there 


| having firſt taken care to moralize the people. 
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there is. no having good magiſtrates. without 


Concerning this, polity lays down two or 
three general rules, which cannot be neglected 
vithont extreme danger. That a magiſtrate 
may not ſlacken in the diſcharge of the ſeveral 
functions within his department, his office muſt 
be of no long duration. If it be for life, he 
will, too probably, grow remiſs in it, look on 
it as his property, and mind its emoluments and 
prerogatives more than the public welfare The 
neceſſities of ſociety are various, of a diſtinct 
nature, and ſeparate in the reſpective c onomy 
of them; conſequently ſeveral magiſtrates muſt 
be appointed to ſuperintend them. If you com- 
bine 1 in one branch of the adminiſtration func; 

tions which ſhould be ſeparate, you muſt ex- 
pect they will be neglected, or that the magi- 
rate will avail himſelf of a too extenſive power 
Tor very pernicious ends: again, if you divide 

to different offices functions which ought to 
Ye conducted by one ſingle hand, the magiſtrates 
will be a clog to each other in their adminiſtra 
tion, and their due authority over the citizens 
be impaired. Take notice that, in extraordinary 
emergencies, the uſual magiſtrates do not ſut- 
fice to anſwer. all the ſtate's neceſſities. It was 
no ſmall piece of wiſdom in the Romans, to 
create dictators, or inveſt conſuls with extraor- 
5 powers, as exigencies required. 

(50 In all an: aquity there was not a — 

governed 
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verned with more rigour than the Egyptians, 
after they had departed from their firſt inſtitu- 
tions. Ariſtotle ſays in his Politics, that the 
kings of Egypt dug Meeris lake, built the py= 


ramids, and had other ſuch works performed 
only to cruſh the ſpirit of their refractory ſub- 


jects by an inceſſant toil. 


(6) This made Thucidides ſay, b. 2. PRE x 


that though the conſtitution of Athens was de- 
mocratical, its government was a kind of mo- 


narchy, the greateſt man having all the power, 


and being, as it were, the depoſitary of the will 


of all the citizens. The republic muſt have 


been wrecked among the dangers to which it 
was expoſed, after freeing itſelf from the ty- 
ranny of Piſiſtratus's ſons, had it not been its 


good fortune to have at that juncture a Mil- 


tiades, to whoſe abilities it chiefly owed its de- 
cilive victory at Marathon over the Perſians. 
This great ſoldier was ſucceeded by Ariſtides, 
Themiſtocles, and Cimon, who, by their ſa- 
gacity, talents, and illuſtrious actions, ſo far 
gained the public confidence and affection that, 
giddy and ſtubborn as democracy is, they raiſed 
the Athenjans to their own excellent way of 
thinking. The laſt Athenian who held this 
kind of monarchy over his countrymen was 


Pericles, a man of ſuch admirable abilities 


that, with probity, he would have had very few 
equals. They, ſays. Thucidides, who after 
u aſpired to the government, being men of 


equal 
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equal merit, that is little or none, and rivals 
in ſtation, amidſt their practices to ſupplant 
one another, played the whole power into the 
hands of the people, by baſe condeſcenſions and 
inveigling blandiſhments. A conſequence of 
thoſe competitions was, among other miſchiefs, 
the expedition to Sicily, which was loſt not 10 
much by the fault of thoſe employed in it as 
of thoſe at home, who were quarrelling about 
the chief command. Their animoſities chilled 
the ardour of the camp, and afterwards Kindled 
open ſedition in the city. 


(7) On this account it is that Plato fays in | 


his Treatiſe of Laws, b. ii. Nullus civis caups 
mercatorque nec ſponte nec invitus fiat, ne privati 
cujuſquam fiat miniſter, qui non quo in eaden 


forte fibi reſpondeat, niſt patris ac matris, alior- | 


umque genere majorum cælerorumque Henares qui 
liberi ſunt et liberi vivunt. 

What Phocion adds that artificers and handi- 
craftſmen, are to be Jooked on as no better 
than flaves, may to ſome readers appear carry- 
ing the matter too far, and even cruel ; but a 
mature examination will not only clear up the 
Juſtneſs of his opinion, but ſhew it to be very 
proper, and pregnant with great advantages to 

the community. Phocion unqueſtionably had 
too Juſt a ſenſe of the rights of mankind to ſay 
that artificers,were to be deprived of the general 
liberty, and made flaves ; all he intended was 
that men, who, by their profeſſion, could om 
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be — to have the ideas and 8 of 

citizens, ſhould, like ſlaves, be excluded from 

all ſhare in the government; and he was in the 

right. In his eſtimate, the only proper. citizens 

were the landholders; and it is apparent that 

a ſtate acting contrary to his maxim muſt ex- 
ſe itſelf to many and great inconveniencies, 

Of all the great men who ruled the Athe- 
nian republic, Ariſtides was the only one who 
favoured democracy. With all his probity, he 

repealed a wiſe law of Solon, by which ſuch 
only whoſe lands yielded at leaſt two hundred 
meaſures of wheat, oil, or wine, were qualified 
to hold any office 'of conſideration in the ma- 
giſtracy; and though he did not declaredly 
overthrow he weakened the ariſtocratical part 
of the government, which had been a curb to 
democracy. Every citizen, without diſtinction, 
was allowed to ſtand for and enjoy the offices 
of ſtate : to this may certainly be, in a great 
meaſure imputed the palpable and very detri- 
mental faults, committed by the republic, and 
the calamities in which it became involved, af- 
ter the death of Pericles. © The reſtleſſneſs and 
inſolence of the people knew no bounds: 

(8) What confirms this is, that I myſelf re- 
collect to have read in Plato, that the votive 
pictures for temples ſhould be finiſhed in a day; 
and only five were allowed to ſculptors for 
making and ſetting up a monument. 

(9) In the times of Ariides and Themiſto- 

Cles, 
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cles,. 9 1 leading men "of the ſtate were rivals, 
but without enmity ; or if enemies, they did not 
make uſe of baſe and ſiniſter practices, of ſlander 
and cabal; their principle was rather a noble 
emulation, Aiovlides them to ſurpaſs. each 
other in acts of patriotiſm, The love of glory 
and of their country refined every malevolent 
paſſion. Ariſtides and Themiſtocles had always 
claſhed in their opinions ; but on Xerxes's in- 
vaſion, their rivalry totally ſubſided, and the 
fafety of their, country ſwallowed up all other 
conſiderations, Pericl-s himſelf, though ſo fond 
of governing Athens alone, had Cimon recalled 
from his baniſhment, when he thought his fer- 
vices abſolutely neceſſary to the republic, and 
they acted i in concert: So very. courteous and 
flexible, ſays Plutarch, were enmities in. thoſe 
times, and reſentment ſo placable.” In Pho- 
cion's time it was no longer ſo; the orators 
were a venal tribe, with whom, truth, love of 
their country, * | duty, were of no weight, 
proſtituting their talents either to Philip, or 
the King of Perſia, or ſome faction of powerful 
Citizens, or any other opulent corrupter. 
(10) Phocion here, briefly. puts, Ariſtias in 
mind of the three great faults of - Pericles's 
_ adminiſtration, He procured a decree to be 
paſſed, that the ſtates ſhould give a gratuity or 
fee to the citizens for their attendance at the 
ſhews and the public trials. He. promoted 
uſeleſs art and trades, and introduced into 
4 Athens 
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Athens a moſt exorbitant luxury. Theſe per- 
nicious ſteps captivated the commonalty, 


anſwered his drift, and enabled him to govern 


arbitrarily, He made war on the republic's 
allies to extort tributes from them, and, at the 
fame time, to divert the ambition and caprice 
of the Athenians, Who, amidſt the leiſure of 
peace, would have grown factious and trouble- 
ſome to government. Laſtly, Pericles: was ſo 
far from preventing a rupture between his coun- 
try and Lacedemon, as he might, that, in order 
to ſtrengthen his authority at a critical juncture, 
and avoid giving in his accounts, he kindled 


the Peloponeſian war. After ſuch criminations, 


and theſe ſo well deſerved, it is ſurpriſing that 


Thucidides, book ii. chap. 11. ſhould ſay Pe- 


ricles. had, acquired his authority by lawful 
means, and. his: intereſt was owing, to his, good. 
ſenſe and dignity. I much rather ſubſeribe to 
the opinion of Pauſanias, book 8. chap. 32. 
that the authors of the Peloponeſian war are 
to. be. looked on as ffagitious wretches, who 


ſaerificed all the ſeveral can of Greece 


to. their, private ambition and intereſt. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


(P 81.1. 1) THESEUS, king of Attica, 
400 lived between twelve and thirteen centuries 
before the Chriſtian æra, finding the inconve- 
nience of his people being diſperſed in villages, 


and cantoned up and down the county, formed 


the deſire of gathering together all the inhabi- 


tants of Attica into one town, and making them 
the people of one city, who, being before ſcar- 


tered, it was very difficult to afſemble them 
on any emergency, though of general concern, 


and requiring diſpatch ; nay, often ſuch quar- 


rals happened among them as occaſioned blood - 
ſhed and formal wars. Going from tribe to 
tribe, he propoſed his deſign of a common 
agreement between them, Thoſe of a more 


private and mean condition readily cloſed with 


ſuch falutary advice, and to thoſe of greater 
powerand intereſt, he promiſed a commonwealth, 
wherein, monarchy being laid aſide, the power 
ſhould be in the people. Having met with an 
univerſal acquieſcence, he diſſolved all the di- 


ſtinct courts of juſtice, council-halls, and cor- 


porations, and built one common Prytaneum 


or guild-hall, and out of the old and new city 


he made one, which he named Athens, appoint- 
ing, in commemoration of this happy junction, 
an annual ſacrifice and feſtival which he called 


Panatbenæa, 
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Panathenea, or the ſolemnity of all the waited; 
Athenians. Then, as he had promiſed, he laid 

down his royalty, and ſettled a commonwealth ; 

in the great change he did not neglect conſulting 
the Gods, for ſending to conſult the Delphign 

l. he received this anſwer: 


Hear, Theſeus, Pitheus? Fa oe 8 jg , tad 
Hear what Jove for thes has done; > 
In the great city thou haſt _  : * 
He has, as in a ſtore-houſe, laid .. + 47 
The ſettled periods and fixed fates n | 
Of many cities, mighty ſtates. 


But know thou neither fear nor pain, 298, 
Sollicit not thyſelf in n:: ET 101 


For like a bladder, that does bidde 
The fury of the boiſt'rous tile, X 
Thou from high waves unhurt ſhalt. "Meh 
Ever toſt, but never drown'd. 


24 


Which oracle one of the Siby1s is ſaid to have 
repeated to the Athenians, a 00g time after i in 
this line: — 


Tou, like a bladder, e be wet, Joi never 
_ i drowned. : 


For the farther aggrandizment ak his city, 
he, by proclamation, invited all ſtrangers to 
Athens, with an aſſurance of being intirely on 
a footing with the natives. He, however, care- 
fully took meaſures for preventing any confu- 
fion and anarchy, which might ariſe from the 
W IH e con- 
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- confluence of ſuck a promiſcuous multitude; 


and divided the commonwealth into three 
diſtin” ranks,  Noblemen, Huſbaudmen, and 


Artificers, To the nobility, he committed the 
choice of magiſtrates, the teaching and diſpenſ- 
ing of the laws, and the adminiſtration of every 
thing pertaining to religion ; the whole city 
being, as to all other matters, reduced to a 
kind of equality, the nobles ſuperior to the reſt 


in honour, the landholders in wealth and profit, 


and the artificers or, trades- people in numbers. 
Accordingly Ariſtotle makes Theſeus the firſt 
who generouſly, parted with the regal power 
from à conviction, chat popular government 
was in general better auen for the welfare 
of a community. 


IE., ehh. N. Tyre was built by a Noor 
from Sidon, a city of . the founder was 


Sidon, great: grandſon 13 oah, and ſo early 
as Joſhua's time is calle the Great. Sidon. Its 


inhabitants were the firſt remarkable merchants 
in the world, and very early noted for luxury. 
The antiquity of Tyre may be learned from 
Iſaiah, who chap. xxiii. 2. ſays of it, 1s this 


Jour joyous city, whoſe antiquily is of ancient days; 
and in Joſhua xix. ag. it is; called the frong 


ib re. Juſtin ſays, that the Sidonians being 
bebisged went in ſhips and built Tyre. In pro- 
ceſs, of time it came to ſurpaſs Zidon, and to 
be the centre of go merce and opulence. Hence 
Iſaiah xxiii. 3. it is called, a mart of nations, 


3 and 


r 
and verſe 8. the crowning city, whoſe merchants 


art princes, whoſe Traffickers are the honourable 
of ibe earth: Juſtin's account of the peopling 
of Tyre implies that the infular Tyre was built 
before on the continent. Accordingly Iſaiah, 
who wrote many years before Nebuchadnezzar, 
beſieged Tyre on the continent, and thus oeca- 
ſioned the building of the inſular Tyre, calls 
the Tyrians twice inhabitants of the ifle, xxiii. 
26. and the city itſelf the ſea, and the ſtrengtbß 
of the fea, verſe 4, 11. Mr. Maundrell de- 
ſeribes the preſent ſtate of Tyre as follows: 

Travels, p. 48. This city ſtanding in the ſea, 


upon a peninſula, promiſed at a diſtance ſome- 


thing very magnificent; but when you come to 
it, you find no ſimilitude of that glory for 
which it was ſo renowned in antient times, and 
deſcribed by the prophet Ezekiel, chapters xx. 

xXxvii, xxviii. On the north it has an old Turkiſh 
caſtle, beſides which, you ſee nothing but a 
mere Babel' of broken walls, pillars, vaults, 

Kc. not ſo much as one entire houſe being left. 


The inhabitants are only a few poor wretches, 
harbouring themſelves. in the vaults, and ſub- 


ſiſting chiefly by fiſhing, who ſeem preſerved 
in this place by divine providence, as a viſible 
argument how God has fulfilled his word, con- 


cerning Tyre, viz. That it ſhould be as the 0p I 


of a rock, a place for bers lo dry their nets in.“ 
(P. 99. I. 19.) Areopagus, the ſenate of 
Athens, fo called from a hill near the Citadel, 
81 and 
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and conſecrated to Mars. The members of this 
court were ſelected from among the citizens, 


moſt diſtinguiſhed by birth and fortune, but eſpe- 
cially by parts and probity ; and ſuch a high 
opinion was entertained of their equity, that all 


the Grecian, ſtates referred their differences to the 


areopagus, and acquitſced 1 in its deciſions. This 
court is the firſt with power of life and death. 


It appears that originally murderers only came 


within its cognizance, though afterwards its 
| juriſdiction extended itſelf. to incendiaries, con- 
ſpirators, deſerters, and at length to all capital 
crimes, Solon committed to them the manage- 
ment of the public money and the care of the 
education of youth, which included a power to 
puniſh ſloth and licentiouſneſs, and reward in- 
duſtry and temperance. Religion was likewiſe 


within the verge of the areopagus, or indeed their 


Principal function. As to the adminiſtration of 


other concerns it never came under their delibera- 


5 
tion, but when the ſtate, on ſome alarming exi- 


gency, called in the wiſdom of the areopagus, as 
its ultimate reſource. This high authority it 
retained till the time of Pericles, who being in- 


= capable of ſitting in the areopagus, as not hav- 


ing been archon, left no ſtone unturned to de- 


8255 it. The vices which had then got footing 


Athens, having inſinuated themſelves into 


this court, it gradually loſt its eſteem, and con- 


ſequently its influence. Authors are not agreed 
about the number of its members : ſome make 
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it ny one, others fifty-one ; but this laſt opi- 
nion can ſuit only thoſe times, when this tri- 
bunal, being fallen into diſrepute, admitted both 
Greeks and | foreigners, 

The areopagites are proved, by the Arundel 
marbles, to have ſubſiſted nine hundred and 
forty-one years before Solon. They conſtantly 
held their ſeſſions in the open air; and tried 
cauſes only in the night, that their attentions 
to the pleadings might not be diverted, nor 
their inclinations biaſſed, by the appearance and 
deportment of the pleaders. 

The eloquence of a lawyer was looked. on 
as a dangerous talent; and though 1 in time they 
departed from their ſtriftneſs in this reſpect, 
they excluded from pleadings whatever only 
tended to moye the paſſions, or any digreſſion 
from the ground of the queſtion. In theſe two 
caſes, the pleaders were ſilenced by a herald: 

they gave their vote without ſpeaking a word, 

putting a kind of white or black pebble into 
an urn, one of braſs called the urn of death, 
the other of wood called the urn of mercy. 

( P. 103.1. 21.) 24. The wiſdom of a learned 
man cometh by opportunity of leiſure, and he 
that hath little buſineſs ſhall become wiſe.  ., 
- '25, How can he get wiſdom that holdeth 
the plough, and chat glorieth in the goad; 

that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their la- 
bours, and whoſe talk 3 is of bullocks : je CIO 


= | 26. He s 
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26, He giveth his mind to make Furrows : 
and is diligent to give the kine fodde?. 


27. So every carpenter and work-mafter, 
that laboureth night and day; and they that 


cut and grave ſeals, and are diligent to make 


bp variety, and give themſelves to counter- 


eit imagery, and watch to finiſh a work. 

28. The ſmith allo ſitting by the anvil, and 
conſidering the iron-work, the vapour of the 
fire waſteth his fleſh ; and he fighteth with the 


eat of the furnace: the noiſe of the hammer 


and the anvil is ever in his ears, and his eyes 
look ſtill upon the pattern of the thing that he 
maketh; he ſetteth his mind to finiſh his 
work, * worketh to poliſh it perfectly. 


29. So doth the potter, ſitting at his work, 


and turning the wheel about with his feet, who 
is always carefully ſet at his work; and maketh 
all his work by number.. 

30. He faſhioneth the clay with. his arm, 


and boweth down his ſtrength before his feet; 
be applieth himſelf to lead it over; and he is 


diligent ta make clean the furnace. 

31. All theſe truſt to their hands; 3 and every 
one; is wiſe in his work. 

32. Without theſe cannot the city be, inha- 


bited ; and they ſhall not dwell where they 


ill, nor go up and down. 
33. They ſhall not be ſought for in public 
counſel, nor fit high in the congregation : 


they ſhall not fit on the judges ſeat, nor un- 
derſtand 
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derſtand the ſentence of judgments: they can- 
not declare juſtice and judgment, and they 
ſhall not be found where parables are ſpoken. 

34. But they will maintain the ſtate of the 
world, and all their deſire is in the work of 
their craft. Eccleſ. xxxviii. 

(P. 104. 1. 24.) Rome, in its firſt years, 

was only an. irregular heap of dwellings, where 
the want of ornament and conveniency beſpoke 
the auſtere manners of its inhabitants. After 
being burnt, by the Gauls, a new city aroſe 
from its aſhes; but more unſightly chan the 
former, the precipitate work of a year, with- 
out any order or regular diſpoſition of the 
houſes. But whilſt individuals placed all their 
perſonal luſtre in virtue, they took care to give 
the ſtamp of grandeur and immortality to all 
works of public utility; witneſs the canal dig- 
ged during the ſiege of Veii, in a monte 
for an outlet to the waters of Albanum lake * 
witneſs the drains, the aqueducts, the high- 
ways, which are to be attributed to the times 
of the kings or the commonwealth, and which 
ſeventeen centuries ago were viewed with 
paths, even by Romans, who had ſeen 


= To conceive yr e difficulty of 7 80 an u undertaking i in 
thoſe remote ages, be it remembered, that the emperor 
Claudius intending to make a canal like Fucino lake, thirty 
thouſand men were em ployed on it for the {or of eleven 


FLIES 


years, 3 


. the 
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the pyramids of Egypt. All theſe public 


works, of which infant Rome had both the 


thought and the models from the Etruſci, were 
made of large ſquare ſtones, and without any 
cement whatever ;. all theſe embelliſhments are 
in a plain and maſculine taſte, correſpondent 
to the temper of the primitive Romans : but 
this ſimplicity came to be ſuperſeded by a taſte 
for ſhew and magnificence,' which ' ſoon de- 


generated into luxury. After the conqueſt of 


Greece, Cecilius Metellus introduced the uſe 
of marble in buildings; and from the year 662 
of Rome, when Craſſus the orator 'embelliſhed 
the veſtibule of his houſe on Mount Paleſtine 
with four marble pillars, luxury prevailed 


more and more, till the time of Caligula and 


Nero. Under their reigns it was carried to 
1 higheſt pitch. One may judge of the 
quantity of granite, porphyry, and other 


marble pillars, formerly within Rome, by the 


number ſtil} remaining, which exceeds fix thou- 


ſand. Auguſtus uſed to boaſt chat he had 


found a brick city, and turned it into marble; 
and Nero, cruel eben in his good deeds, burnt 
Rome, in order to decorate it. Such is the 
fact, and its connection with the hiſtory of arts 
2 and manners is this. 

A people equally incapable of bearing cither 
thraldom or liberty, was to be tamed only by 
ſoftneſs ; and if this licentious temper Was ac- 
gompanied with a quick ſenſe of its former ſu- 


periority, 
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periority, its haughtineſs could not be better 
fomented, and at the ſame time extinguiſhed, 
than by throwing out to it petty. objects of 
emulation, domeſtic combats, where they 


might ſignalize their dexterity, without i inuring 


them to military courage. Hence thoſe ſump- 


tuous hermæ to which the people flocked, as 


there meeting with baths, perfumes, ener 
and fights. mne and no inconſiderable thermæ 
of Tit itus and Caracalla, are ſtill remaining, 
and in their ſubterraneous apartments paintings 
and ſtatues, which Raphael was not above 
copying. 

A people ſtill dangerous as Eg idle, and 
become idle by the liberalities and largeſſes of 
the emperors, and the diſcontinuance of the co- 


mitia, was to be ſettled only by continuing the g 


ſhews : and this produced the many circuſes, 
naumachias, theatres, and amphitheatres, which, 
the circuſes excepted, were not built in any 
thing of a ſolid manner, till about the diſſolu- 


tion of the republic and the emperors times. In 


the year 601, a ſtanding wooden theatre was 


began; but the national virtue taking umbrage 
at it, the work was pulled down, yet no noiſe 


was made againſt Auguſtus's erecting or finiſh- 
ing that of Marcellus, to the elegant architec- 


ture of which the moderns owe the proportions 


of the Doric order. The demolition of ancient 


Rome's fineſt ſtructures is commonly attributed 


to > the favageneſs of the Barbarians ; but this 
the 
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the learned Abbe Barthelemy conceives a be a 


miſtake : They, ſays he, minding nothing but 
plunder, were not at leiſure, neither were they 
able to demoliſh monuments of ſuch aſtoniſhing 


ſolidity;; no, it was the - ignorance, ſelfiſhneſs, 


and particular wars of the heads of factions in 


Rome, which has made ſuch havock of its an- 


tiquities, as may be ſeen, among other evi. 


d nces, in a manuſcript letter in the record- 
office at Rome;“ and the Abbe obſerves, that its 
building always correſponded with its morals 


and manners, 

(P. 109. I. 13.) Socrates, one of the ae 
men that ever human nature produced, was 
born at Athens in the year 469 before Chriſt. 


He ſeveral times diſtinguiſhed himſelf. in the 


field of battle for his country; and his talents 
and virtues would probably have raiſed him to the 


firſt dignities of the Athenian ſtate, had he not 


voluntarily declined all ſuch purſuits, that he 
might wholly apply himſelf to philoſophy, 


eſpeciaily the moral. His eloquence carried 


irreſiſtible perſuaſion with ir, yet the only uſe 
he made of that powerful, talent. was for the 


promotion of an uniform virtue among his fel- 


low citizens; and it was on account of the 


beauty and rectitude of his morality, that the | 
oracle declared Socrates the moſt wiſe of all the 


Greeks. He uſed to ſay, that, Ignorance 
was areal evil, and that opulence and grandeur 
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all kinds of evils.” The three things he eſpe- 


cially recommended to his diſciples were, wiſdom, 
modeſty, and ſilence. Speaking of a prince who 


had expended vaſt ſums on a palace, and had ne- 


glected all mental improvements, he obſerved, 


« that multitudes flocked from far and near to 


ſee his fine palace ; but as for himſelf, I do not 


find one very curious about ſeeing 2 63 * Whilſt 


the thirty tyrants mentioned by Phocion. were 


wantonly making havock among the conſiqderable 


men of Athens, he ſaid to a philoſopher, 


« While we pity the great, let us be better 


pleaſed with our lowneſs, as exempting us from 


being the ſubjects of tragedies.” A phy ſiogno- 
miſt ſaying that he was ſure he was of a brutiſh 


diſpoſition, and given to luſt and drunkenneſs, 


Socrates ſcholars Jaughed at him, and were for 


falling foul on him; but Socrates interpoſed, and 
owned he had naturally been ſuch, till, by re- 
flection and vigilance, he had got the better of 
his corruptions. He uſed to ſay, That 
painters took care to make a picture a good 


likeneſs, but that we gave ourſelves no concern 


about being like God, who is our original ; 


that men uſed a looking glaſs in drefling them- 


ſelves, and neglected adorning themſelves with 


virtue.“ To this ineſtimable Philoſopher, 


Greece chiefly owed its grandeur and reputation, 


the moſt celebrated perſonages in every branch 


of -merit, as Alcibiades, Xenophon, Plato, &c. 
having been formed under his tuition : yet 
| did 
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him from envy, perſecution, and ſlander. 


The thirty tyrants ſilenced him from holding 


lectures to the youth of Athens, and on a 
charge of impiety as making a jeſt of the plu- 
rality of the Gods, he was ſentenced to drink 


the juice of hemlock; and thus he died, 400 


years before the Chriſtian ra. 
the judges had ſentenced him to death, he 


made anſwer, Jo has nature them. 


* (P. | 112.1, 17. F Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius æra, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore vultus; 


Orabunt cauſas melius ; cceliq meatus 
Deſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſydera dicent : 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 


He tibi erunt artes: paciq; imponere morem : 


Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ess. | 


Others ſhall beſt inſpire de EY braſs, | 
Or out of marble carve a living face; 


Plead with Ps force, and trace the e 
roads, 


Deſeribing the . empire af the Gods: 


The wand'ring ſtars to ſteady rules confine, : 


And teach expecting mortals. when they'll ſhine. 


The heavens, we women forms 4 for high com- 


mand, 


5 * theſe thy * Gn thy FPS hand 


| To maàke glad nations own their peace beſtow'd, 


1 


To ſpare the ſuppliant, and pull down the provd.. 
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R Shaftſbury, ſpeaking, 
of ancient comedy, has theſe words: 


A great conqueror aroſe; and, by ſub. 


duing a variety of nations, opened a commus 


nication between the commonwealth of Athens, 
and the Eaſtern kingdoms, which were of more 


luxurious and refined manners: on this event 
the ſecond or middle ſpecies of comedy natu- 
rally received a poliſh ; and, laying aſide the 
indirect perſonal invective, aſſumed the more 
delicate form of general raillery, and became 
a picture of human life.” The learned reader 


will eafily ſee, that Alexander the Great is the 


conqueror here alluded to: in his reign it was, 
and not till that late period, that the middle 


comedy was poliſhed into the new. This was 


the natural effect of that politeneſs, which was 


introduced at Athens by a frequent and fa- 


miliar commerce with the effeminate nations of 


the Eaſt. Till then, although the Athenians 


juſtly boaſted a ſuperiority in the arts, yet in 
their converſe and treatment of each other, the 
concurrent authority of ancient hiſtorians, as 
well as the more certain teſtimony of their own 
remaining comedies, aſſure us, that they were 
of an illiberal and buffoooing turn.. But no 
ſooner were the Aſiatic luxuries and refinements 
brought to Athens, by the conqueſts of Alex- 
ander, than their coarſe manners melted gra- 


_ into falſe politeneſs and effeminacy. 


Now, 
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Now, 10 one of the firſt effects of a growing 


politeneſs, is to avoid all occaſions of Ces 
and this, without reſpect to any conſequences, 
either good or bad, which may affect the public; 
but merely from a ſelfiſh regard to the opinion 


of e and the pride of urbanity.“ 
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( 1) 2 L U T A R 2 H relates, that Alexander 
would have made Phocion a preſent! of 
an hundred talents; and that his'meffengers on 
this occaſion found this great man drawing water 
to waſh his feet, and his wife kneading bread. 
(2) The Greek | in general eſteemed” the love 
of one's country as the citizen's capital virtue; 
and in every republic the legiſlators ſeem to 
have been more folicitous about infpiring, ex- 
tending, and enforcing it, than about Knowing 
the bounds which reafon aſſigns to ir, or rather 
how it ſhould be directed or governed by reaſon. 
The doctrine which Phocion lays before Arif- 
tias muſt appear full of wiſdom, indeed the 
only doctrine beneficial to man; and I do not 
think that any of his readers will withftand the 
evidence'of his reaſonings : neither do I pretend 
to add any thing to them; but only beg leave, 
in this note, to enquire into the cauſes which 
have hindered ſocieties from knowing their re- 
ciprocal duties; a knowledge which is abſolutely 
neceſſary for them, and without which the love 
of one's Evuntry i is but a blind and unjuſt heat, 
pro- 
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producing a great part of the calamities with 
which mankind are afflicted. 

If men were a long time before they 
ceived the neceſſity of uniting themſelves i 
ſociety 3 if nothing under a long experience of 
calamities and horrors could ſhew each indi- 
vidual the advantage he would find in giving up 
his original independence, and ſubmitting to 
laws and, magiſtrates, it was but natural that 
ſocieties ſhould be ſtill infinitely ſlower in con- 
tracting. alliances among themſelves. Nothing 
was to be expected for ſome ages from citizens 
wild in original liberty, and thus, accuſtomed 
to follow every impulſe, ; but. ſavage ſocie- 
ties. Theſe firſt ſocieties, or leagues of ban- 


ditti, retained againſt their-neighbours all the 


ferocity which the citizens had . ſcarce diveſted 
themſelves of towards one another: not being 
fuſceptible of a. mutual confidence, they, looked 
on each other as enemies; and a; hatred more 
or leſs brutal was the mobile of their politics. 
If we, who pretend to | philoſophy, often 
make an ill uſe of our courage and forces; if 
with all our ideas of juſtice, and the law of na- 
tions, prefer conqueſts to equity; if our pride 
ſwells at the name of victory; if we hold Alex- 
ander to be a greater man than Ariſtides : muſt 
not ſtrength, courage, and violence, have been 
accounted capital qualities in ſtates Juſt emer- 
ging from ſavageneſs ? To how many. pal- 
lions and prejudices, tending to obſtruct the 


firſt efforts, muſt not the eſteem annexed to 
thoſe 
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thoſe : qualities have given birth? The more 
booty . ſoldiers brought back, the more did 
their avaricious women and old men load them 
with praiſes. The more extenſive their incur- 
ſions abroad, the more were they celebrated at 
home. The greater the ravages, the higher 
ideas were conceived of the ſoldiers who had 
committed them. The conquered durſt not 
complain, for fear of provoking their ferocious 
- conquerors, elevated by victory, and as yet, not 
ſo prudent as to apprehend a reverſe of fortune. 
The latter were intoxicated with their proſperity ;. 
and the former, by the moſt ſubmiſſive humility, 
ſtudied | to ſoften them, yet not without hopes 
of having their revenge. Moderation, being 
looked on only as a weakneſs, would have been 
deſpiſed equally with cowardice. The worſe 
they treated their vanquiſhed enemies, the more 
they ſuppoſed to terrify their neighbours, and 
give the greater proofs of their courage and 
conduct. All were univerſally dazzled and de- 
ceived by a falſe glory; and in this ſilence of 
reaſon, which did not yet know that it had any 
rights to claim, prejudice perſuaded them that 
ſuperior ſtrength might do whatever it pleaſed. 
Hence that ferocious and cruel law of nations 
among even "thoſe of the antients who were 
the moſt celebrated for their wiſdom, gene- 
roſity, and politeneſs of manners; a declaration 
of war was held to be a ſentence of death pro- 
nounced againſt a nation. According to this 
. * r pe odious 
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odious principle, war knows no reſtraint; no 


regard; and even priſoners, who had fo far fur. 


rendered as to ground their arms, if their lives 


were ſpared, it was to ſell them for ſlaves. 


The Greeks were for a long time plunged in 
this barbarity : the fate of the Hilotes and 


lecenians when ſubdued is well known,” They 
became improved, as Phocion obſerves, ſo far 


as to look upon all Greece to be their common 
country; but if among themſelves they culti- 
vated ſeveral laws of humanity, very far were 
they from practiſing them with regard to fo- 


reigners. They treated them as barbarians, they 


them, as not intitled to any duty or 
regard; and imagined that nature, in making 


deem leſs brave and leſs Knowing than them- 
ſelves, had deſtined them for ſervitude. 


The Romans, who had originally but one 


5 * to expreſs an enemy and à neighbour, 
made their firſt appearance as banditti. They 
ſtole women, and lived by rapine ; but they ac- 


quired: morals pretty early, and after the ex- 


pulſion of the Tarquins ſhewed a great deal 


of moderation to foreigners, till they came to 


ſink under the weight of an overgrown fortune; 


and at length, by abuſing the advantages of 


victory, they fapped- the very foundations of 


the republic. They did not make war unjuſtly, 
never did they begin hoſtilities, till after per- 


forming ſeveral formalities, declarative of their 
: 15 for juſtice: they excelled all other people 


in 
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in a religious obſervance of the laws of humani- 


ty towards their conquered enemies, and even 


ſhewed an eſteem for thoſe. who rendered them- 
ſelves worthy of it. 

The following paſſage is always remembered 
with pleaſure: the Privernati, after ſeveral ob- 
ſtinate wars againſt the Roman republic, ſuffer- 


ed ſuch a loſs, that being obliged to fly and ſhut 


themſelves up even in their very city, they were 
there beſieged by the conſul Plautius. Being 
reduced to extremities, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
Rome, to negociate a peace; and the ſenate 
having aſked them what chaſtiſement they 
thought they deſerved ; ©** That, anſwered they, 


* which men deſerve who think themſelves 
„ worthy to be free, and have done all that 


could be done to preſerve their hereditary 


freedom.“ But, replied the conſul, ſhould 
Rome forgive you, may ſhe not promiſe her- 


ſelf, that hereafter you will religiouſly obſerye 
the peace? © Yes, anſwered the ambaſſadors, 


de conditions be juſt, humane, and ſuch 
as we may not be aſhamed of; but if this 
peace be ignominious, do not ups that 


© the neceſſity which will oblige us to cloſe 
* with to-day, will make us obſerve it to- mor- 


e row.” Some ſenators expreſſed great indigna- 


tion at the havghtineſs of this anſwer ; but the 


majority of the ſenate, being men of parts and 
courage, commended the Privernatian ambaſ- 
Ladors, and, agreeably to their principles, con- 
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cluded, that enemies whom ſuch diſaſters had 
not depreſſed, deſerved. the honour of being 
made citizens of Rome. 

Amidſt all the magnanimity and wiſdom of 
the Romans, ſtill their law of nations remained 
very far below that point of perfection to 
which ſound philoſophy ſhould have carried it. 
However beneficent and humane, they were as 
conquerors who were very glad to have enemies 
to fight, as a colour for exerciſing their troops and 
extending their domipion. We think we perceive 
ambition through all their moderation; or 
rather one would take their virtue to have been 
only an artifice, dazzling their allies, impoſing 
on their enemies, and facilitating their ſucceſſes. , 

It would have been a prodigy, had nations 
practiſed a more humane law of nations, before 
Phocion's doctrine on the love of one's country 
was known ; and known it could not be, before 
the. philoſophers had diſcovered the errors of our 

aſſione, and plainly ſhewn, by comparing 
facts, that politics, far from promiſing the pro- 
ſperity of a ſtate, haſtens its declenſion and 
ruin, if it does not account the love of mankind 
as a ſuperior virtue, from which the love of 
one's country is to take its meaſures. Mo- 
narchical and axiſtocratic governments, which 

ſcarce ever know the reciprocal obligations 
among the members of the ſame ſociety, are 
ſtill leſs diſpoſed to know their duties towards 
| ee. 10 democracies, the people, in 
whom 


} 1 
(4. F 
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whom the ſovereign power is lodged, are un- 
ſteady, haughty, violent, and vindictive: thus 
many paſſions conceal the truth and their real 
intereſts from them. In other republics, ſuch 
as Sparta and Rome, in which the partition of 
the public power, and a liberty ſubordinate to 
the laws, inſpires the citizens with a thouſand 
virtues, the very love of one's country com- 
monly ſwells them with a kind of vanity and 
haughtineſs, irreconcilable- with the uniform 
. obſervance of humanity towards ſtrangers. 
The Greeks continued in their ignorance till 
Socrates's time, who being the firſt - philoſopher 
who applied philoſophy to the ſtudy of morals, 
thought himſelf a citizen of all places where men 
dwelt. He publiſhed immortal truths; butGreece, 
which two centuries before might have adopted 
them, was no longer capable of underſtanding 
them. Socrates talked of the love of mankind 
to men, who had not ſo much as any love for 
their country. The Peloponneſian war armed 
all the cities of Greece againſt one another. 
Amidſt the fury of igteſtine diſſenſions, 
the ſole ſpring and rule of conduct was the am- 
bition, the avarice, the timidity or boldneſs of 
their magiſtrates and ſome artful citizens who 
governed them. Socrates had ſome followers, 
who from — declined any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration. The traubles of Greece in- 
ereaſed, after Eheodewddy, imprudently ſuf- 
6 i_ itſelf to be guided by Lyſander, had 

Tz openly: 
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openly renounced its virtues to give itſelf up to 
ambition. What times for ſpeaking of the 
mutual duties of nations were the reigns of 
Philip, Alexander, and their ambitious ſucceſ- 
ſors ? Truth was ſtifled: in its birth, or at leaſt 
went not out of the ſchools which ſome philo- 
ſophers: kept at Athens. 

The philoſophy of Socrates and Plato paſſed 
from. Greece to Rome ; but it is as if nothing 
falls out opportunely in this world. Had the 
Romans preſerved their ancient manners, they 
undoubtedly would have principles cor- 
reſpondent with their moderation, their ſtrict 
juſtice, and their poverty; but, vitiated by 
their good fortune, nothing would ſatisfy them 
but being the tyrants over nations, of which 
the virtue of their fathers had made them the 
maſters. In the ſame works where Cicero, over- 
flowing with the genius of Socrates, and Plato, 
taught that all men are brothers; that they 
ought to love, ſuccour, and do good to each 
other; that the whole earth ſhould be looked 
on only as one large city, the ſeyeral quarters of 
which are not to ſet up oppoſite intereſts; he 
laments that there is no longer any love of one's 


country, or any other virtue in Rome, and 


that the republic is quite annihilated. We 
*© are fallen, ſays he, into an immenſe abyſs of 
s :calamities., Every thing has put on a new 
face among us, ſince hardened by our vio- 
2 kenns, which we eee towards * 
f 5 « are 
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20 are come to be upjuſt and cruel towards our fel- 
® Jow citizens. Avarice, inſolence, and the ſpirit 


« of tyranny, after filencing the laws, have 


% committed ſo many extortions, ſuch rapines, 
* and ſuch depredations upon our allies, that 
« we ſubſiſt rather by the imbecility of our 
© enemies, who know not Row to avail them- 
4e ſelves of our weakneſs, than by any Tort of 
« virtue enabling us to defend ourſelves.” 


"Cicero's philoſophy could have no better 


fate in Rome, than that of Socrates had in 
Greece: All the world knows that the civil 
wars, cauſed by the licentiouſneſs of the citi- 
zens, Were ſaperſeded by the tyranny of the 
emperor Auguſtus's ſucceſſors. Like that Critias 


of whom mention is made in Phocion's Conver- 


ſations, they would have deprived mankind even 
of the very faculty of thinking. Thus all light 


Was extinguiſhed throughout dhe whole Roth 


domain, and beyond its limits, were only 
ſavage nations, reſembling thoſe infant ſocieties, 
mentioned | in the beginning of this note. 
Amidſt informers, proſcriptions, the moſt 
abje& ſervitude, aud the moſt ſanguinary ty- 
ranny, how ſhould the Roman, being ignorant 
of what he owes to himſelf, his fellow-citizens, 
and country, have conceived that he was un- 
der any duties towards foreigners? Such were 
the calamities of the empire, that Nerva, Tra- 


jan, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius could 


ſuſpend them only for ſome moments; they 
„ 5 could 


. ˙Amd — 
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codld not GA "On £3 The public power 
being in the hands of ſoldiers, always ready 


to ſacriſice the emperors to their caprice, left 
not ſo much as the poor hope of being long 


governed by the. 19 Vice and fue ſame * 
ſions. \ 911115 1 J. he . 

Tlhe world, at coming under the . 
of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, Burgundians, 
Franks, Saxons, &c. ſeemed relapſing into its 


origina] barbariſm. Thoſe ſavages, after hav- 
ing for a long time harraſſed, pillaged, and 
deſolated the Roman provinces, ſhared them 


among themſelves. a „They retained in their 
conqueſts the manners, laws, and government 


which they had brought, from, the. foreſts of 
Germany. There could be no law of nations 


among men who valued themſelves on living by 
rapine. Chriſtianity, which they embraced, and 
which would have inſtructed them i in all the 
duties of humanity, left them in their bitte 
ignorance, becauſe they only believed its doc- 
trines, without adopting its morality. It was 
indeed too ſublime for fo avages: if their ferocity 


| did begin to abate, it Was: owing to their giving 


into ſome mean and abject vices of the van- 
quiſhed. Moe dos 

Never did WIFE, ke. more "foley and 
extraordinary revolutions, than thoſe which 
were felt under the government of the people of 


the North and of Scythia. Every day a new mo- 


.harchy y was formed, And every day ſaw the down- 


& 


K 
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fal of one "wy raiſed, When at length the 
Barbarians, weakened by their wars, began to 
be more quiet in their conqueſts, feudal go- 
yernment, a French ſyſtem, quickly ſpread itſelf 
through all Europe ; that is to ſay nothing was 
ſeen but mercileſs tyrants or their ſlaves. They 
had no political nor civil law; they retained no 
idea, either of thoſe expreſs or tacit compatts, 
which have formed ſociety, nor of its proper 
end, or ſuitable adminiſtration. Force alone 
decided the. right between lords and vaſſals, 
who in one kingdom only ſet up a hundred 
different principalities. All their rule of con- 
duct was ſome uncertain cuſtoms, which the 
licentiouſneſs of paſſions, and irregularity of 
events, hindered from conſolidating into any order 
or ſtability. In ſhort, to form an idea of the 
morality of theſe barbarous ages, let us call 
to mind that piety itſelf became tinctured with 
the rapine which feudal government brought 
into repute. The Croiſades were looked on as 
an act of religion, 5 which God was greatly 
| honoured. _ 

Europe, tired out with its e and 
ſpent by its diſſenſions, was, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, for methodiſing diſorders. 
The laws enacted were abſurd and iniquitous, 
yet was it no ſmall matter the knowing of the 
neceſſity of laws. It was apprehended | that ſo- 
ciety required a legiſlative ' power; and yet 

was it long before py regular obedience could 
ol be 
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be obtained. A code was to be drawn ud and 
the few who could read had no other models 
than the civilians of the empire, whoſe works, 
void both of principles and order, are ſo many 
proofs of the wretched ſervitude into which the 
laws were fallen. 'The emperor's reſcripts, and 
decrees of the magiſtrates, the former always 
arbitrary, the 'Jatter frequently electing, made 
the baſis of their knowledge; and as a perſon 
very knowing in this matter, obſerves, none of 
theſe civilians bad ſo much as dreamed of il- 
N the law of nature and nations. 

I abridge the ſhameful hiſtory of our barbs- 
Aim Europe, (and a long interval it was) did 
not put on a new face, till the eſtabliſnment 
of authority and ſubordination, and the over- 
throw of the eaſtern empire, when literature, 
which had taken ſhelter at Conſtantinople, paſſed 
over to Italy; The antients now began to be 
known, and rapid progreſſes were made 
towards cultivating the ſciences, which by en- 
lightening the mind, diſpoſe the heart to a love 
of order, laws, and morality : but however the 
inferior part of ſtates was become better policed, 
their baſe politics towards one another are well 
known. The reading of Plato and Cicero 


ſhould have led our fathers into the track of 


truth; bur prejudices were of too long a ſtand- 
ing, and too general, to be diſſipated in a mo- 
ment. Far from being aſhamed, they gloried 
in perfidy. Blindneſs, connected with daring 
| ambition, | 
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ambition, thoughtit might do any thing. Though 


they reaſoned, ſtill they believed that the law 
of nations, as founded on arbitrary ſtipulations, 
was in no wiſe different from their cuſtoms and 

ices; and that communities whilſt they con- 
formed to ſuch cuſtoms never could act amiſs. 
Facts, to the ſhame of human reaſon, and in- 


expreſſible calamity of mankind, were judged 


to be precedents of right and wrong; and very 
late was it before they thought of bringing 
theſe facts to the teſt of reaſon. | 
The principles of the law of nature are male; 
clear, and evident; and philoſophy which, 
in certain articles, has made ſuch great progreſſes, 
ought long ago to have left us nothing wanting 
on the nature of the mutual duties of commu- 
nities, Some authors, who have handled this 
ſubject, ſo far from throwing light on truth, 
meant only to diſguiſe it. Some have not dared 
ſo much as to think that the politics of the 


European powers were unjuſt; and others durſt 


not ſay ſo. Books, which ſhould convey in- 
ſtruction, have perpetuated our ignorance and 


prejudices. Whilſt we are unacquainted with 


the laws by which nature connects together all 
men, whilſt we are for eſtabliſning a law of 
nations which ſhall favour ambition, avarice, 

and violence, how can we coincide with Socrates, 
Plato, Phocion, and Cicero ? How can we hold 
that the love of one's country, as ſubordinate. 
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to the love of mankind, muſt walk by its rule, thi 
or expoſe itſelf to be an * greet cala- ter 
mities? me 
Hr We do not ſee, ſays Arittotle in the of 
Ath chap. and 7th book of his Politics, any city cor 
well policed, which contains a great number to 
of people; and our reaſon unfolds to us the cie 
cauſes of that which experience ſets every plo 
day before our eyes. Police is order, and of the 
this how ſhould a great multitude be ſuſceptible, gre 
when among them there are always numbers us, 
habitually and openly breaking the laws, and the cou 
great number of delinquents facilitates impu- ſo 
nity., God alone, whoſe. almighty power and 
governs the univerſe, can' maintain order i in a pur 
great city.” q fe that 
„% But what bee ae Plate i in his th jects 
bock of Laws, is ſufficient, cannot be rightly mer 
determined, but by comparing the lands and ſepa 
neighbouring ſtates. The arable and paſture land Ke 
may be ſuch as to ſuffice 'a number, with- us, 
out any need of extenſion; but there ſhould perf 
be inhabitants ſufficient to repel” injuries from with 
helfhuSUnG- or to e ne when Ty at· ' moſl 
os 97 bo acqu 
E. he doctrine of the ancients oh this ſubject ther 
is uniform. They made little account of what and 
we call great powers. Our large provinces eſpec 
have fewer forces than ſeveral "republics of feet, 
Greece. It was nothing uncommon to find We 
in but a middling territory thirty or forty ſcrib 


thouſand 


thouſand citizens; 24 the inhabitants of. this 
territory, by the excellege form of their govern- 
ment and police, had for its defence an army 
of thirty or forty thouſand men. How many 
conſiderable kingdoms are now a days not able 
to furniſh ſuch armies ? The police of the an- 
cient Greeks, which did not confine the em- 
ployment of the citizens to one ſingle function, 
their frugality, ſimplicity of manners, the much 
oreater equality of private fortunes than among 
us, increaſed their forces, their induſtry, and 
courage, without increaſing their hands. Is it 
ſo among modern nations? No, certainly 
and this is what makes them ſo weak. But to 
purſue this idea, and ſhew how it comes to paſs 
that a modern ſtate, with ten millions of ſub- 
jects, can have an army only of fifty thouſand 
men, and theſe mercenaries, would require 4 
ſeparate treatiſe of no ſmall magnitude. 
M4 Plato, in his 12th book of Laws, tells 
* All the dances are likewiſe to be ſolemnly 
. en that the war may be carried on 
with ſucceſs; and, on the ſame account, the ut- 
moſt addreſs, agility, and readineſs are to be 
acquired. For the like reaſon, we are far- 
ther to accuſtom ourſelves to bear hunger 
and thirſt, cold and heat, and to lie hard; but 


eſpecially impairing the ſtrength of the head and 


feet, by unnatural coverings, is to be avoided.” 
We ſee how, the exerciſes which Plato pre- 
ſcribes to the citizens, and the habits which 
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he would have them practiſe, tend to inſpire 


the love of temperance and labour; the making 
good Toldiers neceſſarily making good citizens. 
| Lycurgus had preſcribed to the "Spartans all 
that is to be found in the laſt cited paſſage of 
Plato; and the Spartans punctually eyed theſe 
inſtitutions. © Arime of war was for them, ſays 
Plutarch, a time of reſt.” Let us obſerve the 


various meaſures the Greeks and Romans took, 


in time of peace, to be provided with invincible 
armies. They were not contented that their 
foldiers * ſhould be better than ' thoſe of their 
neighbours” or enemies, they were for making 


them as good as they ought and could be. 


believe it would not be impoſſible to prove, 
thar a ſtate in which every citizen is not trained 


do defend his country as a ſoldier, can never 
have any thing of a good military eſtabliſhment. 


So marſhal Saxe thought: ſee his Reveries, which 
is the work of a great commander, who had 
| ſtudied war philoſophically. If there are men 


in a ftate wholly confined” to civil employ- 


ments, they will neceſſarily introduce an effe- 
minacy of manners, and ſuch effeminacy of 
manners will as certainly relax the ſprings of 
military government. 

ai; Though Athens did not experience 
either of the inconveniencies which Phocion 
apprehended, his fear was not the leſs grounded. 
The Athenians eſcaped them only by falling a 
lerle time after under the power of Philip, 


| 3 | - againſt 
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againſt whom they had imprudently declujtd 
war. It is certain that differences like theſe of 
which Phocion ſpeaks between rich and poor 


citizens, have in republics always contributed 


to ruin liberty, or ſubjected them to their ene- 


mies. Every ſtate in which the citizen will 


not be at the pains of making himſelf a ſoldier 


muſt ſoon or late come to be governed by ſol- 
diers, or by thoſe who have the art of making 


themſelves maſters of armies. 

(6) It is well known, that the armies of 
Carthage revolted ſeveral times; but, mercenary 
troops being rapacious, they vere quieted 
by money : whereas, with an ambitious leader, 
they would have overthrown the republic. What 
Phocion adds on the ruin of the Carthaginians, 
is a true prediction, and we might, after his 


example, draw the horoſcope of trading ſtates. 
All the powers of Europe are now become com- 


mercial ; and this defect in their politics being 


general, none of them feel the inconveniencies 


of it, with regard to their enemies : they fight 
on equal terms; but ſhould a republic be 
formed, on the Roman ſyſtem, what would 


become of ſuch commercial ſtates ? 


(7) This was the perpetual cry at Athens 
after Pericles's adminiſtration. Thucydides in 
the gth chapter of his firſt book, makes him 
ſay in a ſpeech, © Money does more in war 
than men, who are only capable of ſome ſlight 
efforts.” Where this maxim of Pericles is veri- 

| filed, 
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| fied, it is a certain proof, that the republis 
never was acquainted with ſound politics, or 


has departed from them; and that the manners 
are corrupted. Such a republic ſhould make 
war only againſt enemies as vicious as itſelf, 


dotherwiſe it runs headlong into its own deſtruc- | 


tion. | 


ſome writer verſed in this ſubject, now the uni- 
verſal tenet, . would be pleaſed to ſet me right. 
Phocion has juſt now ſaid, in ſpeaking of 


| the extent of the dominion which the Cartha- 


ginians had acquired: among people equally 


vicious, I am not ſurpriſed that ſuch as can 
buy ſoldiers ſhould have the advantage. 


likewiſe will ſay, I am not. ſurpriſed that, 


among the people of Europe, who have all 


equally forſaken the ſound principles of politics, 


trade, as productive of money, ſhould be a 
means of having and maintaining more numer- 
ous armies. But I will aſk if theſe ſoldiers, 


who can only be mercenaries picked, up out 


the dregs of the people, or forced away from 
any other profeſſions, are capable of having the 
courage and diſcipline of the ancients? For 


theſe mercenaries to bear the fatigues, and face 
the dangers of war, with the ſame patience, and 


the ſame courage as thoſe citizens of Greece and 
Rome who were born ſoldiers, and had fought 
. n in 


(8) May 1 by allowed to > offer "6H reflec 
tions on trade, which modern nations account the 
ſinew of the ſtate ; and if in an error, I wiſh 
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in defence of their houſes and homes, would 
be a miracle. I beg to obſerve, in the ſecond 
place, that a ſtate with mercenary armies, muſt 
be wealthy; and hence I conclude, that it can- 

not have 'a good military diſcipline, becauſe 
there is no being rich without having the man- 
ners which riches import; and theſe manners are 
diametrically oppolite to thoſe which' war re- 
quires. I know very well that the ſoldiers and 
ſubaltern officers are in little danger of being 
enervated by luxury; but it ſoftens the leaders, 
and neceſſarily relaxes the vigour of diſcipline 
and command; and the paſſions of others take 
: advantage of ſuch remiſſneſs, to gratify them» 
ſelves in their way. 
If my reflections are juſt, can it be thought 
'that the people who. have provided for their 
ſecurity otherwiſe than the Greeks and Romans, 
act prudently ? I ſhall be told that the political 
ſyſtem, being now military in all ſtates, no in- 
convenience reſults from it to each power in 
particular; and that conſequently the main 
Point to a ſtate, is the having a great deal of 
money, thereby to have armies ſuperior to thoſe 
of its enemies. This ſeems to me no good 
reaſoning ; for the faults of my neighbours do 
not juſtify mine. I have always heard, that 
politics is the knowlege of procuring the greateſt - 
good to ſociety, and not copying the errors of 
others; and that in attending to the preſent 


Moment, we ought to have an eye to hereafter, 
U and 
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and ſet ourſelves above the fear of its contin- 


gencies. A Roman republic, that is to ſay 


a power which conducts itſelf by good prin= 


ciples, may ariſe in my neighbourhood ; and 
what ſecurity then will my mercenary and ill 
diſciplined ſoldiers be againſt its ambition ? 


The Carthaginians concluded no change could 


happen in their ſituation relatively to their 
neighbours ; they have been miſtaken, and 


why may not I in harbouring the like: mages. 


tions ? 
It is our paſſidns, and not. our reaſon, as 


2 Phocion ſays, which have perſuaded us, that 


money is the ſinew of a ſtate. The moſt im- 


menſe treaſures may be exhauſted ; we ſoon 


come to ſee the end of them, where men are 
mercenary and covetous; and ſuch they always 
are, when the ſtate makes a practice of paying 
in money the ſervices which are done to it: 
where is then the prudence of relying on riches ? 


Whereas the larger the expences are in virtues, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, the more the ſtock 
of virtues increaſes by example and emulation. 


Virtue then is the only ſinew of ſtates, and in 
it alone will wiſdom place its reliance. They 


who make ſuch a noiſe, about extending trade 
and enriching the ſtate, have they, like Pho- 


cion, balanced the advantages and inconve- 
niences connected with riches? Have they 


found, after a very exact calculation, that the 


advantages greatly outweighed the inconveni- 
5 encies? 


ne 
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encles ? If ſo, I intreat them to communicate 
their diſcoveries to us. Let them refute Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Cicero, and all the politicians of 
antiquity; let them have the aſſurance to tell 
us, that Tyre; Carthage, &c. were republics 


more wiſely governed than Lacedemon and 
Rome; that theſe two laſt cities became more 


happy and powerful, as they grew opulent; 
and that the Romans ſhould, by their conſti- 


tution, have been overcome by vp Cartha- 
ginians. 


A whimſical argument made uſe of to prove 


the advantages of trade is, giving a circum- 


ſtantial detail of all the evils under which a 
ſtate labours in the decline of irs trade, and 
when it has loſt a conſiderable part of its wealth. 
I allow this to be indeed a mean ſituation. 
The ſtate, without any other ſpring than money 
to produce motion, falls into a lethargic tor» 


pour; it is tortured by paſſions which it can- 


not ſatisfy, and nothing is more ridicu- 
lous nor more detrimental than the vices of 


_ wealth amidſt poverty. But theſe vexations, 
far from proving that riches and trade conſti- 
tute the happineſs, ſtrength, and ſecurity of 


a ſtate, ſhew preciſely the contrary, if it be 


true, as ſhall be ſeen in a moment, that riches © 


and trade muſt decline as ſoon as they have 
reached a certain pitch. Should this ſtate, tak - 
ing a view of its paſt and preſent ſituation, 
come to be convinced of the inutility and abuſe 
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of riches and trade, reform its manners; ſhould 

it, by the help of ſome new laws, replace its 

former wealth by temperance, the love of glory, 
and diſintereſtedneſs, I aſk whether its new 


moderation would not be more advantageous 
to it than its former avarice? By baniſhing co- 


vetouſneſs and luxury, it would find itſelf | 


rich in its poverty, and would, be better de- 


fended by the courage of its citizens, than it 


had been by the riches of its trade. 

In proof of the premiſes, I will. ſet down 
the Ane of a modern writer, who has ſtu- 
died trade with very extraordinary knowlege 
and penetration. When a ſtate, ſays Mr. 


Cantillon, has acquired great riches, whether 


as the fruit of its mines, trade, or contributions 
levied on foreigners, the certain conſequence is 
that it quickly falls into poverty.” Antient and 
modern hiſtory is full of theſe revolutions, and 


the order and progreſs of * is thus l wy 


| Mr. Cantillon. 
The perſons, ſays dat: adhd ingenious au- 
thor, whom theſe ſums of gold and filver have 


enriched, increaſe their expences in proportion 


do their gains; they conſume more proviſions 
and merchandize ; the huſbandmen and artizans 


being conſequently more employed, ſee. their 


fortunes increaſe, and are for enjoy ing them. This 
increaſe of conſumption raiſing the price of pro · 


viſions and merchandize, workmen can no 


longer be eaſy under their former wages. All 
the articles of conſumption becoming by that 
means 
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means till dearer, a conſiderable/ profit will be 
had, by procuring goods from forcigners as 
working at lower prices. Then it is that the 


ſtate begins to experience the calamities of po- 


verty; paſt affluence gives a keener edge to the 
preſent indigence. The ground is leſs culti- 
vated, the huſpandman ſelling leſs of his pro- 
ducts; and the artizans muſt ſtarve, or go to 
ſeek bread among ſtrangers, as, by the luxury of 


. the rich, large ſums are continually remitted to 


them. The ſtate, though impoveriſhed, and 
no longer able to raiſe the ſame ſubſidies, 
cannot, however, bring itſelf either to diminiſh 
its expences, or proportion its views and enter- 
prizes to its fortune; and the pride which its 
wealth had OE e e it into df 
(tres. 
_- ©. It ſeems proper, adds Mr. Cantillon, that 
when a ſtate, become aggrandized by trade, and 
plenty of money, has made the price of pro- 
viſions and manufactures too dear, the prince 
or magiſtrate ſnould call in a part of the money, 
reſerve it for unforeſeen exigencies, and en- 
deavour by every method, the compulſive and 
iniquitous excepted, to flacken the circulation, 
in order to prevent too great a dearneſs, and 
check the bad conſequences of luxury,” But 
how ſhould princes or magiſtrates, accuſtomed 
to : eſteem - riches the ſource of happineſs and 
ſtrength, be alarmed at the plenty of _ 
MY itſelf over a kingdom or republic? 
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On this Mr. Cantillon obſerves : ** | Befides that 
it is not eaſy, ſays he, to be aware of the 


time proper for ſuch a proceeding, or to know | 


when money is become more plentiful than it 
ought to be for the real good of the ſtate, 
princes and leading men in republics little 


concern themſelves about ſuch fort of know- 


ledge, minding only to avail themſelves of the 
ready means which the immenſe revenues put 
into their hands, of enlarging their power and 
attacking other ſtates upon the moſt frivolous 
pretences. And are we to require miracles ? 


How can it be thought, that in a country 


where exorbitant wealth renders the citizens 
cCovetous, prodigal, voluptuous, ſlothful, &c. 
the heads of the nation ſhould remain incor- 
ruptible? They, ſo far from putting a ſtop to 
the progreſs of luxury, will lead the way: ceco- 
nomy they will look on as a political vice; 
they will form to themſelves falſe principles 
concerning circulation of money, and ſeriouſly 
believe, that the extravagant expences of the 
rich are e to . ſubſiſtence wu the 
es | 


ſome - prudent and equitable method, elog 
its circulation, and thus form a treaſury, is 
it not evident, according to Phocion's opinion, 


that this would be ſecreting and cheriſning a 


ſnake in its boſom? Can he who has any 
knowlege 1 the human heart, be perſuaded in 
Tc. himſelf, 


Should government call in the money, by. | 
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nimſelf, that this treaſury will not be a rock 
fatal to the ſucceſſors of the princes or magiſ- 
trates who were its founders ? Is it probable, 
that they would reſiſt the inticements of pro- 
fuſeneſs? Will they hold out againſt the in- 
ſinuations of rapacious flatterers ? The paſſions 
will borrow the language of reaſon. That 


_ clear-ſighted prudence which had wreſted from 


circulation a deſtructive plenty of money, they 
will dreſs up in the garb of a mean and ridi- 


culous parſimony. * What ſignifies, will they 


ſay, a dead ſtock of money, buried as it were 
out of the way of all circulation ? It might as 
well have laid in the mines of Peru, as to be 


confined in your coffers. In a rich nation there 
is no unforeſeen exigency; wealth produces | 
wealth; iſſue out among your people thoſe re- 
ſerved fro. ; when your occaſions call they will 


be returned you with large increaſe.” The 
gates of the treaſury will aſſuredly be thrown 
open, and this inundation of money will 
produce evils the more pernicious, as, from 
the more ſudden increaſe of fortunes and lux- 
ury, an exceſlive multiplication of wants will 


haſten the revolution which will naturally fol- 


low the too great plenty of money; and in- 
digence now ſuperſeding all the gratifications 

and vices of luxury, muſt appear iatolerable. 
© In, order, ſays Mr. Cantiilon, to remove 
evils cauſed by the plenty of money, and re- 
ſtore the ſtate, a real balance of trade muſt be an- 
BEA nually 
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nually and continually brought in; thoſe 
works and manufactures which a nation always 


vends at a cheaper rate, when under declenſion 


| and a ſcarcity of caſh, are to be encouraged by 


navigation. The merchants, make the firſt for- 
tunes, and theſe will by degrees be diffuſed 
among the other citizens: but money becoming 
a ſecond time too plentiful in the ſtate, great 
conſumption and luxury will make their way, and 
it will fall a ſecond time into declenſion. This 
alternative is what a conſiderable ſtate, ſtocked 
with materials and induſtrious inhabitants, may 


be brought to; and an able miniſter has it 


always i in his power to renew the rotation. ? 
I intreat the reader attentively to weigh this 
paſſage of Mr. Cantillon ; does it not imply, 
that only a falſe and erroneous policy will 
admit, as à principle of the happineſs of a ſtate, 
an expedient of opulence with poverty at its 
heels? True politics plans a more durable hap- 
pineſs; and thus a ftate, which looks Fn 


riches as the ſinew of war and peace, will ne- 
ceſſarily paſs through perpetual revolutions; 


falling from luxury into poverty, and riſing 


from poverty to luxury. This, according to 
Mr. Cantillon, is the beſt it can expect, and 


to bring it about is the maſter-piece of the moſt 
conſummate politics. Had Mr. Cantillon, in- 


"ſtead of conſidering only the effects of riches 


and trade, extended his obſervations, and no 
body was more capable, to the whole body of 
che ſociety, he probably would have been 
| . of 
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of Phocion's mind. Far from * that a 
republic, whoſe finances have been ruined by 
too great riches,  * ſhould apply itſelf to re- 
eſtabliſſi annually a real ballance of trade,” he 
would adviſe it to make uſe of ſuch declenſion 
for repreſſing luxury and avarice, cultivating 
virtue, bringing poverty into eſteem, or at leaſt 
learning to do without ſuperfluous wealth. 
Would not ſuch politics be ſuperior to thoſe 
of the able miniſter intent only on beginning 
again this round of riches and poverty of which 
Mr. Cantillon ſpeaks ? _ 

It is not ſo eaſy for a miniſter to renew this 
rotation in a ſtate the circumſtances of which 
are at low ebb. It would be neceſſary that the 
government ſhould lend the citizens a helpin 
hand, and lower the duties for the eaſe of trade; 


but this the government will not do. The 


former abundance has accuſtomed it to a great 
many warits, and theſe wants will ctuſh the 
republic. Granting, what is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that its magiſtrates will be always men 
of ſuch capacity, application, and good inten- 
tions as to renew the alternation Mr. Cantil- 
lon ſpeaks of; what will be the reſult? 
The ſtate will be in extreme danger, if in the 
interval of poverty, which will aſſuredly follow 
an exuberance of riches, one of its enemies 


ſhould invade it; ſo that the politics of this able 


miniſter, in renewing the rotation, are really only 
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pregnant with a terrible misfortune © to the 


republic, and put it into a condition, which 
invites and enables an enemy to make an eaſy 
conqueſt of it. Is this providing for the welfare 


of a ſtate? is this ſecuring to it a ne 
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t A doi who had "fled before the 


enemy, was excluded from all 


aſſemblies and companies, To contract an 


affinity with him by marriage was a diſgrace; 


one ſide of his beard was to be always ſhaved ; 

any citizen who met him might ſtrike him, 

and he not allowed to return the blow. The 
Romans, after the battle of Cannæ were wiſer 
than Ageſilaus after that of Leuctra; they 
would not ranſom the priſoners taken by Han- 
pibal, Nec vera virtus quum ſemel excidit curat 
reponi deterioribus. See in Horace Regulus” S 


admirable ſpeech to the Roman ſenate. The - 


ſoldiers of Rome, knowing that they muſt con- 
quer ordie, became more courageous than ever; 
and the Spartans ſeeing that cowardice was not 

uniſhed, never had the courage to retrieye 
their reputation. 


(P. 181. 1. 1.) The oſtraciſm IE com- 


manded a ten years abſence, at the end of which 
the party returned, and enjoyed his eſtate, which 
was preſerved all that time entire for him. It 
Was indeed inſtituted not t much as a puniſh- 
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ment of offenders as to mitigate and allay the 


fury of the envious multitude, that delighted 
to. e thoſe who were eminent for their 
virtues or exploits. The firſt that underwent 
this condemnation was Hipparchus, a kinſman 
to the tyrant of the ſame name; and Damon, 
præceptot to Pericles, was exiled only becauſe 
accounted a man of more than ordinary parts. 


Afterwards, when baſe, mean, and villanous 


fellous became included in the oſtraciſm, the 
people being offended, as if ſome contempt or 


' affront had been put upon this mode of ſhewing 


their ſpleen, | recurred to other means, and quite 


* aboliſhed it. The oftraciſm was performed 
in this manner: every one taking an oſtra- 


con, or potſherd, or. tile, with a perſon's 


name written on it, carried it to a certain part 


of the market place, railed in for that pur- 


poſe, and with a diſtinet gate for each of : 


the ten tribes into which Athens was divided. 


That being done, the archons or chief magiſ- 
trates numbered all the tiles, for if they did 


not amount to ſix thouſand, the oſtraciſm was 
void , then laying every name by itſelf, they 


pronounced him whoſe name was written by 


the major part baniſhed for ten years, yet 
with enjoyment of his eſtate. Potter s Greek 
Antiquities. _ 2 
(2) If Phocion faated to be LES on as 


weak: brained, ſhould he lay before the Atheni- 


ans of bis time the great truths in which he 
in- 
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#ſtrudts Ariſtias; I ought to apprehend that 
I ſhall not be thought very wiſe, for having 
given myſelf the trouble of tranſlating - his 
Treatiſe. It is, however, uſeful to know 
to what a pitch one ſhould ſoar, though with- 
out little or no hopes of being able to reach it. 
Who knows? After a ſevere conflict in de- 
livering ourſelves from a firſt vice, we may 
poſſibly be able to ſhake off a ſecond within 
much trouble. 

(3) A paſſage in his fifth book is to this 

purpoſe : But do not you think that he who 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf above all others, deſerves 
to be crowned by his young fellow-warriors, 
to be taken by the hand, be embraced, and kiſſed 
by them ? And I think it ſhould be added, 
that during that expedition, none ſhall. be al- 
lowed to refuſe being kiſſed by him; ſo, if 
any be enamoured with a youth or damſel, he 
will exert himſelf with the greater ardour 0 | 
obtain the victory. 

(4) The inhabitants of the bill were for a; 
mere democracy, and thoſe of the plain de- 
clared for a ſtrict ariſtocracy ; whilſt they who 
dwelled along the coaſt, in this reſpect wiſer than: * 
their countrymen, inſiſted on a mixture f 
thoſe two governments. The Athenians at 
that time were poor, conſequently ſtrangers to 
the refinements of luxury, and had no trades or 
arts among them, but ſuch as were really ne- 


ceſſary. A 3 inſtance of their good mo- 
rals 
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rals cannot be, than the unanimous ſacrifice of 
their reſpective intereſts to the public welfare; 
| agreeing to make Solon arbiter, Judge, and 
legiſlator. 
Ihe reader, on recollecting Soloh' s life by 
Plutarch, will not be much ſurprized at Pho. 
cion's ſeeming to make ſo little account of his 
country's legiſlator. Some Poetical pieces of 
Solon's are preſerved in the above writer, where 
the pleaſures of ſenſe and voluptuouſnefs are 
celebrated in a manner little becoming a phi- 
loſopher. He 1s thought to have been a mer- 
chant in his younger days, and when grown 
old he loved indolence, good cheer, and muſic, 
Seduced by Piſiſtratus's favours, he departed 
from his attachment to his country, and became 
the flatterer and leading counſellor to the op- 
_ of the public liberty. Solon, as a le- 
gi flator, only patched up the evils under which 
hens laboured ; and the laws he gave to the 
Athenians were but ſuperficial, pretending that 
they were not capable of better laws ; this muſt 
have been very deficient and weak indeed, as the 
authoroutlived them. Solon was for pleaſing all 
ſorts of people, and pleaſed none, neither rich nor 
poor. The authority he allowed to the laws 
and magiſtrates was not ſufficient for aboliſh- 
ing all the former prejudices and diviſions; and 
theſe ſubſiſting, the government could not be 
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Several of Solon's laws, taken ſeparately, are 
2th and praiſe-worthy ; but never is the prin- 
ciple or ſcope of them the ſame, ſometimes they are 
even contradictory and obſcure, Certain it is, that, 
with Lycurgus's genius, knowledge, and re- 
ſolution, he might have availed himſelf of the 
confidence which the Athenians had in him, to 
make them happy, and have inſtituted a go- 
vernment very little different from that of La- 
cedemon, , 
(5) Lycurgus was not formally choſen by 
the Spartans to be their legiſlator, as Solon was. 
by the Athenians. He digeſted his plan of 
reformation in concert with thirty fubſtantial 
citizens, who engaged to ſecond him; and 
twenty-eight of them ſtood to their word. Theſe, 
by his direction, coming armed to the forum, 
be openly read his laws, and enforced a con- 
ſent to them. The diſturbers of the ſtate, and 
corrupters of the people, intimidated by ſuch a 
_ vigorous ſtep, did not offer any oppoſition, 
See Lycurgus's Life by Plutorcb. 
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